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NE-THIRD of the entire area of 

the United States—the western 
third—is a stupendous wilderness of 
mountain-ranges and peak-girt plateaus. 
Two snowy sierras, sweeping from north 
to south with scarcely a break in their 
gigantic uplift, enclose a vast system of 
lofty table-lands ribbed transversely by 
a series of mountain-chains that serve as 
ponderous braces of the rocky frame- 
work. The easternmost sierra is flanked 
on the plainward side by broken mesas 
and rugged mountain-ridges,—lofty, in- 
deed, at first, and always imposing, but 





diminishing in altitude as they recede, 
till at last is reached: the level. of the 
great plains that: roll by almost imper- 
ceptible slope down to the banks of the 
Missouri. River. Thus it is that the 
supremest peaks rear their heads in-the 
midst of lesser ones that detract from 
their majestic stature. , For a: distance 
of almost two hundred miles, however, 
these inferior ridges are wanting, and 
the great plains, with all their character- 
istic features, stretch up to the very base 
of the towering range and its no less im- 
posing spurs,—a mighty vista, conduct- 
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ing to where two peaks stand, one on 
either side, like hoary sentinels guarding 
this sublime mountain-portal. To those 
who, during the last quarter of a century, 
have journeyed up the great highways 
of the plains, these majestic landmarks 
—Long’s Peak on the north, and Pike’s 
on the south—have been the guiding 
beacons, their snowy crests beetling over 
the plains and visible for fifty leagues. 
At the southernmost of these focal 
points, on the level plain, and literally 
under the shadow of Pike’s Peak, there 
has arisen a little city, founded less than 
a decade ago, the history of whose in- 
ception, growth, and present prosperity 
may ‘form a chapter quite as wonderful 
as can be found in the annals of our 
hurrying: civilization. 

On a bright morning in the ‘autumn 
of 1870, three. horsemen set: out from 
the thriving frontier: town of Denver 
and turned. their faces southward. The 
striking features of the country through 
which their way led them might well 
have commanded their admiration. To 
the right, stately mountain-ranges notched 
the soft blue of the sky; while on the 
other side the brown plains rolled away 

ful folds to the far-off horizon. 
The party was a distinguished one, and 
the journey destined to produce great 
and. far-reaching results. In the mind 
of one of the number, General William 
J. Palmer, a great project had been 
shaping itself,—the systematic conquest 
of a vast region which as yet lay in 
primitive wildness. As the most im- 
portant factor in this development, he 
had sketched a line of railway from 
Denver to the city of Mexico, skirting 
the eastern base of the Rockies, with 
branches ‘penetrating the mountains by 
a. score of passes and -caiions ‘through 
‘which the then’ hidden wealth should 
one day flow. Vast as was the railway 
project, it was only one of many. The 
new country was to be populated by co- 
lonial methods, cities and towns were 
to be built, health-resorts established. 
Its abundant resources were to be de- 
veloped quickly and effectively by the 
aid of associated capital, rather than left 
to desultory individual effort. Companies 
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were to build its towns, to construct 
costly irrigating canals, to dig its coal, to 
convert into iron and steel its mountains 
of hematite. In the inception of this 
great scheme, and in the subsequent 
working out of its details, is seen the 
genius of the military leader. Fresh 
from the victorious command of the 
Anderson Cavalry, General Palmer 
sought the Far West as affording the 
largest field for the exercise of his am- 
bition. At the time of which we are 
speaking, he was engaged as managing 
director of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way, then rapidly building toward 
Denver. It had been his ambition, in 
connection with that enterprise, to ex- 
tend the line southward through Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and thence to the 
Pacific by the thirty-fifth or thirty- 
second parallel,—routes along which 
railways are to-day being built. But 
the management was timid, and would 
not undertake the work without the aid 
of a government subsidy.- This Gen- 
eral Palmer had used his best efforts to 
secure, but without success, and he had 
now determined to sever his connection 
with the Kansas Pacific and employ his . 
energies in organizing the new enterprise 
to which reference has been made. 

Several of Colorado’s representative 
men had already enlisted in the cause ; 

and one of these, Hon. A. C. Hunt, 

formerly Governor of the Territory, was 
a member of our equestrian party. He 

had been a pioneer in the Rocky Moun- 

tain region and entertained a supreme 
faith in its future greatness, and on the 

morning in question was conducting his 
friends to what he considered a town- 
site par excellence, whereon, should the 
proposed railway be built, an important 

city must of necessity plant itself. As 
the party proceeded southward, the sce- 

nery increased in grandeur and beauty. 

Crossing the “ Divide,” a pine-clad ridge 
extending out from the mountains and 

at right angles with them, the smooth 

plain was seen to slope gently away to 
the south, bounded on the west by a 

majestic spur of the Snowy Range. As 

the end of the journey was neared, the 

guide became nervously anxious as to 
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the impression that would be produced 
_upon his companions. Emerging from 
a gap in a line of handsome bluffs that 
rose fantastically out of the plain, he 
was mortified to find that a prairie-fire 
had recently swept down the valley, and 
the site of his future city was a black- 
ened waste. But the first feelings of 
disappointment vanished when the su- 
preme claims of the locality were one by 
one recognized ; and 
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Fremont, as early as 1843, had likewise 
been guided by a snow-crowned peak 
to the same locality, where he found 
springs of rare medicinal qualities and 
pleasing to the taste as well. He was 
closely followed by George F. Ruxton, 
a roving officer of the British army; 
while in 1869 Professor F. V. Hayden, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
made Pike’s Peak and its vicinity the 





from that time the 
project of a city at 
the foot of Pike’s 
Peak took definite 


shape. 
To this focal @ 

point all the Rocky ium 

. Mountain explorers #iaame 
of the early days f 

had one by one been 
attracted. Thither 
journeyed the ad- 
venturous Pike in 
the year 1806, lured 
on by the vision 
of a shadowy peak 
that, like a very 
phantom, seemed to 
elude him as he ad- 
vanced.. It was on 
the 15th day of 
November that a 
vague, cloud - like 
mass first appeared 
on the western hori- 
zon. By the morn- 
ing of the 17th it 
had assumed a defi- 
nite shape ; and the 
sanguine explorer, 
all unfamiliar with 
the visual decep- 
tions of the eleva- 
ted regions he was 
entering, thought 
to reach the name- 
less mountain ere 
nightfall. How nearly his expecta- 
tions upon that and succeeding days 
were realized may be judged when it 
is learned that not till the evening 
of the 25th did his tired party camp 
at the mountain’s base. The intrepid 
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subject of a most elaborate and interest- 
ing report. 

On the 31st of July, 1871, less than 
ten months after the exploring expe- 
dition just chronicled, the first stake 
was driven upon the site of Colorado 
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Springs, and the occasion marked with 
appropriate ceremonies. The interval 
had been employed in the organization 
of several corporations, of which the 
most prominent were the Denver and 
- Rio Grande Railway Company and the 
Mountain Base Investment Company. 
Abandoning all thoughts of govern- 
ment aid in the shape of land-grants 
or subsidies, the projectors of the rail- 
way resolved to build a narrow-gauge 
road at the minimum cost and rely 
solely upon its value and that of its 
franchises for financial success. Prom- 
inent Philadelphians were among the 
first to render substantial aid in the 
shape of subscriptions to stocks and 
bonds. An English gentleman who had 
accompanied General Palmer on several 
surveying expeditions, and had identi- 
fied himself with the interests of the 
Far West, was early enlisted in the en- 
terprise ; and it was chiefly through his 
influence that much foreign’ capital was 
pledged to the Railway and Investment 
Companies. This latter corporation— 
the name of which had soon been 
d and Im- 

occupied 


changed to the National 

provement Company — ha 
itself in purchasing the most available 
town-sites on the line of the: projected 
railway, together with mineral and coal 
lands, mineral springs, and other prop- 
erty of either present or prospective 


value. Subscribers to the securities of 
the railway were apportioned a certain 
number of shares in the Improvement 
Company. So successful was the placing 
of these stocks, so energetic was the 
management, that, in less than one year 
after the organization of the first of the 
several companies, seventy-five miles of 
railway had been pushed through an 
uninhabited country, connecting Denver 
with the rapidly-growing town of Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Looking back from the stand-point of 
the present at the events of those early 
days, it almost seems as if those who 
shaped them possessed a kind of pro- 
phetic foresight. From the very start 
the whole situation seems to have been 
grasped. It is difficult for us who come 
here to-day to realize that what we find 
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has resulted from other than a natural 
and unavoidable development. With 
regard to Colorado Springs, whose 
history we are specially to consider, 
everything seemed planned from the 
beginning as if with exact reference to 
the future conditions. That in a deso- 
late and almost uninhabited region, sepa- 
rated from civilization on the one side 
by six hundred miles of barren plain 
and on the other by an almost equal 
breadth of mountain-wilderness,—a re- 
gion which then contained only a few 
frontier desperadoes and grizzled miners, 
—it was possible to plant a colony of 
cultured and intelligent people, seemed 
as unlikely as that the dreams of 
Utopia should find a realization in 
our day. But that this very out- 
come was distinctly contemplated is 
proved by the generous scale on which 
all the preliminaries were arranged. 
Among the purchases of the Land 
Company was a tract comprising a ro- 
mantic glen nestling in among the 
brown foot-hills at the entrance to Ute 
Pass. From snowy heights a mountain- 
stream—the Fontaine qui Bouille— 
dashes by, and here and there upon its 
banks sparkling mineral waters gush 
from their rocky basins. If ever nature 
formed a watering-place, this was it. 
Being only five miles distant from 
Colorado Springs, the two localities 
naturally admitted of a united develop- 
ment. To accomplish this the Colorado 
Springs Company was organized, and to 
it the two town-sites were transferred. 
And now was begun a course of gener- 
ous expenditure, which nothing but a 
well-founded faith in the result would 
have warranted. Upon the smooth 
plain, level as a floor and sloping gently 
toward the south, the broad streets and 
avenues of Colorado Springs were laid 
out, and rows of native cotton-wood-trees 
planted along their sides. These were 
placed at intervals of twenty -five feet, 
and numbered in all some seven thou- 
sand, while their cost was about fifteen 
thousand dollars. In a rainless region 
water must be conveyed to all things 
that are to be grown; and hence irriga- 
tion-works, costing forty-four thousand 
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dollars, were constructed. A canal over | must be attributed a large measure of 
six miles long was dug, through which | the prosperity of Colorado Springs, as 
the water was brought from the fountain | well as the fact that it has been, .and is 
by a circuitous route to the northern | to-day, a peculiar city in the best sense. 
limit of the town, where the large | The history of frontier towns is not 
stream divides into rivulets flowing | usually a pleasant subject of contempla- 


along both sides of 
every street. Thus ~ 
was laid the foun- 
dation of a beauti- 
ful city; for the 
wayside streamlets 
rendered _ possible 
the long and uni- 
form rows of shade- 
trees, ample shrub- 
bery, dotted lawns 
surrounding each 
house, and an abun- 
dance of greensward 
upon which the eye 
rests with p2cu lia 
pleasure by contrast 
with the sombre 
brown of the plains. 
To provide for these 
heavy outlays, the 
profits accruing 
from the sale of 
two-thirds of the 
entire number of 
lots comprised in 
the town-site were 
constituted an im- 
provement-fund. 
In the early days 
these profits were 
even anticipated to 
some extent; and 
during the first five 
years two hundred 
and seventy - two 
thousand dollars, in 
round numbers, 
wereexpended. The spirit of intelligent | tion for such as have any regard for 
liberality which directed the policy of social order. A period of turbulence, 
the company likewise prompted the gift \ during which the baser elements of so- 
of a desirable building-lot to each of the | ciety are dominant, has been regarded as 
Christian denominations, which gift was | inevitable. Human life is held in light 
in several instances supplemented by | esteem, and the border code, which 
cash donations to assist in the erection | accounts horse-stealing a graver crime 
of houses of worship. | than murder, could scarcely be’ sub- 
To the attitude assumed by its | scribed to by good citizens. Law is 


ounders toward the liquor question | vindicated and order established only 
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when, in the course of time, the turbu- 
lent element finds itself outweighted by 
better material and must either conform 
itself to the new conditions or remove 
to where restraining influences will not 
be felt. That intoxicating drink is one 
of the chiefest causes of this social 
chaos, is an assertion that needs no 
proof; and for illustrations we have but 
at the present writing to point to the 
border towns of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Hence it is that they who would 
found a frontier city designed from the 
start to attract to its citizenship people 
of high social and moral standing and 
to offer no inducements to the drunken 
and dissolute, a city in which life and 
property shall be secure and where 
churches and schools shall early afford 
all the advantages of an older com- 
munity, must take high ground upon 
this vital question of temperance. Of 
this General Palmer was fully persuaded, 
and in the organization of the new town 
a plan was adopted which has effec- 
tually met the case. Every deed of 
land contained a forfeiture -clause, in 


accordance with which the property 
should revert to the Colorado Springs 
Company in case liquor at any time was 
sold or otherwise disposed of upon the 


premises. This heavy penalty has suf- 
ficed to render Colorado Springs theo- 
retically a temperance town, the causes 
by which it fails to attain practical per- 
fection being such as are not easily 
dealt with. Only two cases of forfeit- 
ure under the liquor clause have thus 
far occurred in the city’s history; and, 
‘one of these having been carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, the legal- 
ity of the action was there affirmed. 
Under all these auspicious conditions, 
it is not strange that Colorado Springs 
at once started on a prosperous career 
and grew rapidly. Meantime, the ad- 
vantages of the new country as a place of 
residence for certain classes of persons 
had been widely published. It had 
been ascertained that the pure and dry 
air of the Rocky Mountain plateau, 
combined with its considerable elevation 
above the sea-level, exerted a beneficial 
effect upon a class of chronic diseases 
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regarded as beyond medical skill. To 
make the town pre-eminently a health- 
resort had been a part of the original 
design; and in its furtherance the ad- 
vantages of the climate, the classes of 
diseases coming within its curative or 
alleviative range, and kindred matters, 
were well advertised. Probably no 
country ever received such indiscriminate 
laudation. That much then written and 
said concerning it bore doubtful relation 
to the truth, or presented only its brighter 
aspects, it would be useless to deny, in- 
spired as the advocates often were by 
handsome entertainment or yet more 
substantial acknowledgment. And yet 
much of this may be pardoned and at- 
tributed to the charms of a new coun- 
try and the fascinations of a new life. 
Three years ago the present writer 
might have discoursed in much the same 
strain: the interval has brought increase 
of knowledge and juster views, but has 
heightened, not diminished, his early 
enthusiasm. Colorado needs only the 
truth to be told concerning it. Those 
who would attempt to improve upon the 
facts must injure rather than, advance 
the cause. 

Colorado Springs grew rapidly. Tents 
and ready-made houses soon gave place 
to pretty cottages,—tiny at first, for 
labor and materials were expensive. 
Three months after the driving of the 
first stake, the railway had reached the 
town, and communication with the out- 
side world was established. Naturally, 
a fresh impetus was given, and from that 
time till the present a steady and health- 
ful growth has been maintained. People 
of a superior class somehow found their 
way to the town that had been designed 
to receive them. An incident of the 
early days plainly shows the status of 
the little colony. The proposition to 
issue twenty thousand dollars in bonds 
for the erection of a public-school build- 
ing was put to popular vote, and resulted 
in some ninety-eight votes being cast in 
favor of the measure and but a single 
vote against it. 

The fame of Colorado as a sanitarium 
began to be world-wide, and thousands 
crossed the Great Plains to seek health 
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upon the Rocky Mountain plateau. 
That a considerable number of these 
should locate in Colorado Springs was | 
most natural, since here were to be found 
in large measure the social refinements 
which had been left behind. The plains 
to the eastward, and the mountain-parks, 
the latter easily accessible through Ute 
Pass, were excellent stock-ranges, and 
ranches were soon established on every 
side, whose owners resided in town with 
their families. General Palmer sought 
out a weird nook in the mountains, about 
six miles from the Springs, where he built 
a picturesque residence under the brow of 
the foot-hills, at the entrance of a superb 
caiion and amid fantastically upreared 


‘rocks. In this romantic retreat he lives 


the entire year,—the mornings usually 
spent in walking about the spacious 

ounds, where little art has been ex- 
pended, but where every natural charm 
seems to reside, and toward noon-time 
mounting his horse for a gallop over the 
mesa to the Springs, where the offices 
of the railway company are located, and 
where the morning’s cogitations take 
form in rapidly-dictated letter and dis- 
patch,—labors which continue through 
the day and often far into the night. 
The intelligent development of the 
watering-place which has been referred 
to as under the control of the Colorado 
Springs Company must be mentioned as 
an important element in the growing 
popularity of our frontier city. Around 
the mineral springs, which had com- 
manded alike the reverent worship of 
the Indian and the delighted apprecia- 
tion of the early explorers, a little settle- 
ment had been ‘started, named at first 
La Fonte, which was early changed to 
Manitou. Two commodious hotels were 
erected, and preparations made to enter- 
tain a large transient population. Mani- 
tou sprang into instant popularity. Its 
imposing situation at the immediate base 
of Pike’s Peak, on whose summit the 
sun-defying snow glistens a sheer eight 
thousand feet heavenward, the beautiful 
pine-clad hills that surround it, except 
where the Fountain, leaping down from 
its snowy source, forms a vista eastward, 


past rocks of strange form and color 
to where plain and sky meet in the far- 
off horizon, the sparkling waters that 
bubble up on every side, health-giving 
and refreshing, the sheltered nook for 
invalids in winter, and in summer the 
passage of gay crowds of tourists, have 
combined to render Manitou the great 
resort of the Rocky Mountains. ‘In its 
immediate vicinity, and equally near to 
Colorado Springs, are to be found a num- 
ber of striking scenic wonders. The 
Garden of the Gods, with its strange 
/ rock-forms and its stupendous gateway, 
—Cheyenne Caiion, a great cleft in the 
mountain-side, where the rock-walls rise 
perpendicularly two thousand feet and 
between them a torrent boils and frets in 
its downward course, onument Park, 
a ridge-bordered glade near the foot-hills, 
where stand strange sentinel monuments 
among the pines, each with its projecting 
cap, Ute Pass,—a natural highway over 
the mountains, conducting to the broad 
meadows of South Park, and disclosing 
new beauties at every turn in its tortuous 
length,—scores of caiions and glens, con- 
taining every element of the grand, the 
romantic, and the picturesque,—in the 
midst of such wonders does the great 
Peak rear his head, omnipresent from his 
majestic stature. 

Each succeeding year has witnessed a 
steady increase in both the size and the 
prosperity of our frontier city. The 
last three have been perhaps the most — 
noticeable, and during these the writer _ 
has resided for the most part within its 
limits and been personally cognizant of 
its history. He reflects upon the fact— 
and with feelings of regret, be it added 
—that had he upon his arrival invested 
his small capital in real estate he would 
now have three dollars for every one so 
placed. To this great advance the ele- 
ment of speculation has contributed very 
slightly, if at all, the increase of values 
having been thoroughly healthy and 
legitimate. The truth is, that of the 
thousands who seek health or fortune in 
the Far West few ever care to return to 
their Eastern homes. What the pecu- 
liar fascinations are it might be difficult 





down which the eye delightedly gazes 


to enumerate or analyze; but certain it 
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is that the health-consideration is a 
‘prominent one. Two-thirds of our pop- 
ulation came with some seemingly in- 
curable malady, and, being restored to 
health, cannot sufficiently extol the 
means by which this.was effected. In 
their eyes the land of their adoption is 
the fairest the sun shines upon. Its 
mountains command their reverent wor- 
ship, and the unbroken sweep of its plains 
awakens deepest emotions. In them its 
occasional climatic eccentricities find 
willing apologists. Even the “bliz- 
zards’— which certainly are creditable 
performances even in this country of great 
things—receive but half-hearted abuse. 
To hear them discourse upon the “ Kast,” 
—a term employed with fine scorn of the 
geographer and including everything 
east -of Colorado,—the uninstructed 
might. well picture it a region where the 
dolorous pencil of a Doré would find con- 
genial employment ; whose fog-shrouded 
wastes the sun seldom shone upon ; whose 
every breeze was marrow-reaching ; where 
the skeleton mower cut swarths of ap- 
palling width and indeterminate length ; 
a region, in short, to be visited with 
peril; while a desire to reside there ad- 
mitted of explanation only on grounds 
of harmless, but none the less fatal, in- 
sanity. The fact cannot. be denied that 
there is often a substantial basis for 
these - sentiments, since many have 
learned .by repeated trials that only 
upon the Rocky Mountain plateau can 
they enjoy immunity from some chronic 
form of disease; but the generally in- 
nocent exaggerations are none the less 
amusing. I have heard one of these en- 
thusiasts assert solemnly that he did not 
once ‘see the sun during a six weeks’ 
Eastern trip; and he. doubtless believed 
it. From constant listening to such 
partisan accounts of Eastern travel, it is 


not strange that the invalid, who per- | 


haps thought that all worth living for 
was left behind when his face was 
turned westward, finally begins to con- 
gratulate himself on his good sense as 
displayed in the change of residence ; 
his letters to Eastern friends and rela- 
tives betray compassion for their lack of 
enterprise and good taste, and in due 
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time he throws off all disguise and 
emerges a full-fledged Coloradan, thence- 
forth devoted to scenery and fine wea- 
ther. If the conventional guide-book 
could be made a thing of life, and fur- 
nished moreover with a sort of barrel- 
organ attachment, perpetually wound to 
sing to appropriate tunes its improvised 
lines, a fair type might be found of the 
resident Colorado enthusiast. Does the 
new-comer venture to sigh for home, the 
delights of opera or concert, or possibly 
even more literal flesh-pots, the invari- 
able reply is, “Oh, but you wouldn't 
have such splendid weather.” This is 
meant to be final; but if he is still 
graceless enough to insist that, while 
weather is an excellent thing in its way, 
it can hardly be expected to take the 
place of home, friends, and the various 
social amenities, he is pronounced an 
incorrigible “tender-foot,” unworthy of 
living in a country where there are 
more than three hundred clear days in 
the year, and who would be properly 
punished by being sent “back Hast” 
and made to stay there. Instances are 
not wanting of those who have returned 
home, only to be miserable until their 
faces were once more turned westward. 
If, as Montesquieu writes, “the empire 
of climate is the most powerful of all 
empires,” then surely nothing less than 
another glacial epoch will ever overthrow 
the empire now being founded upon the 
crowning plateaus of our continent. 
There are few who cross the Great 
Plains to-day to whom Colorado Springs 
will not seem a revelation of unimagined 
possibilities. When once the cities upon 
the Missouri River have been left be- 
hind, civilization fast loses itself in the 
vast. billowy solitudes that stretch west- 
ward for six hundred miles. The towns 
that have sprung up along the railway 
become gradually smaller and smaller, 


| until some, whose names appear most 


alluring upon the time-table, are found 
to consist each of a windmill and a dug- 
out. The traveller is thus led to form 
modest notions of the state of civilization 
in the Far West; and so, when he steps 
aboard the saucy little narrow - gauge 
train at Pueblo for a forty-five-mile ride 
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northward along the mountains, he | is twelve miles as the bird flies, and 
probably has.a very inadequate idea of | about nineteen by the winding trail. 
what is in store for him at his journey’s | These are the distances; but they fail 
end. Exactly what he will find let me | utterly to convey any just idea of the 
now try to describe. A little city on a | relation between city and mountains. 
level plain and almost under the shadow The great Peak and its attendant foot- 
of a great mountain-range that rears hills seem close at hand, distinct and 
itself against the western sky, with vivid, and, when viewed from a point 
smooth streets and 
avenues bordered 
everywhere with 
rows of vigorous 
trees, pretty and 
often handsome 
frame cottages, with 
occasionally a struc- 
ture of brick or 
stone, surrounded 
by ample lawns,— 
everywhere clean- 
liness, beauty, and 
order, — these fea- 
tures will thrust 
themselves upon 
the notice of the 
most unobservant. 
But dull indeed 
must be the sensi- 
bilities that are not 
stirred by the su- 
perb views of moun- 
tain and plain to 
be gained from the 
breezy streets. 
Five miles west- 
ward, across the 
valley of the Foun- 
tain and over great 
stretches of level 
mesa with graceful- 
ly-rounded sides, the 
foot - hills are seen 
rising four to five 
thousand feet above 
the plain, partly 
covered with pines, 

with great rocks, brown and red, jutting | where no intimation is given of the in- 
out here and there from their massive | tervening stretches, impress one with 
sides. Mountains they might be called, | the belief that they rear themselves at 
did not the Snowy Range that peeps | the very edge of the town, instead of a 
above their crest tower four thousand | half-dozen miles beyond. Who could 
feet higher. The culminating point of | hope to write the record of their pano- 
this range—Pike’s Peak—stands in full | ramic changes, from the rosy tints of 
view directly westward. To its summit | the dawn, through the morning when the 
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intense light melts foot-hills and range 
into one mighty mass that rises like a 
perpendicular wall, through the after- 
noon when in the sheen of the declining 
sun the depths are revealed, and the 
mighty perspective, with its glories of 
light and shade, its hitherto unsuspected 
caiions and gorges, is seen in its true 
proportions, past the splendors of the 
sunset, till the great peaks stand still 
vivid in the starlight? And, even were 
this accomplished, it would truly repre- 
sent but a single day; and never are 
two days alike. Through all the round 
of the seasons there is infinite variety ; 
but the variations are ever those of one 
sublime harmony. And then to east- 
ward stretch the Great Plains, rolling 
away to an horizon which seems beyond 
the limit of vision, remote as that is. 
Smooth as a carpet are these bound- 
less wastes, their majestic sweep un- 
broken by a harsh line. They are 
an impressive sight,—scarcely less so 
than the mountains themselves,—and 
the sense is that of a boundless free- 
dom, as of the winds that sweep over 
them. 

The little city is found to be quite 
worthy of its imposing surroundings. 
The visitor is not long in discovering 
that the community is an exceptional 
one. Instead of the desperadoes and 
adventurers whom he had always asso- 
ciated with the frontiers, he meets, for 
the most part, refined and polished men 
and women. Nor should he be misled 
by an occasional fantastically - dressed 
cow-boy dashing recklessly through the 
streets, and imagine that he has escaped 
the social trammels ; for should he pre- 
sent himself in other than evening dress 
when asked to dine with perhaps some 
newly-made acquaintance in flannel and 
corduroy, the chances are that he would 
find himself in an embarrassing minority. 
With such an introduction, we shall be 
surprised if he is long in acquiring a 
just idea of the artistic and literary cul- 
ture of the place. A community of five 
thousand inhabitants that would contain 
somewhere near one hundred amateur 
artists would excite remark, did such ex- 
ist, even in the midst of the older civi- 
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lization of the East; but such a com- 
munity is Colorado Springs. Fine work 
is done by many of these artists, who 
are principally occupied in painting the 
flora of the Rocky Mountains. Their 
panels, plaques, and canvases adorn al- 
most every home in the city. To be 
convinced that literary matters receive 
due attention, one needs only to note 
the numerous societies and clubs that 
maintain a prosperous existence. With 
these facts in mind, we are prepared to 
learn further that the public schools are 
of a superior grade and thoroughly ade- 
quate, that the various Christian de- 
nominations, almost without exception, 
are represented by good-sized and gener- 
ally flourishing congregations, that the 
city supports two creditable daily news- 
papers, in addition to a number of week- 
lies, and is likewise favored in the pos- 
session of a gem of an opera-house, 
which seats eight hundred, and that an 
unfailing supply of purest water, con- 
veyed by pipe from the very base of 
Pike’s Peak and delivered under press- 
ure adequate for fire purposes, gas- 
works in successful operation, an ex- 
tended telephone system, and a good 
representation of mercantile, banking, 
and other business establishments, com- 
bine to furnish municipal advantages 
that might be sought for in vain in 
many a larger and older community. 
Colorado College, which is also situ- 
ated at the Springs, is rapidly grow- 
ing in popular favor, and bids fair 
to take a high place among the edu- 
cational institutions of the Far West. 
Its handsome buildings will have cost, 
when completed, scarcely less than one 
hundred thousand dollars. The State 
Asylum for Deaf'- Mutes, which is ac- 
complishing a noble work in this de- 
partment of the public charities, is 
likewise located at the Springs. 

The feature which perhaps strikes 
Eastern visitors most forcibly is the 
great difference between the domestic 
methods in vogue at Colorado Springs 
and those to which they have been ac- 
customed. The daily routine of home- 
life, with its endless succession of break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, here admits of 
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numerous variations. Here are found 
illustrated the multitude of ingenious 
devices which invest with unsuspected 
charms the commonplaces of board and 
lodging. Fully one-half of the popula- 
tion live in rented apartments and board 
at neighboring hotels, restaurants, or 
boarding-houses. Families keep house 
with all degrees of completeness,—from 
such as rent furnished houses and go 
out morn, noon, and night in quest of 
daily bread, through all gradations, to 
such as live partly in rooms and partly 
in tents, prepare precarious breakfasts 
and teas at home, and emphasize pro- 
portionately the mid-day meal at some 
boarding-house not conducted upon the 
European plan. This system has its 
advantages for those who are fond of 
variety, and, indeed, is often serviceable 
in the domestic economy, bridging over 
many a culinary interregnum and ren- 
dering possible frequent vacations to tired 
housekeepers. 

But perhaps its greatest use is to keep 
alive the one supreme industry of the 
town, which is room-renting. Every- 
body has rooms to rent. The custom is 
universal. There is scarcely a house 
in all the city that does not contain one 
or more guest-chambers, which you are 
invited to occupy for a consideration. 
If no rooms are offered, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that the house in ques- 
tion cannot by any possibility be made 
to hold more than the family occupying 
it; and even apparently insurmountable 
obstacles in this direction are often over- 
come by transferring a part of the afore- 
said family to a tent in the back yard, 
thus securing monthly instalments of 
the coveted rent-money. And, in truth, 
the temptations to management of this 
sort are great, inasmuch as an ordinary 
room plainly furnished commands from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per month. 
It is but just to add that the features 
referred to are largely an outgrowth of 
the necessities of the case. Visitors, 
and especially invalids, have from the 
start flocked into Colorado Springs be- 
yond the possibility of hotels or board- 
ing-houses to accommodate them, and the 
surplus must either have been taken into 
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private houses or sent away to other 
parts of the country. This being un- 
desirable, the customs now in vogue were 
gradually established, and work so satis- 
factorily that there seems no reason for 
a change. As might be supposed, the 
hotel-keepers view them with small 
favor, and the complaint of mine host 
of the Colorado Springs Hotel, that 
“there’s no use trying to run a house in 
a town where all the ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, bank- presidents, and bonanza 
kings rent rooms or take boarders,” 
seems not unreasonable. But, if the 
exact truth must be told, these same 
hotels are none of the best, and would 
receive even more abundant patronage 
could they contrive in some manner to 
merit it. Before this article is in print, 
however, a new hotel, now rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, wiil have begun 
the work of removing from Colorado 
Springs its one reproach. The structure 
is a strikingly handsome one, built of 
Manitou cut stone, furnished with every 
modern lyxury and convenience, and will 
cost little short of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The climate can neither be called a 
warm nor a cold one, nor can it lay any 
claims to equability. The mercury must 
be agile indeed that will keep pace with 
some of its changes. But these great 
fluctuations are inseparable from the ex- 
treme dryness of the air, which in turn 
renders them surprisingly less perceptible 
to the senses. A night during which the 
thermometer has fallen to twenty-five de- 
grees below zero may be followed by a 
day so warm and balmy that invalids 
could not fear to walk out in the sun- 
shine. Storms arise quickly, and exert 
oftentimes a considerable energy, but 
they are uniformly of short duration, 
and the transition to pleasant weather is 
made with equal rapidity. But let the 
meteorologist concern himself. about 
ranges in temperature and barometric 
readings. Enough for us to know that 
the days are infrequent when it is not a 
joy and a delight to be out of doors 
during most of the hours of sunshine ; 
that the absolute dryness of the ground, 
coupled with the bright, warm sunshine, 
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renders croquet and tennis possible, with 
but occasional interruptions, even in the 
winter; that walking and horseback- 
riding are perennial enjoyments, and 
that the light, tonic air incites to health- 
ful exercise and speedily reinvigorates 
the wearied body. But it must not be 
inferred that the climate is even semi- 
tropical in its character. Those who 
seek upon these mid-continent plateaus 
a soft and balmy clime will seek in vain. 
Summer and winter the air is cool; 
summer and winter the resplendent sun- 


light, flashing through an atmosphere | 


a mile less in depth than at the sea- 
level, is always warm. Fierce as are his 
midsummer rays, sunstroke is unknown. 
In the shade a pleasant temperature is 
always found. A sultry day is rare. 
Summer nights are uniformly cool, some- 
times even cold, but rarely chilly. The 
total annual precipitation is about twelve 
inches of rain and melted snow. In 
1880 it was only nine and six-tenths 
inches at Denver. During seven months 


of the year rain is unknown, and when 
it does fall it is mainly in the form 


of showers, a settled rain being rare. 
In spite of extreme changeableness, 
occasional violent storms, winds that 
prevail at certain seasons, I doubt if 
there is upon this broad earth an- 
other climate that, through all the 
round of the seasons, is so uniformly 
delightful. 

What this climate has done and is 
doing for thousands of invalids is known 
the world over. The country is a vast 
sanitarium, peopled largely to-day by 
such as else would have long since ended 
their earthly race. The evidences of its 
remedial effects are met on every side, 
and excite perpetual wonder. That 
Colorado is a “cure-all” is far from the 
truth ; but that a wide range of chronic 
ills can be cured or alleviated by a resi- 
dence on the Rocky Mountain uplands, 
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no intelligent person can for a moment 
call in question. That it is a pre- 
eminently healthful climate the children, 
with their great rosy cheeks, abundantly 
testify ; nor must we be alarmed by the 
overwhelming preponderance of physi- 
cians,—one to about every fifteen voters, 
—who but furnish the rare spectacle of 
doctors taking their own medicine ; for, 
like the rest, they have come as inva- 
lids, and naturally follow their profession 
when returning health permits them so 
to do. 

| “What supports this town?” is the 
| oft-repeated query of new-comers in 
| Colorado Springs. The answer is to be 
| found in the fact that the city was 
| founded to meet the requirements of 
| a certain class of people and in this 
| has been abundantly successful. As 
' long as there are intelligent men and 
| women to whom the pure, dry air of 
the Rocky Mountains brings health and 
strength, so long will Colorado Springs 
be sought out, and so long will it grow 
and prosper. Far-seeing as were its 
founders, they builded even wiser than 
| they knew. Ten years ago the town- 
site was bought for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre ; to-day resi- 
dence-lots of fifty feet front command 
from one to two thousand dollars each, 
while business-lots of twenty-five feet 
are worth about five thousand dollars 
each. During 1881 buildings to the 
value of three hundred thousand 
dollars were erected. As an illustra- 
tion of the city’s credit, I may state 
that twenty-five thousand dollars in 
water bonds bearing seven per cent. 
interest were recently issued, and sold 
at two and one-half per cent. pre- 
mium. We shall surely not err in pre- 
dicting for Colorado Springs a brilliant 
future altogether worthy of its past 
history. 








GEORGE Rex BuckMAN. 
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THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


CHAPTER I. 
AURORA. 


gers glorious darkness of a Southern 
night hung over the Apennines,— 
a night of stars and shadows. Viewed 
from above, the landscape was like a 
vast chalice, so deep was the obscurity 
that prevailed between the heights ; 
while far above the mountain-rim stood 
clear against the sky. Darker shades in 
the darkness showed that forests were 
everywhere, and a silvery pallor here and 
there told where the mists lay sleeping 
on the bosom of the valley. 

It was midsummer, and the night 
was full of odors, and a soft sound of 
waters tinkling like little bells where 
the mountain-streams ran downward to 
the plain; for the mountains were 
fringed about like Aaron’s robe,—a bell 
and a pomegranate, a bell and a pome- 
granate. At intervals a bird sang as 
though it spoke, and another bird an- 
swered,—two liquid voices full of sweet- 
ness and of melancholy. 

There was nowhere either sight or 
sound of human. kind, except low down 
on a mountain-side northward of the 
valley, where a red light had burned all 
through the night. It came from an 
eastern window of a house set apart on 
a rock at the edge of the town of Sasso- 
vivo. The window stood wide open, 
and only a thin white curtain veiled 
the chamber within; but nothing could 
have looked through that casement but 
the stars and the circling rocky peaks, 
for the house was turned away from 
the town, and the long road, the Ser- 
pentino, that led downward and wound 
around the mountain-base, lay far be- 
neath the rocks on which the town was 
built. 

Shadows passed across the curtain 
from time to time. The nightingales 
might have known, as they sat com- 
plaining on flowery boughs without, that 
those shadows spoke of fear and haste, 





and that one lay there in the pangs of 
mortal suffering who had sung sweeter 
songs than their soft throats had ever 
warbled ; and, listening, they might have 
heard a cry that followed their song 
through the silence, “Oh, my own 
nightingales!” tremble faintly through 
the casement. 

Within, a bed was drawn into the 
centre of a large. chamber, and the 
young mother of an unborn infant lay 
white and faint among the pillows, while 
two women hung anxiously over her 
and listened to her breathing. One was 
her maid, Chiara; the other was Bat- 
tista, the midwife. The invalid was the 
Countess Emilia Coronari. 

She had suffered from sundown, till 
Battista, terrified, had sent for the sur- 
geon, the only one in that small place, 
and had learned, to her still greater 
terror, that he had gone to a neighbor- 
ing town to pass the night and would 
not return till late in the morning. 
From time to time in the intervals of 
that anxious watching the woman crept 
softly to the half-open door of a corridor | 
having a southern window, and relieved 
her excited feelings by shaking her fist 
in the direction where the surgeon had 
gone, sending her anger after him ina 
whisper which might have scorched his 
ears: ‘“ Brutto brigante! Thou goest to 
visit strangers, and leavest thine own to 
die! Che tl diavolo ti porti!” Then, 
composing herself, she returned to the 
bed with a face all tenderness, and a 
voice softer than the first sigh of the 
south wind. 

The other woman was more stolid, 
and had less feeling of responsibility té 
disturb her. She sat and stared, anx- 
ious and affectionate, but sleepy. 

And, meanwhile, the midnight was 
passed, and they were moving toward 
another day. ; 

There came a sigh from the pillows, 
and both women started. The invalid 
opened her eyes and glanced about her. 
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“How are ,you, bella mia?” asked 
Battista tenderly. 

“T have slept. Iam alittle restored,” 
replied the lady in a soft, faint voice. 

She glanced at the window, and saw 
that a pallid light from without weak- 
ened the reflection of the lamp on the 
curtain. 

“Draw back the curtain and put out 
the lamp,” she said, “‘ and then lie down 
to rest, both of you: you must be weary 
and sleepy.” 

They obeyed her. The brass lamp 
was extinguished, leaving the room in 
darkness, save for the tiny flame floating 
in olive oil before a picture of Santa 
Maria del Porto, and the dim lustre 
from the eastern sky. They drew back 
the curtain, and left the casement quite 
free, with a delicate coolness stealing in. 
Then Battista lay down on a wide sofa 
in the room, and Chiara threw herself 
on the bed in her own little chamber 
near by. In five minutes both were 
sound asleep. They were the only per- 
sons in the house, these three. 

The lady lay and looked out through 
the casement. A sense of utter weak- 
ness had conquered her fears, and her 
spirit seemed to float, cold and calm, 
upon silent heights while she watched 
the coming in of another day over the 
earth, and contemplated the hovering 
visions of life and death which alter- 
nately presented themselves to her mind. 
Not many hours had passed since her 
heart was in a tempest of passion with 
the thought of her ruined hopes, of the 
husband of a few months whom she had 
left: in disgust never to see again, and of 
the desolation of meeting her trial with 
only servants about her. Now she felt 
as dead to passion as if her soul had 
risen from the warm currents of her 
human blood and sailed upward into the 
cool, thin ether. Through that crystal- 
line medium she looked calmly at the 
past and the present, nor cared to stir 
with a single prayerful breath the close- 
hung curtain of the future. 

Sweet, innocent pictures of her child- 
hood rose and passed. They were to 
her as the tuning of a harp before sing- 
ing. The early triumphs of the girl- 





poetess, when she had been caressed in 
many a gilded salon, and old men had 
listened, smiling, to her verses, waved 
her perfumed laurels before her unre- 
sponsive sense. Fond and foolish love- 
passages stole into view, whispering of 
a time when she had believed each soul 
born on the earth to be but the broken 
half of a perfect sphere, and that he 
who found his mate among these lower 
shades should be.a star; and moments 
of anguish, that, when they passed, were 
as sharp as sword-blades, started out in 
her memory of those days when first 
she knew that she had wedded darkness 
and not light; yet neither the one nor 
the other had power to melt one snow- 
flake of her coldness or wake a ripple 
on the calmness of her spirit. She saw 
and judged them all. They were a 
tuning of the chords. What melody 
was to follow? she asked, yet did not 
listen for an answer, but only waited. 

Slowly the thin white light stole up 
among the stars. How many a time 
she had watched from that casement 
while the great constellations passed by, 
and singled out their fairest jewels to 
make bright her songs, and searched 
the earth -stained horizon for the first 
dancing beams, red, blue, and silver, of 
that favorite of the nations, the Cyno- 
sure, the lord of summer heat, the Stella 
Matutina of the people, Sirius, the 
splendid ! 

“‘ He made the stars also,” she mur- 
mured, as they grew fainter at the coming 
of light, the first-born; and, lifted up, 
her soul seemed to sparkle as the frost 
sparkles, and she adored the One who - 
makes and unmakes; the multiform, 
the inevitable; who breathes through 
the violet and flames through the 
thunderbolt ; who is moonlight and star- 
light, and morning and evening, and all 
days; who dwells in thick darkness; 
who waits, but swerves not; who laughs 
to scorn the scorner, and mocks at re- 
sistance; the hater of lies, and the lover 
of courage; who crowns the brow that 
is uplifted to him, and leads the doubter 
in a dark labyrinth; who is Osiris and 
Brahma, Prometheus and Jove, the Fire- 
God of the Parsee and the Jewel in the 
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Lotos ; who turns creation in his hand as 
an hour-glass; who looks on the rainbow 
and remembers. 

Her thoughts floated about him as 
snow-flakes float about the hemispheres, 
and floating fell, and falling melted. 

“JT know Thou wilt not lose me,” 
she whispered: “I am but little more 
than a sparrow; but Thou wilt not lose 

? 

The mountain:outlines grew sharp 
against the brightening éast, and all be- 
tween that band of dusky orange and 
the violet zenith was a gleaming silver. 

“Yesterday the sun rose on the 
northern side of that tallest peak,” said 
the poetess. “To-day ‘twill rise just 
on the peak itself; and by to-morrow 
morning—Ah! shall I live to see it 
burning through that splinter at the 
south, and touching the last bough of 
my tall pomegranate with its earliest 
ray? To-day the flowering almond will 
catch the first.” 

A faint tremor crept into her whisper- 
ing voice, and the dark, brilliant eyes 
grew tearful. 

“T wish that we might both live or 
both die,” she said. “I would have my 
child with me whether I stay or go.” 

A radiance grew around the tingling 
height. The mists were bleached to 
silver as they floated slowly upward, 
sleeping yet. The air was full of the 
songs of birds innumerable. Human 
life awoke. 

“@Q heavenly Father, let us both 
live !” 

The prayer of awakening passion was 
borne outward on a cry of pain; the 
spirit, half exhaled, dropped back into 
the starting blood, and the struggle for 
life recommenced. 

The day grew to a steadfast glory, 
and when its first ray shot over the 
mountain-peak into the chamber, Bat- 
tista, radiant with delight, and holding a 
bundle in her arms, leaned over the bed. 

“ Signora contessa mia,” she said, “ it 
is a lovely little girl !” 

“ Una bella femmina !” repeated the 
maid in an ecstasy. 

The mother lifted her drooping lids 
and smiled, all heaven in her soul. “A 
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girl !” she whispered. 
is Aurora.” 

Battista gave the babe to its mother, 
then went out into the southern corridor 
and shook her fist toward a distant paese 
white against the sun. 

“Eh! eh!” she cackled with trium- 
phant mocking, “ Signor chirurgo mio ! 
Eh! eh!” 


“ Then her name 


CHAPTER II. 


SASSOVIVO. 


THE town of Sassovivo is built around 


the sides of a low mountain of the same 


name, the houses fitted in between 
ledges that push themselves out abruptly 
here and there,—built chiefly on the 
southern side, where there are fewer 
rocks. The principal highway descends 
on the eastern side between two of these 
ledges, curls around the base of the 
mountain, and moves off westward in 
search of Rome. This is the Serpen- 
tino; and its first turn is underneath 
the Countess Emilia’s windows. Other 
narrow roads and paths wriggle down as 
best they may in hidden crevices, un- 
savory for the most . You were 
best to take the highway, where half 
the width of an old Roman road paved 
with large flat stones serves as a side- 
walk. The other half lies under five 
feet of earth and arich growth of flower- 
ing trees. 

Northward from the town rises the 
great Monte Roccioso, a stern gray giant 
that holds the smaller height between its 
feet and shields it from all the cold 
winds, the maestro, tramontana, and 
greco, and sends down through its fis- 
sures bright cool streams of crystalline 
water. 

An isthmus of verdant land connects 
the two mountains, forming a beautiful 
plateau even with the town, but sepa- 
rated from it by almost impassable . 
This plateau is rough at the eastern ex- 
tremity, but slopes smoothly to the 
western plain. On this isthmus is the 
villa of the feudal family of Sassovivo, 
the Dukes Cagliostro. Seen from the 
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west, their lovely domain seemed to sit 
between the arms of an immense throne, 
down from which the vines and olives 
swept like a garment and spread them- 
selves into the plain. Through the 
midst of this sunny verdure a broad ilex 
avenue drew its smooth undulations of 
deep shade, and joined the Serpentino in 
the plain, and went off with it in search 
of Rome. 

The ancient citadel of the Cagliostri 
had been on the summit of Monte 
Sassovivo, and there still remained the 
ruins of a square tower with one wall 
lifted and holding up an arched window. 
This fragment of masonry, with its 
open arch, was called the Cornice by the 
people on the plateau ; and many a bright 
sky-picture it framed. Now the sun 
looked through, and now the moon, and 
now it was the “ paved work of a sap- 
phire” fit for a heavenly vision to stand 
upon. In winter, when the sun hung 
low in the south, the shadow of this 
ruin travelled across the isthmus, till at 
noon it touched the central window of 
the palace, and at sunset faded off the 
eastern rock on which stood Casa Coro- 
nari. In summer the dusky gnomon 
with its heart of light only crept along 
the edge of the bright gardens of the 
Cagliostri. 

A slender line of broken stones that 
had once been a wall ran down the 
mountain from the old citadel to a high 
rock on the western border of the town ; 
and here stood yet the remains of an 
old castle, with its dark, frowning walls 
lifted against the sunset. 

Almost sixty years before, a Scotch 
painter had permission to make 
an apartment for himself among the 
uninhabited ruins of this old castle. 
Permission had readily been given, for 
he was a gentleman, and about to be 
married to the daughter of a man who 
stood well with the ducal family. The 
Cavaliere Lirici was well born, and, 
though poor, had always maintained a 
certain dignity in the town ; and his wife 
and her beautiful blonde daughter went 
frequently to the palace when the family 
was there. Moreover, the rambling cats 
and children who frequented the place 





were more picturesque than profitable, — 


and the artist paid regularly a small 
but sufficient rent. He took a lease so 
long as to make the ruins almost his 
own, and made it a condition that if they 
should ever be taken from him or his 
heirs without their consent they should 
be paid the full sum for all the improve- 
ments made. The duke, on his part, 
consented to the conditions for himself 
and his successor. While the rebuild- 
ing was in progress, the Scotchman 
bought certain narrow and arid terraces 
on the cliff-side below the castle, turned 
the broccoli and cabbages that grew 
there heads down for guano, had earth 
brought from the plain below and a 
thread of a stream from the hill above, 
and planted a choice little vigna and 
orchard in the warm crevices of the 
living rock that pushed its crimson 
white-streaked masses out and gave the 
mountain a name. Steps in the rock so 
steep and narrow as to be mere stone 
ladders led from terrace to terrace. The 
last one stopped with its rough parapet 
on a level with the upper. branches of 
the duke’s olive-trees, that stood below in 
a multitude dull with their weight of 
honey-colored oil, dreaming of glittering 
tables and crystal bottles set in silver, 
and of dim incense- churches 
where they should illumine the gold 
and silver lamps with lambent flames 
and see what saints and angels did at 
night in the wide aisles and in the dusky 
splendor of the painted arches and round 
the jewelled shrines. 

The people stared wide-mouthed 
the making of these terraces with earth 
brought from where nature had laid it 
to where man would have it. They 
would as soon have thought of robbing 
their shoulders to make round their 
cheeks. And they stared when they 
saw how stately chambers grew into 
perfection among those desolate walls, 
and comfort and beauty made its home 
within them. And, lastly, they stared 
once more, for they were shut out for- 
ever from the old castle where all their 
lives they had hitherto wandered at their 
will 


Four years the painter and his bride 
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lived there, as happy as the sun. A 
boy was born to them in the first year. 
Then the young mother died ; and after 
a short time the father took his child, 
shut up the house, and went to Rome. 
A brother artist came to occupy the 
apartment till the master could bear to 
return to it. 

He never could bear to return and 
live the prose of life where once its 
poetry had been. He took his child to 
England and put him to school there. 
When the: boy was eight years old he 
brought him to see his birthplace, but 
left the new wife in Rome while they 
made this little pilgrimage. And still 
he kept his hold of the place, and sent 
occasional tenants to it. The vigne 
were renewed at his order, the house 
repaired. 

Years passed, and once again he came, 
an old man now, and stayed there alone 
one silent autumn month, and took a 
final leave of his sweetest home. But 
before going he renewed the lease for 
his son with the young duke, and per- 
mitted the duke’s administrator to live 
in the place, occupying half the rooms 
rent-free for the care of the whole. 
And he presented the young duchess 
with the fruit of his well-kept vigna 
for her own table, and begged her to 
have a smile for his boy Angelo if. ever 
he should come there. And he was 
sure to come some day, he said. 

And then he kissed the lady’s hand, 
and went away forever. His name was 
Donald Glenlyon. 


CHAPTER III. 
AURELIA. 


-Two years before this Italian mother 
brought forth her child in triumph and 
named it for the morning light, an Eng- 
lish mother had died that her child 
might live, and, seeing with her fading 
eyes the sunny silken down on her little 
one’s head, had named her Aurelia. 

That unconscious head thus crowned at 
its birth with a golden name and an ir- 
reparable grief had yet another loss in 
store to make its sorrow perfect. Death 

Vou. V. N.S—2 





entered again the English home on the 
same day that saw new life a guest in 
the Italian one. The father followed 
the mother, and the golden head was 
an orphan. 

This father, Mr. Winfield, had lived 
since his widowhood in a city of. villas 
and gardens that in-this July weather 
were in their greatest glory. He wasa 
strict, even stern, member of the Church 
of England, so grave in demeanor that 
strangers usually took him to be a clergy- 
man. He was highly respected by all 
who knew him, though scarcely popular. 
He had married late in life, congratu- 
lating himself on having found at last the 
perfect Christian lady whom he had so 
long and vainly sought. And scarcely 
had he found her when he lost her. 
But little more than two years had 
passed when he was called to follow 
her. 

His wife had no near relatives; and 
he had none to whom he was willing to 
intrust the child. His sickness was 
sudden. and short, and the thought of 
her made death seem terrible to him. 
He had meant her to be such a per- 
fect creature, had taken such pains with 
her early training. Already he could 
see that her character had begun to take 
form, and that she had received inef- 
faceable impressions. She was calculated 
to receive such impressions. There was 
something of the father’s rock foun- 
dation underneath the little curls and 
dimples. 

Who would carry out what he had 
begun, and save the girl from a life of 
vanity? The only friend she had was 
her nurse and his faithful housekeeper, 
Mrs. Gowan. Half he resolved to leave 
the child with her. And then, just be- 
fore it was too late, a light broke in, and 
all his fears took flight. 

He recollected a man who at college 
had been one of his heroes, and whose 
subsequent life he had followed with an 
admiration which was ardent, if some- 
times unwilling. In all his knowledge 
of men, no other had given him an ex- 
ample of a kindness so tender, an in- 
tegrity so firm, and a courage so un- 
daunted. 
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This man, the son of a Scotch painter 
who might have been famous but that 
sudden wealth had changed him from 
an artist to a dilettante, and of an. Ital- 
ian girl who had left him motherless 
almost in his infancy, had led a notable 
and exceptional life. He was a philan- 
thropist whose sole prayer had seemed 
to be,— 


Write me as one who loves his fellow-men. 


He had been worshipped and abused, as 
such men must be. By the few whose 
esteem was of value, he was revered; and 
he was loved: devotedly in many silent, 
scattered lives which knew not of each 
other. 

The dying man knew that his old 
friend was anything but orthodox, 
though he had said little or nothing of 
religions: he knew it by his silence more 
than by his speech. On the other hand, 
if he had any prejudice in favor of any 
mode of worship, might it not be for the 
faith of his Italian mother? Yet not 
for that did the father hesitate. Few 
people are perfectly orthodox at the hour 
of death. 


When that cry, “ Lazarus, 

come forth!” is heard by the soul, the 

bands that have held it begin to loosen. 
He dictated a letter, and Mrs. Gowan 


wrote it. He spoke of hours which 
they had passed together in their youth, 
of marks of affection which each had re- 
ceived from the other, and of differences 
which had tested, without destroying, 
their mutual esteem. And then he 
added, “I am dying, and I leave a 
little motherless girl to the mercy of 
the world.” 

When the letter was written, he 
signed it with his own hand, that was 
already cold, the signature slanting down 
the page and so nearly illegible that the 
housekeeper had added his name beneath 
in her own hand. 

It had not been necessary for him 
to ask any guardianship for his child. 
Well he knew the nobleness of that 
heart, and that even from a stranger 
such an appeal would not have been 
disregarded. He felt a peaceful assur- 
ance that Glenlyon would not refuse to 
come to him. Had he not responded 
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to every cry of grief that ever came to 
him, with a word of sympathy and en- 
couragement, at least, if he could give no 
more? Had wrong: ever been done in 
his own land or in others but his voice 
had been raised to denounce it? Had 
he not spent his life and his substance 
for the unfortunate, wherever they 
might be found? Had he not beat 
upon his own heart as upon a fie 
anvil till the flying sparks had kindled 
conflagrations where no fuel had seemed 
to exist? Had he not been pitiful to 
street-waifs, to fallen women, to dis- 
charged convicts, to outcasts of every 
sort, and yet, withal, a lover of order? 
Had he not guarded jealously the rights 
of the stranger? and was he not the 
champion of' the silent ? 

Oh, Glenlyon would surely come ! 

Though with his human eyes he 
might not see him coming, his spirit, if 
such power were permitted, would see 
that faithful Christian respond to his 
call. 

For, whatever doubts thisstern church- 
man might have had of the man to whom 
he appealed in the hour of his need, he 
knew him fora Christian. By his works 
he knew him. 

When the child was brought to receive 
her father’s last blessing, a little, gray- 
eyed, laughing creature, and he felt with 
a new vividness how helpless she was, 
and what a white soul was there to make 
the world more fair or for the world to 
soil, he knew that a strong and generous 
friend had been raised up for her. 

Glenlyon would come ! 

She sat on his bed, her bright hair 
shining about her head and neck, her . 
eyes dilating with wonder and even some- 
thing of fear. She held up her toys, and 
her steady gaze seemed to ask if that 
were indeed her father who looked so 
white and who did not smile on her. 

“ Let in the sun,” he said. And they 
opened the curtains to the light that illu- 
minated all the dusky room. 

The child smiled and looked at her 
father. 

He spoke, laying his cold hand on 
her head: ‘“ May the God of the father- 
less bless thee, my child! May he be 
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pitiful to thy youth and tenderness, and 
keep thee in the right way all the days 
of thy life! May Christ Jesus forever 
bless thee, my fatherless child !” 

She sat there, silent and steadfastly 
gazing, the sunlight shining over them 
both. And then, even in that bright- 
ness, even her infant eyes saw a shadow 
in her father’s face as he passed into the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

“He is coming,” they heard him 
whisper, as they stood weeping around 
his bed ; and they thought that he meant 
Christ Jesus. 

He meant Glenlyon. 

The Lord had come already. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


GLENLYON came. He came up from 
London by night, and reached the gate 
of the park where his friend lived at 
early morning. The gate was not yet 
open. Only the families living within 


went out by this gate: the servants 


passed by another way. The porter 
looked through the window of his ivy- 
wreathed cottage at the summons. It 
was not an imperative one, and there- 
fore he did not respect it. He could not 
know that its gentleness was from awe 
in the presence of death. 

He saw a tall and rather dusty gentle- 
man standing outside,—a very tall gentle- 
man, with gray threads in his full dark 
hair and long beard. His eyes were of a 
pale blue, and looked out from a depth ; 
his strong yet regular features were 
serious, even solemn. There was some- 
thing in his air which made the porter 
change his first intention not to hurry 
himself. He went out, and touched his 
hat involuntarily as he waited, standing 
in the doorway. 

“Open the gate,” said the stranger. 

The porter obeyed without asking any 
questions, and his impression of the 
stranger's consequence was increased 
when Glenlyon passed him by as if 
unconscious of his being and walked 
along the wide avenue, where half a 
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score of blooming villas stood facing the 
park, with their backs to the high wall 
on the north. 

He looked anxiously at each one as 
he passed. The windows all stood open, 
and there were servants in sight, sweep- 
ing, dusting, or talking with each other 
from garden to garden, or gathering 
flowers for the vases. Surely there was 
no sorrow behind any of these fluttering 
curtains. 

The trees half hid the last of this row 
of houses. When he came near, he saw 
that, though the door stood open, the 
shutters were all closed, and there was 
no one in sight. A thin wreath of 
smoke rose straight into the morning 
air: there was no other sign of life. 

Reaching the gate, Glenlyon uttered 
a low exclamation, and stopped. There 
was a crape scarf tied to the bell-handle. 
He rested his arms on the gate and 
dropped his face to them. ll the 
words of sympathy and reassurance that 
he would have uttered had come too 
late. He could only stand there and 
water the threshold of the dead with 
his regretful tears. 

Presently a step came down from the 
door, and he raised his head. A man- 
servant came out to him. 

“He sent for me,” said Glenlyon ; 
“and I am come too late.” 

“Yes, sir; he went yesterday. He 
said that you were sure to come. Will 
you come in, sir ?” 

The visitor hesitated. His disap- 
pointment was so sharp that he did not 
wish to face at once a new pain. “Am 
I needed for anything now ?” he asked. 

“T think not, sir. Mrs. Gowan has 
given all the necessary orders, and some 
gentlemen and the sexton have arranged 
for the funeral this afternoon. But you 
will want some breakfast and to rest. 
Your room is ready for you.” 

Glenlyon turned away: “Not now. 
I will walk about the park for an hour 
before coming in.” 

With a slow and heavy step, and his 
head bowed down, he walked along the 
avenue toward the eastern gate. The 
sun shone on a few tears fallen in his 
beard. His heart was pierced by that 
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cry which he had been too late to an- 
swer. But, as he thought, the words 
came back and soothed him, “ He said 
that you were sure to come.” “ He did 
not need to see me, then,” he thought, 
and took comfort. 

The park in which he walked was a 
private one, the common property of a 
tew householders whose pretty villas 
were built, each in its own garden, 
around the borders. All the centre and 
south of the park were slopes of velvet 
green, with groves, and lightly-shaded 
avenues, and single trees that spread 
wide and high their lordly branches. The 
city stood close to the walls, but nothing 
disturbed the sylvan quiet of the spot. 
Tree-tops, with a few spires and roofs 
among them, and a low, undulating 
horizon of green hills, were visible over 
the walls. 

The scene was fair and peaceful. 

Glenlyon turned backward and went 
into the house of death. 

. The day passed. People came and 
went softly, and in the afternoon there 
was a funeral. 

When all was over, Glenlyon went 
back to the house to give his last direc- 
tions before returning to London. Mrs. 
Gowan was to follow him with the child 
the next day. He had assumed the 
guardianship of the little one without 
having seen her. Some kind neighbor 
had taken her home to play with her 
own children that day. 

The door stood open. He entered, 
but met no one. The whole house was 
still. The servants were having their 
dinner in a distant room, and had not 
expected him sosoon. He did not know 
where to find them, and shrank from 
breaking that silence with the sound of 
a bell. He hesitated a moment, then 
went up-stairs into the chamber where 
the dead had lain. All the windows 
were open now to the light breeze, the 
room was despoiled of half its furniture, 
the bed-clothes were taken away, and 
the mattress lay bare, without even a 
pillow. 

As Glenlyon reached the threshold, he 
saw a child standing in the middle of 
the room. She had been looking at the 


carried her down-stairs. 





bed, but turned her wide eyes quickly 
to the door at sound of his step, a fright- 
ened hope starting out of. them, and as 
quickly fading away at sight of a stranger. 
Her under lip was pushed out and quiver- 
ing, and her soft gray eyes stood full of 
tears as they turned back to the empty 
bed again. Her tumbled frock and hair 
showed that she had been sleeping; and 
through an open door was visible in an- 
other room a child's bed, with the print 
of a small form in it and the dent made 
by a little head in the pillow. A tiny 
shoe hung by its strap to one ankle, the 
other was on the foot. 

Glenlyon looked at this child, not yet 
three years old, as she stood there alone 
confronting an immeasurable grief, and 
his heart swelled. Men and women 
have a wider vision, and in their utmost 
anguish they can see a mighty ring of 
hope or consolation shining round their 
love’s eclipse; but this infant, crushed 
and uncomprehending, saw but an empty 
bed. Those tears through which she 
looked were to her heart the universal 
deluge. 

“ Poor little dear!” said Glenlyon, 
taking a step nearer. “Do you want 
your papa ?” 

She looked at him again, and her 
breath came in quick pants, and the 
suspended tears trembled with fulness. 

“Do you want your papa?” he re- 
peated softly. 

Down rolled the tears over her cheeks, 
up came the sobs out of her throat. 
“ Papa! papa !” she cried, looking wildly 
around. 

He held his arms out to her. “Come 
and let us search for him,” he said. 

She was too much absorbed in her 
grief to hesitate. He took her up, and, 
with many a softly-murmured word, 
He looked 
into one room after another, to keep her 
heart up. He carried her out into the 
garden,—“ Let us sce if he is here,”— 
and called her attention to bird and 
cloud and passer-by, to win her thoughts 
away from grief, if but for an instant. 
He showed all the little arts of a woman 
in consoling and distracting, and was 
as much absorbed and in earnest as 
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though he were soothing the woes of a 
people. 

The time for the train by which he was 
to have returned to London came and 
passed, and he gave it no thought. He 
was sending a servant to buy toys and 
sweets for the child, was playing the 
piano for her, was opening his watch for 
her to see the works, and he left her only 
when she had sobbed herself’ to sleep. 

He took her and her nurse to London 
with him the next morning; and again 
she was his occupation. He carried her 
up and down the great city, watching 
eagerly for the smile that half waked at 
some new sight; and when it died away 
again, and the lip began to tremble and 
the eyes to wander, they started up once 
more and went on in search of papa. 

Days and weeks went by, and this tall 
gentleman with the grand, serious face, 
and the golden-haired fairy with tears in 
her eyes, became a familiar sight in cer- 
tain pleasant quarters of the town, wander- 
ing up and down in rain and shine. They 
sought the lost father in bright parks 
where far-off gardens shone like rain- 
bows through the clustering trees; in 
museums they followed him from room 
to room, behind great tables of antique 
vases, and among the stuffed beasts whose 
terrors were less terrible than grief; they 
sought him in picture-galleries, in music- 
halls, in crowded streets, in carriages, in 
railway trains, among a thousand lovely 
and exciting distractions. 

Sometimes committees waited, and din- 
ners and correspondents were neglected, 
and men with important affairs to talk 
about were put aside, while Glenlyon and 
his little ward went tirelessly wandering 
about on their piteous search. 

Little by little the sobs grew still, and 
the tears more rare, and the smiles more 
frequent ; and at length the search was 
ended, for the child had found a father. 

And then, when she was consoled, he 
told her gently of the father who had 
gone to heaven, where one day she would 
find him ; and from his story her childish 
imagination built up an image of wide 
blue wings behind which one who loved 
her waited, watching. over her by night 
with starry eyes. She was in no haste 
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to go to him, for she had found the face 
of love; and it was to her as her father's 
face. 

Glenlyon was a childless widower. He 
had married early in life, and had ‘not 
married well. His wife had become an 
invalid, and all their children had died 
in infancy. For ‘fifteen years he had 
watched over her, bearing her com- 
plaints with patient kindness, and at 
length had laid her to rest with deep 
sighs in which was somewhat of relief 
as well as sorrow. Since then he had 
lived alone in a pleasant old London 
house, never leaving town except on 
business. 

In the: pleasantest chamber of this 
house he established his young ward; 
and when she was old enough, he gave 
her a governess and masters; and he 
overlooked all her studies. When she 
became a young maiden, and he felt that 
she had need of the society of women, 
he sought out his half-estranged rela- 
tives and begged them to be kind to her. 
His father's second wife was a Scotch 
lady, who had never half approved of the 
courses of her step-son; and when she 
became a widow she returned with her 
two daughters to Scotland, and left him 
to do.as he would. There had been no 
quarrel; they had merely drifted apart. 
She was dead, and her daughters married, 
long before he took this child. They 
exchanged ceremouious greetings at cer- 
tain seasons, and then forgot each other. 
But he knew that they were proud, ex- 
clusive, but pure-souled women, and he 
desired no better friends for the girl. 

She grew to a fair maidenhood under 
the tutelage which they readily accorded. 
Her talents were graceful, if not brilliant, 
her beauty a soft captivating sort which 
grew upon the beholder and fascinated: 
him before he was aware. Perhaps: 
among her greatest fascinations was one- 
which many young girls entirely lose- 
sight of, or do not dream can be a charm, 
—her perfect obedience to the authority: 
of her guardian and of the persons who: 
represented him. She left a pleasant. 
company or refused an alluring acquaint- 
ance at their request with a smile on her- 
pretty mouth and an up-look of confi- 
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dence and affection into their faces which 
was irresistible. It made the task of 
protecting her a proud one; for her man- 
ner reflected honor on her guardians as 
well as on herself. One naturally thought, 
on witnessing one of these little scenes, 
How agreeable must be that person for 
whom she so readily resigns all other 
company! how delightful that home to 
which she so smilingly turns from every 
scene of gayety ! 

Nor did this sweet submission bear 
any sign of weakness or lack of character. 
It was rather the manner of one who walks 
for the first time in a way which others 
know well, and who has perfect confi- 
dence in her guide. She never hesitated 
in the most worldly company to give 
duty as the motive for her actions; and 
she made right-doing more fascinating 
in the eyes of those who gave such mo- 
tives little thought than they had ever 
believed it could be. 

The first impression she produced, and, 
for many, the sole one, was of softness 
and gentleness. Her wavy hair, now a 


pale brown with sunny reflections, her 


dove-like gray eyes, the delicate infantine 
pallor of her face, the pink lips, the dim- 
ple that came and went with her slight, 
frequent smile, the simple dresses of 
modest make and color, the pale blue 
ribbons that she wore so much,—these 
made an ensemble which suggested all 
that was most gentle. But a reader of 
faces might have seen signs of strength 
of will in the mouth and chin, and in 
the fair, straight brows; one whom she 
bad been counselled to repel would have 
found that her eyes were cold and her 
face capable of assuming a marble im- 
mobility ; and her voice, though low and 
well trained, was not soft in tone, but had 
a certain clear, hard quality. It was a 
voice which would be harsh if raised in 
anger; but it never had been, and prob- 
ably never would be, raised in anger. 
Without making any talk on the subject, 
she avoided all vulgarity. She regarded 
good taste as a virtue, and virtue as good 
taste. Whatever society had decided 
upon as proper she did quietly, but with- 
out servility ; whatever her father's re- 
ligion bade her do as a duty she did 
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with smiling readiness. Some stern prin- 
ciples, inherited, it may be, from her 
father and strengthened by her guardian, 
might have drawn the reproach of pru- 
dery on most girls; but they invested 
her with a -higher value and delicacy. 
She would not waltz, but she declined 
with a dimpling smile which robbed re- 
fusal of its harshness; and many a gen- 
tleman who swung about more brilliant 
beauties and left them indifferently 
would have felt his heart beat high with 
pride and delight if he could have hoped 
to lay his hand for a few brief moments 
on that slender waist. 

It was a case of jeunesse savait. In 
short, the good stars had met in the 
horoscope of a passionless nature and 
made it nearly faultless. A petted only 
or eldest child is already put in good 
nature with the world; and good nature 
and the habit of pleasing are a battle 
half won. 

Mrs. Kinlock, Glenlyon’s. younger 
step-sister, had but one daughter, mar- 
ried to the Hon. Mr. Woodford, attaché 


of the English embassy at Vienna. Mrs. 


Kinlock, therefore, was free to give much 
of her time to Aurelia, and was glad of 
her charming company during their visits 
to the country. She had already given 
the girl some respectable, but not very 
brilliant, society. Glenlyon resolutely 
set his face against a London season. . 

His elder step-sister had married a 
Scotch laird, and was too much occu- 
pied with her six sons and three daugh- 
ters to think much of any other person’s 
sons and daughters. It just crossed her 
prudent mind, however, that one of her 
younger sons would do extremely well 
to marry Glenlyon’s ward and possible 
heiress. 

Mrs. Kinlock had trained her charge 
in her father’s religion, and had warned 
her with sufficient plainness against im- 
bibing any extravagant ideas from her 
guardian. 

‘“‘ My brother is a man of great talent 
and force of character,” the lady said. 
‘He is a very superior person, and can 
therefore say and do what would not be- 
come us to echo. We should only be 
ridiculed for what in him is admired.” 
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“‘ My guardian never wished me to 
make myself conspicuous or singular,” 
Aurelia replied calmly. ‘“ He has always 
been pleased that I should do as others 
do.” 

She told the truth. Glenlyon had 
learned that it requires an exceptional 
strength and force of character to sustain 
an exceptional position undaunted and 
untroubled, and that one who has stepped 
outside of the ranks must feel that lofty 
indifference to the host of critics, small, 
and sometimes even respectable, which 
is harder to learn than scorn,—which is, 
indeed, the philosophy that survives when 
scorn has ceased to be a passion. 

He certainly had no wish that his ward 
should be other than the charming girl 
she was. 


CHAPTER V. 
THREESCORE AND TEN, AND FIVE. 


At the wide drawing-room window 
of a pleasant old London house in a 
pleasant London square, the deep-hued 
smoky sunshine of a summer morning 
was waiting for admittance. The shutters 
were open, but a straight linen curtain in 
brown and amber stripes still covered the 
panes, not drawn so closely, however, but 
that a single ray entered at one corner and 
struck a gilt handle of a large cabinet of 
ebony and brass that stood beside the 
window. This small spark rebounded to 
a candlestick, and from thence to a mirror, 
which flung it toasofa-cushion. It sunk 
there in a spot of deep red, and went no 
farther. 

This bright little visitor, without illu- 
minating the room, made it visible. It 
was a large chamber, occupying the whole 
house-front, and communicated by fold- 
ing doors, now -shut, with another room 
at the back of the house. 

The front room, originally a drawing- 
room, had gradually assumed the appear- 
ance of a study. A large writing-table 
was drawn near the window, and an arm- 
chair stood before it. There were several 
cases of books on the walls, and the black- 
and-gold cabinet was full of pigeon-holes 
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for papers. A stronger light would have 
revealed that the furniture was well worn, 
though scrupulously kept. The colors of 
the velvet draperies had been maroon, 
and the carpet a mass of shadowy ferns 
with pomegranate-blossoms in bunches, 
and threads of gold-color had run through 
the tassels and fringes; but now all had 
settled into a general tone of reddish 
brown, with deep, soft shadows. It was 
the background of an old portrait, with- 
out the figure. 

A door opened from the passage, and 
a trim house-maid entered, bearing a 
tray on which a frugal breakfast was 
exquisitely arranged. She placed it on 
the writing-table before the arm-chair, 
glanced about to see that all was in order, 
wiped a speck of dust off the chair-back 
with her apron, and tripped away, at the 
sound of the door-bell, with a self-satisfied 
‘ook on her pretty face. 

In a moment she returned with a 
handful of papers and letters, laid them ° 
beside the tray, and tripped away again. 
She had scarcely gone, when the door 
opened a third time, but less briskly now, 
and the old background received its figure. 
It was an old man of imposing height 
and presence, with heaped-up snowy hair 
and along white beard. Pale-blue eyes, 
slightly dimmed by time, looked forth 
from under heavy brows with an expres- 
sion of calm thoughtfulness and uncon- 
scious melancholy. It would be hard to 
say why strangers sometimes guessed that 
he was Scotch before knowing that he 
was. His niece the attaché’s wife called 
him the Scotch Jove. 

No one, certainly, guessed that Italian 
blood flowed in his veins, though men had 
sometimes seen his passion sweep every- 
thing before it. It was no hidden fire of 
the blood that blazed out then and startled 
those who had heard only his judicial 
and somewhat ponderous speech ; nor was 
it an egotistical rage which moved him. 
The first spark that entered his heart 
lighted his eyes; and when attack or 
opposition touched him personally, he 
seldom answered. His fire had quite an- 
other source. Souls such as his are the 
earthly stations of heavenly judgment, 
and when they denounce a wrong it is 
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the anger of the Lord which flashes 
through them, and their speech is an echo 
of the thunders of Sinai. 

“My mother was Italian, and gave me 
her own name,” he would say on the rare 
occasions when his Christian name excited 
comment, and, saying so, he would remain 
silent a moment, considering, almost as 
if the fact were new to himself, or had 
been long forgotten and was recalled 
with some surprise. 

In fact, his birth and that far-away 
home under the sun were to him a sort 
of myth and mystery, and he thought of 
them as in the old time some hero might 
have thought upon his birth when told 
that his mother wasa nymph. He had 
learned and kept his mother’s language ; 
he was careful of his speech, and even of 
his thought, on all Italian things, guard- 
ing a tender chivalry for the fair mother- 
country ; but of sympathy he had as yet 
felt nothing. % 

This gentleman closed the door behind 
him, paused a moment, then came for- 
ward and drew up the curtain, letting 
in the slanting sunshine. He had never 


asked his own reason for directing the 
servant to leave the curtain for him to 


raise. She thought that it was to spare 
for a few minutes the further fading of 
the faded hangings,—a servant’s inter- 
pretation. Perhaps the instinct of letting 
light into darkness, of making all things 
better than he found them, working at 
the foundations of his life, had been at 
the root of this fancy. 

He glanced out into the square, stood 
in the sun an instant, then seated him- 
self, and began to eat his breakfast. His 
slowness and hesitation came neither from 
weakness nor from doubt, but were the 
result of a habit of abstraction. 

His breakfast ended, and the tray taken 
away by the prompt and silent hand- 
maiden, he drew his mail toward him and 
sorted it with deliberate care,—the papers 
to wait, the letters to receive immediate 
attention. One of them, a delicate letter 
with a fanciful seal,—plainly a young 
lady’s letter,—was laid aside on the 
pile of journals. The others he read. 
Some were briefly answered, and some 
destroyed. After writing a few words 
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on the backs of those he kept, he rose 
and placed them in the old cabinet beside 
the window, each in its place. 

Then he returned to his arm-chair, like 
one who has performed a task, took the 
remaining letter and turned it over with 
a tender interest, glancing at the light and 
graceful penmanship, the delicate cream 
tint, and the pretty seal; then, leaning 
back, he opened it carefully, and un- 
folded the closely-written sheet with a 
look of pleasant expectation. 

Twice a week unfailingly these letters 
came to him from his absent ward, who 
was passing a summer month or two at 
Tunbridge Wells with Mrs. Kinlock. As 
he opened this one, a slender black cord 
with a tiny gold ring on it dropped out. 

He read : 

My pear GuaRDIAN: You are sure 
not to remember that the day on which 
this will reach you, the 18th of July, 
is your seventy-fifth birthday. But I 
have not forgotten it; and neither have 
I forgotten that by this time your eye- 
glasses will need a new cord. The cord 
is a matter of course, but the ring is my 
little present for your birthday. I had 
it made on the model of one worn ‘by a 
gentleman here. He says that it makes 
the cord less likely to pull on the glasses. 
I have noticed that sometimes, when you 
move quickly, your glasses get a pull that 
seems to annoy your eyes.” 

The writer went on to describe her 
life and tell all its little incidents. Then 
he read: 

‘“‘ Mrs. Kinlock has just received a 
letter from Lady McLellan, who writes 
that Robert is coming here for a few 
days. Youknow I have never seen him. 
He was at college when I went to Scot- 
land. 

“Cannot you come too, my dear guar- 
dian, if only for a few days? I cannot 
but feel that you are sometimes a little 
lonely, though you have such thoughts 
to occupy you; and I am sure that the 
air of this place would do you good, even 
if you do not drink the waters. Mrs. 
Kinlock says that it is the finest air she 
ever breathed. There is a vacant room 
in the house which some people have just 
left, and I have begged the family to keep 
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it till I hear from you. Robert will not 
lodge with us.” 

He read the letter through, but was 
scarcely conscious of the meaning of the 
last lines, the first had taken such a hold 
on him. Seventy-five years of age to- 
day! He had not thought that he was 
so old. 

Not but thet he had known it in a 
certain way, and said a hundred times 
that he was an old man. Not but that 
he had paused at certain periods and felt 
with a momentary shock that they were 
important periods in his life. At fifty, 
he had stood and looked back on his 
youth, quite detached from him, and 
floating, a visionary figure, in the past. 
‘“‘ Hail and farewell!” he said then, and 
took up his work again without a sigh. 
He who thinks only of the harvest does 
not regret the passing of the spring and 
summer months. At seventy the awak- 
ening had been more solemn, the pause 
longer. He had remembered that the 
life of man is threescore years and ten, 
and that all the years beyond are a special 
grace. And yet again, his tribute paid 
of reverent thought, he had taken up 
his life with courage and with hope, see- 
ing a future still. “I am strong, healthy, 
and active, and there is work yet to do,” 
he said. 

But seventy-five! 
heard a bell toll. 

He laid the letter down, substituted 
the cord with its little split ring for the 
one he wore, in which there was a knot 
too many, and began to read the papers. 

There were rumors of wars, in which 
torrents of innocent blood might be spilt 
in the name of justice, and tens of 
thousands of innocent homes made deso- 
late in the name of charity. There 
were records of diplomatic fencing: 
here and there a noble word was spoken, 
to which at any other time he would 
have made haste to utter an amen: there 
was a sound as of low, desolate winds 
where the sighs of oppressed ones gath- 
ered themselves together, breathing all 
one way, and his impulse would have 
been to raise the cry of ‘“ Let the people 
go!” without waiting for another voice 
to join him; for he had ever said, with 


He seemed to have 
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an eloquent brother across the sea, 
“One, with God, is a majority.” pA 

The news of all the world was there 
before him; but it beat upon his mind 
like nerveless hands upon a broken tam- 
bour. There was no resonance. 

He laid the last paper down, and sat 
looking at it vacantly a moment. . Then 
he rose, and began to pace slowly to 
and fro. He opened the folding doors, 
passed into the second room, and threw 
back one of the shutters there. The light 
broke in and showed a gay little drawing- 
room with feminine trinkets scattered 
about. It was the room that he had 
prepared for and given up to his ward 
when first she put on long dresses and 
called herself a young lady. He glanced 
about as if in search of something, or 
as if he had not seen the place well 
before. Then he closed the shutter, 
returned to the study, and shut the 
door again, drawing it even and care- 
fully. 

And then he did a strange thing: he 
stopped before the wide mirror over the 
mantel-piece and looked steadfastly at 
his reflection there. He had seen it a 
thousand times; but now he looked for 
something deeper than a_ superficial 
image. He sought to make his con- 
sciousness of himself a companion in 
the awful solitude which opened out 
before him. He sought to see himself 
as from without, and inform his own 
judgment with the estimates of others. 
He looked with a solemnity that was 
almost terror at this patriarch with the 
snowy hair. Why, was it longer ago 
than yesterday that those locks were 
brown? and but an hour before his 
hands had been full of work, and a long 
life of plans! A chill crept into his 
heart and out to his fingers’ ends. One’s 
self is sometimes awful company. 

And, yet, when he turned away from 
the mirror he began to grow conscious 
of along weariness. It seemed to him 
that at times some distaste had touched - 
him momentarily, unnoticed, save in an 
abstracted, unrecognizing way, some 
veiled thought passed through his mind, 
ghost-like, to be forgotten in a breath. 
He had given his whole strength, — 
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now with a steadfast firmness, now with 
a leonine fire, but ever his whole strength. 
Less than all would have seemed to him 
too little, would have been contrary to 
his nature to give. He owned now to 
himself that he was weary. Had he 
found this weariness in the letter? or 
had the letter found it in him? 

He was like the husbandman who, 
laboring the whole day in the field, is 
presently aware that a shadow has fallen 
all about him, and, looking up, sees that 
the sun is gone, and the stars are shining 
out above, and then first knows that he 
is tired. 

Seventy-five years old. Yet some men 
are good for work at ninety; and he 
was still strong. 

He was not one of those who keep 
their birthdays and count their gray 
hairs and their creeping pains. He 
ever forgot himself; and now himself’ 
had fallen on him like a mountain. 

He looked out with a sort of passion. 
His heart cried out for children to 
gather about him, to warm his coldness, 
to toss their laughters round him like 
the waters of a fountain, till his rough 
age should glisten with a brightness 
caught from them,—for children to bless, 
and to charge that they should carry on 
the work that he must soon let fall, 
—children who would not let him die 
altogether, who would strengthen his 
hands when he should go down to meet 
the enemy at the gate of death. Ah! 
more blessed, he said, are dying hands 
on the heads of clustering children than 
living hands that are stretched out to 
emptiness ! 

An hour passed by as he walked to 
and fro. He went to the table again, 
and, taking up Aurelia’s letter, read it 
through once more. He might as well 


have tried to warm himself at moonlight. | 


He thought of her. He had no fears 





for her, no anxieties. She was sure to 
walk carefully and securely through life, 
to have always about her an approving 
circle. She would marry a man of 


perfect respectability, have well-trained _ 


children, and die in peace. He was 
glad that her life promised to be, and 
was, so prosperous, for her sake and for 
her father’s,—for his own, too, since he 
had assumed the care of her. And, say- 
ing that he was glad, he sighed, and laid 
the letter down. 

And then he sighed again, this 
time with the impatience of a man 
who casts aside a thought he will no 
longer entertain, and stood up and rung 
his bell. 

“T am going down to see Miss Win- 
field,” he said to the maid. ‘“ Prepare 
my valise for a few days, and call a cab 
for the noon train.” 

“ Yes, sir. Will you eat something 
before going ?” 

“No. Send my papers and letters to 
me as soon as they arrive, till I telegraph 
you not to. Do not leave the house alone 
a moment.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ And, Jenny—” 

The girl looked at her master with 
obedient attention. 

“You have been a very good, faithful 
girl. When I come back, you shall go 
away for a little visit. Here is a sover- 
eign for you.” 

“ Thank ye, sir!” 

The manner was prompt and proper ; 
but there was astonishment beneath it. 
When had the master spoken to her be- 
fore, except to give his orders? He had 
not seemed aware of her; and now his 
voice trembled with kindness, and there 
were tears in his eyes. 

Mary AGNEs TINCKER. 
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‘A CRUISE AMONG THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


A CRUISE AMONG THE WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


THE LOG OF THE VEGA. 
TWO PAPERS.—I. 


HE morning of April 24, 1882, 

was bright and breezy. The young 
burnished leaves of spring danced mer- 
rily in the sunshine as we took the train 
at the Philadelphia Broad Street Station 
for Jersey City, bound for Barbadoes, 
the most easterly of the Windward 
Islands. 

We had once more reclaimed our sea- 
clothes, and they, shaken free of the 
fogs of the previous summer, together 
with oil-skins and sou’-westers, were 
with us on the train. Negotiations were 


in progress with a daily paper to effect 
its being sent regularly to St. Thomas, in 
order that we might have the earliest 
intelligence of homes consumed by fire, 
of friends afflicted, and of affairs deso- 
lated, and not for the object of receiv- 


ing forecasts as to the peach-crop, so 
rife at this season, since we intended 
for the next sixty days to look to the 
barometer for all prophesying. Arrived 
at Jersey City we left our luggage to 
follow us and walked down to the foot 
of Essex Street to go on board. There 
she lay, the noble little Vega, all-a-taun- 
to, glistening in the morning sun from 
the gilded acorns at her topmast-heads 
down to the water-line, her spars freshly 


scraped and varnished, paint new, bright 


work in order, and her standing rigging 
all set up and taut as fiddle-strings, only 
—sole blemish to her beauty—not yet 
tarred down, this last touch being re- 
served for a warmer climate, so that, 
drying quickly, it might not endanger, 
by soiling, the captain’s fetich, the sacred 
main-sail, when the sheets. might be off. 
Well may the commodore be proud as 
he steps upon the spotless deck ; for in 
all the world no more gallant little bark 
than the Vega sails the seas. Whether 
she spreads her white wings to favor- 
ing breezes, or bares her bosom to the 
storm, she is always stanch, true, and 


’ sleeves. 





willing to do all that is asked of her; 
and whether in the end she goes down 
in the storm, or lays her timbers to 
bleach on some lonely shore to be buried 
beneath sands drifted by the howling 
northeasters of winter nights, she will 
leave no nobler little vessel behind her, 
and no tougher fibres than those in her 
own heart of oak. 

The captain, an old friend, greets us 
cordially,—a quiet, observant, conscien- 
tious officer, a most excellent seaman, 
who in his long experience as master of 
a vessel has never had “soundings 
aboard” or lost a spar. The mates— 
old shipmates—are busy with details, in 
their new blue and gold, with the badge 
of the Eastern Yacht Club on their 
The crew, with “Vega” on 
their caps and embroidered on their blue 
shirts, are all picked men, Americans 
and Northmen. The cook, likewise no 
stranger, looks a greeting from the 
galley-hatch. His smile has meaning in 
it: it implies a long perspective of plum- 
duff. There are other sea-cooks, and 
they have talent, no doubt; but here is 
genius: under this creative hand plum- 
duffs arise that stir a fever in the blood 
of age, as we have proved. May the day 
be distant when this cook shall lay down 
the rolling-pin at the dictum of galley- 
smoke and coal-gas! The steward is 
small, active, and untried. The cabin- 
boy is evidently an experienced seaman, 
from the amount of tobacco stowed 
away in his cheek, which gives the im- 
pression of his having two heads, not 
unlike the double-headed calf, so favorite 
a side-show at agricultural fairs. Be- 
lated parcels are being brought on board, 
and their list is closed by a team lumber- 
ing down the wharf with a metallic life- 
boat, suggestive of a metallic “casket.” 
We are assured that it will contain a 
number of persons inside, and a number 
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more outside holding on to the side- 
ropes: this, in tropical waters, surrounded 
by a fringe of sharks, is not an attrac- 
tive picture,—those outside fishing with 
their lower extremities until they get a 
bite, and then exchanging places with 
those inside ; this to continue until those 
without are devoured by sharks, and 
those within by one another, and none 
are left save him who shall take upon 
himself the character of the “ cook, and 
the captain bold, and the mate of the 
Nancy brig,” the whole business enjoin- 
ing strict compliance with “no flowers”’ 
and “ very private.” 

While clothing is being unpacked and 
stowed, state-rooms set in order, and the 
abomination of a starched shirt got rid 
of, with the prospect of a long indulgence 
in wool, a steamer takes us in tow; and, 
as we sit at lunch, the captain at the 
wheel says, “Cast off the stops, Mr. 
Brewster, and make sail.” The side- 


lines have been hauled in, the last 
filaments that bind us to the land, and 
we are off and away on the ebb-tide, 
in tow of a tug, and crossing the many 


wakes of vessels which carry trade to 
grand and busy New York. After our 
sails are set, and we are well out. in the 
bay, the tug leaves us, and, with a light 
breeze from the west, we stand on our 
course for Sandy Hook; but, as the 
tide turns and the wind is too light to 
stem the flood-tide, we drop anchor at 
sundown in Prince’s Bay, inside of Sandy 
Hook. 

April 25.—Wind light from the 
northward. Thermometer,—air, 40°, 
water, 45°. Barometer, 30.30. We 
weighed anchor at sunrise; stood out 
round the “ Hook,” and, on passing the 
light-ship at eight o’clock, took our de- 
parture for Barbadoes, some nineteen 
hundred miles away. 

The day on board is thus arranged. 
For getting up and going to bed there 
is no rule. Breakfast at eight A.M. ; 
lunch at one; dinner at half-past six. 
There are plenty of books, writing- 
materials, tobacco, conversation, and 
cards, with the sky above, the sea 
beneath, the noble little Vega around 
and about, and what’s the use of more? 
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The heart that does not respond to these 
is dead. 

April 26.—Lat. 39° 44’; long. 71°49’. 
Barometer, 30.39. Thermometer,—air, 
40°; water, 42°. Wind, S.K. by S. 
Weather fair. 109 miles from Sandy 
Hook. This was a fair sea-day, with a 
clear sky, clouding up toward evening 
a smooth sea, and a light wind. As 
night came on, the wind ” freshened, and 
it ‘began torain. At sundown we took in’ 
the top-sails and flying-jib; at ten P.M. 
the wind grew strong, with considerable 
sea running, and we took in the main- 
sail and set the storm try-sail. At 3.30 
A.M. of the 27th, the wind and sea in- 
creasing, we close-reefed the foresail, 
took in the jib, and reefed the fore stay- 
sail. After this, the wind canting into 
the south and east and the weather be- 
coming very squally, at nine A.M. we 
took in the fore stay-sail and hove to. 
Blowing a gale, with a high sea running. 

April 27, at daylight.— Lat. 39°; 
long. 70° 30’. Barometer, 29.90. 
Thermometer,—air, 40°, water, 42°. 
Distance run, 66 miles. The wind was 
blowing a gale from southeast to west- 
northwest ; it was raining hard, the sea 
heaving in from southeast to west, and 
we were getting to the northern edge of 
the Gulf Stream. The sky all round 
from the horizon to the zenith appeared 
to be built up of enormous folls of dark- 
gray wet wool, a lighter shade of gray 
marking the outlines where the rolls lay 
piled upon one another. 

The sea was a restless, heaving mass 
of dark slate-colored mounds of water, 
broken by the wind, and the crests of 
the waves churned into snow-white foam. 
The gale had begun to blow from the 
northeast, and, hauling by the south 
into the west, made a cross-sea that 
tossed and boiled and lashed itself with- 
out mercy. Through this the Vega 
clove her way with a roll to port, a roll 
to starboard, and then a plunge that 
sent her jib-boom and bowsprit out of 
sight into the sea. From this she would 
rise and toss her proud little head free 
from the spray, as the osprey shakes the 
water from its plumage, and then rush 
onward. It was bleak and bitter cold on 
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deck. The men were in pea-jackets, and 
some wore mittens. One of them for- 
ward, after first losing the memory of 
early precept, lost his stomach. The 
cook, with a dejected air, remarked that 
he much feared that the singular effect 
sometimes produced upon his system by 
coal-gas might eventually interrupt his 
professional career, then dismally retired 
to his bunk and was seen no more. 

The double-headed cabin-boy came out 
strong, and supplied the demands of the 
officers and men upon the galley all day 
in a masterly manner, both heads busily 
at work. 

The cabin throughout the entire day 
was a scene of utter desolation. Its 
human potsherds were cast supine upon 
the lockers, and enveloped in blankets, 
for the fire had gone out, and refused to 
be lighted by an ailing steward. Loco- 
motion was impossible: we stuck to the 
lockers as the limpet to the rock. Silence 
reigned, assisted and sustained by pro- 
found sleep. At six P.M. a light sand- 
wich and a little hot beef-tea afforded 
the first creature comfort in twenty-four 
hours ; upon this followed a readjustment 
of blankets, a smoothing out of wrinkles 
in overcoats, and then oblivion until 
daybreak. In the outside world it was 
still blowing heavily, with a high sea 
running; but the wind had got round 
into the northwest, and we set our stay- 
sail and kept off on our course. 

April 28.—Lat. 37° 35’; long. 68° 
32’. Barometer, 30.20. Thermometer, 
—air 58°, water 64°. Wind N.W., 
light. Weather fair. Distance run, 
112 miles. Course S.E. by E. The 
morning we devoted to getting dry, and, 
as we were in the Gulf Stream and the 
temperature had risen eighteen degrees 
in the air and twenty-two in the water, 
we-could afford to lay aside much thick 
clothing. Later in the day we shook 
out the reefs in the foresail and set the 
flying-jib. Weather moderating. 

April 29.—Lat. 37° 05’; long. 67° 
32’. Thermometer,—air 60°, water 68°. 
Barometer, 30.32. Distance run, 58 
miles. Light winds and calms prevailed 
throughout the day. After midnight, 
being in the Gulf Stream, with the wind 
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northwest to north by east and the cur- 
rent against us, the vessel rolled heavily ; 
at two A.M. took in the topsails, flying- 
jib, and foresail, and set the storm try- 
sail. 

April 30.—Lat. 36° 10’; long. 67° 
32’. Barometer, 30.10. Thermometer, 
—air 68°, water 66°. Wind S.E. to 
S., blowing strongly, with rain and heavy 
sea-swell from S. and E. Distance run, 
55 miles. Weather looking dirty. 

Physical geography has much to say 
in praise of the Gulf Stream ; physical 
comfort has not yet been heard from on 
the subject. Great good may be done 
by it to the south of England and the 
west of Norway, and we do not wish to 
speak disrespectfully of the Gulf Stream, 
since we shall be obliged to cross it again 
on our way home, but, in candor and 
without offence, it may be stated that 
a more turbulent, restless, impracticable, 
and irrational shipmate—for it was on 
board most of the time—no man could 
imagine. Let us hope it will eventually 


48’. Barometer, 30.25. Thermometer, 
—air 68°, water 72°. Wind S. to N. 
Distance run, 102 miles. Weather bad, 
—fresh gales and heavy sea running. 
Rain-squalls. In one wind shifted to 
the north, making a very bad sea. We 
got some sail on, but the weather was 
very unsettled. 

May 2.—St. George, Bermuda. 
Barometer, 30.40. Thermometer,—air 
72°, water 70°. Weather cloudy. Dis- 
tance sailed, 207 miles, making in all 
709 nautical miles sailed from Sandy 
Hook light-ship. This morning at six 
we sighted the island of Bermuda, a 
white spot on the verge of the horizon 
being the light-house on St. David’s 
Head. The entrance to the harbor of 
St. George is very intricate: we set our 
colors, signalled for a pilot, and stood in 
for the land, thinking it best to provide 
ourselves with the fruits and vegetables 
in which the island abounds at this sea- 
son, and also to replenish our store of 
ice. A whale-boat, manned by half a 
dozen negroes, came off: in the stern was 
seated a portentous black jelly, weighing 
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a short ton and clad in a dirty linen 
coat, who announced himself as pilot. 
It was our first view of the article in 
this particular shade of color, and the 
skipper pronounced him “a full bru- 
nette.” As we approached the land, the 
Bermuda group of islands, numbering 
three hundred and sixty, some of them 


not more than an acre in area, rose green - 


and dusky from the sea. They are mod- 
erately high hills, formed of limestone 
composed of the white coral sand solidi- 
fied into rocks. These were thrown up 
out of the sea in ridges some hundreds 


of feet high: they are covered with a | 


light soil and crowned with cedars. All 
the sea about them is floored with white 
coral sand, from which the reflected light 
gleams through the water in every shade 
of green and blue. The harbor of St. 
George we found deserted, although in 
old blockade-running times it had af- 
forded room for over two hundred sail 
at a time. The town is built of the 
white coral rock, which when first un- 
covered is soft and easily cut into blocks 
for building and tiles for roofing. This 
material lends a brilliant white to all 
buildings, and, relieved against the dark 
cedar background, has a pleasing effect. 
At the mouth ‘of the harbor the English 
have a military post and some extensive 
works. One week ago we left the peach- 
trees in bloom and the grass and leaves 
in their young green; this morning 
we started to drive to Hamilton, twelve 
miles along a road overhung with olean- 
ders and pomegranates in full flower, 
interspersed with pride of India, palms, 
palmettoes, aloes, and many flowering 
shrubs. The yards and gardens were 
overrun with delicate French tea-roses, 
the bushes hanging full of flowers, and 
scarlet geraniums carpeted the ground. 
The change was confusing in its sud- 
denness, and we drove on in surprised 
enjoyment. The causeway to Hamilton 
is a government work, hard and smooth, 
built of coral rock, connecting the islands 
by bridges, and flanked in places by sea- 
walls. From the straits and inlets sepa- 
rating the islands superb dashes of blue 
and green came into view from the deep 
and tranquil water, into which dipped 





the mangrove, while above it towered 
the palm. The fields, small in size, 
were scattered over with crates being 
filled with tomatoes, onions, and potatoes 
for New York, and we found the quay 
at Hamilton full of vessels in this trade. 
Hamilton is a pleasant little town, with 
a good hotel; and it would be delightful 
for our countrymen in the winter to 
lift their feet out of the slush and come 
here to dry them in sunshine among the 
oleanders. The officers of the garrison po- 
litely called and left their cards on board 
during the drive, and the next morning 
we returned the call at their quarters in 
the works. We found them pleasant, 
companionable fellows, easy and hospi- 
table. Although it was early in the 
morning, refreshments were introduced 
in the shape of a fluid that won our en- 
tertainers our gratitude. It is called 
Bermuda punch, is poured into a glass 
and then stiffened with a decoction of 
the bird-pepper,—a small crimson berry 
of the country, closely related to, if not 
identical with, the incandescent sparks 
that fly off from a blacksmith’s anvil, 
differing only in that it is not extin- 
guished by fluids. When introduced 
into a glass of punch it produces a sense 
of the conflagration of the entire central 
portion of the body. We were much 
pleased with this mixture, and used it as 
a beverage during the cruise. In the 
afternoon we had a very pleasant call 
from the officers: they were boating- 
men, and knowing in yachts, having 
assisted in races at Cowes. They told 
us of the annoyance to which bathers are 
exposed in Bermuda: the watchful octo- 
pus lies in wait in the caves worn by 
the sea in the coral cliffs; the swimmer 
is surprised to find himself suddenly en- 
veloped in a mesh of long, fleshy, bone- 
less arms, like so many cuts of a cable; 
by these he is gradually drawn down 
into the presence of a large lidless eye, 
which beams upon him with an expres- 
sion of appetite about to be gratified, 
then he is slowly scraped to a pulp upon 
a great beak and absorbed, as old women 
ate apples previous to the introduction 
of false teeth. A soldier of the garrison, 
swimming near the dock, left the service 
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by this method shortly before our ar- 
rival. 

May 4, two p.M.—The same black, 
amorphous lump that brought us into 
harbor took charge of us in a much 
dirtier coat, and we towed out. Weather 
fine, and wind light. At four p.m., St. 
David’s Head bore W.N.W. three miles. 
Took a departure from this. Lat. 32° 
02’; long. 64° 10’. 

May 5.—Lat. 32° 07’; long. 64° 16’. 
Barometer, 30.34. Thermometer,—air 
65°, water 69°. Wind S.S.E., light. 
Distance run, 25 miles. 

May 6.—Lat. 30° 42’ ; long. 62° 27’. 
Barometer, 30.40. Thermometer,—air 
69°, water 70°. Smooth sea. Light 
wind. Distance run, 126 miles. 

May 7.—Lat. 29° 45’; long. 61° 35’. 
Barometer, 30.42. Thermometer,—air 
75°, water 72°. Wind S. by E. Dis- 
tance run, 74 miles. The Horse Lati- 
tudes, and no mistake. Smooth, glassy 
sea, light wind, and little progress. In- 
terest must be found in books and papers; 
but these are dropped for any incident, 
even a passing rain-squall or the sight- 
ing of an hermaphrodite brig at six P.M. 
heading north. 

May 8.—Lat. 28° 57’; long. 61° 07’. 
Barometer, 30.50. Thermometer,—air 
75°, water 74°. Wind N.N.W., light. 
Distance run, 54 miles. Still in the 
Horse Latitudes, but full of hope. Not 
much farther to go before finding the 
trades. . This was thought a good time 
to indulge in what a distinguished naval 
officer called “a little dirty comfort:” so 
the carpet on the cabin floor was taken 
up, and our comfort increased. 

May 9.—Lat. 26° 39’ ; long. 60° 46’. 
Thermometer,—air 74°, water 75°. Ba- 
rometer, 30.30. Wind N.E. Fresh. 
Clouds N.E. Sea-swell N.E. Course 
S. by E. Distance run, 139 wiles. 
This morning at two we fell in with the 
N.E. trades, in lat. 28°. .Laus Deo! 
Art, literature, science, and war have 
full recognition, but let no one under- 
value that occupation among men for 
the safe-conduct of which nature has 
created these blessed trade-winds. The 
sun rises glowing from the sea, passes 
north of us, and sets after the shortening 





day as brightly in the west. The sky 
is of a light, vapory shade of blue, the 
horizon draped with peculiar soft, fleecy 
clouds, which at times gather in a mass, 
sail upward, and sprinkle the deck with 
a gentle dew, not heavy enough to send 
any one below, then dissolve and are 
lost. The air is about 75° Fahrenheit, 
the water the same temperature and the 
brightest cobalt blue, the deepest of blues 
to leeward, but sparkling like fields of 
diamonds in the wake of the rising sun. 
These brilliant blues are flecked with 
patches of the golden gulf-weed, and 
broken by shoals of flying-fish, that 
spring and fly away from the path of 
the Vega, which holds her way with 
sheets half off, now scarcely started 
night or day, and with a gentle roll that 
prevents monotony, and with just enough 
sea on to break around her bows and 
dash along her rail creaming and spark- 
ling. The stars come out brilliantly at 
night; and we have had one singularly 
beautiful display of the zodiacal light, 
reaching, after sunset, in a soft,. sil- 
very, leaning pyramid of slender pro- 
portions half-way to the zenith. How 
different all this from last summer's 
experience in the sharp, rough seas that 
break around Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island, with air and water at 
a temperature of about 45°, fires blazing 
in the cabin in August, bleak winds on 
deck, and all shut in by impenetrable 
fogs! Those seas may breed strong, 
self-reliant sailors, men to do battle with 
storm and ice, but this is a watery para- 
dise, good for the soul. Here language 
undergoes the elision of its technical 
impieties in the absence of anything to 
ban, and the general beatific influence in 
our case is such that should the Vega 
sail out of latitude 28° head on into 
a meeting-house, the whole ship’s com- 
pany is in a state to step out unchal- 
lenged and sing in the choir. 

May 10.—Lat. 23° 30’; long. 60° 
10’. Barometer, 30.28. Thermometer, 
—air 75°, water 74°. Wind E. Dis- 
tance run, 176 miles. This taking unto 
ourselves wings and rushing through the 
water before these delicious trades has 
brought about some unmistakable results. 
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Yesterday we passed under the Tropic 
of Cancer; at noon the sun was over- 
head, and we walked about the deck like 
Peter Schlemihl, without our shadows, 
and after this turned our faces to the 
north at noon to find the sun: there 
was literally no shade on deck except 
the bare diameter of the booms, and a 
man’s position was indicated by a little 
circle made by the rim of his hat. In 
the morning there is a slight reddening 
of the eastern sky, and the sun shoots 
up out of the sea, newly washed and 
bright, without the long-drawn herald- 
ing of the dawn, runs his short course, 
and rushes like a ball of fire all glowing 
into the western waves, when, without 
twilight as we know it, the stars begin 
to appear. Twilight has fled away to 
the north, and the friendly old North 
Star is nightly creeping down in the sky 
and nearer to the horizon. New acquaint- 
ances have begun to appear: half-mast 
high before us every night is the South- 
ern Cross, near it the False Cross, and 
we strain our eyes for Canopus with the 
natural desire to see the new professional 
beauties of tropical skies. 

May 12.—Lat. 17° 18’; long. 59° 
35’. Barometer, 30.22. Thermometer, 
—air 78°, water 79°. Wind E.N.E. 
Distance run, 98 miles. Bermuda punch, 
fortified with tincture of red pepper, 
having an apparent temperature of 212° 
Fahrenheit, has so long been a condition 
of existence that we feel confident in 
case of shipwreck, provided only that an 
audience could be had, that we could 
sustain ourselves by exhibiting as Fire- 
Kings, and be in no wise dependent upon 
the tardy charity of a possible American 
consul. Our day at sea is thus arranged : 
coffee at five A.M., if in port a row and 
a swim, breakfast at eight, lunch at one, 
dinner at half-past six, cards at eight, 


and an early turn in, with no fear of a’ 


row on deck made by the fore-sheet block 
so long as the trades last and keep every- 
thing full. 

May 13.—Lat. 13° 38’; long. 15° 
19’. Barometer, 30.20. Thermometer, 
—air 80°, water 80°. Wind E:N.E. 
Fresh. Distance run, 221 miles. At 
six A.M. sighted Barbadoes. The island 
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is tossed up into hills bare of foliage, 
fringed along the coast with cocoa - palms, 
every inch in full cultivation, and cov- 
ered with sugar-cane. Looked at from 
the sea, the eye is struck by the num- - 
ber of windmills standing out against 
the sky, with rows of cocoa-palms mark- 
ing the boundaries of plantations, looking 
like rows of pins. The harbors in the 
West Indies are under the lee of the 
islands, and, consequently, on the western 
side. As we stood down on this side we 
were obliged to sheer off to give a wide 
berth to Pelican Shoals, which brought 
us opposite the town of Bridgeton, about 
three miles off: therefore, to make the 
port we had a dead beat to windward in 
the teeth of the trade-wind blowing half 
a gale. Gallantly the Vega performed 
her task, with the town for spectators. 
She lay up to the wind within four and 
a half points, and stood in full and by, 
never faltering till her anchorage was 
reached. This stylish entrance into the 
port was frequently alluded to during 
our stay at the island by merchants and 
nautical people: to us it was nothing 
surprising ; our every-day experience had 
told us it was in the wood. Opposite 
our anchorage, and near the shore, stood 
two cabbage-palms. It was our first in- 
troduction to this superb tree. Imagine 
a perfectly straight column, smooth, gray 
in color, of the same diameter through- 
out, rising to the height of over a 
hundred feet, crowned at the top by a 
plumage of bright-green, curled ostrich- 
feathers, each one fifteen feet long. 
Place these trees on the descending 
ridge of the hills over which the trade- 
winds pour a ceaseless flood of pure 
fresh air which has just swept across the 
wide Atlantic, and let the long, grace- 
ful plumes of the palms never cease to 
toss and sway, and you have this palm 
as we saw it and stood before it in un- 
tiring admiration. 

The commercial part of the town lies 
along the Carenage, a small inlet or 
creek, and is white and glaring, with 
narrow streets, and very tropical in ap- 
pearance. Swarms of negroes line the 
streets and crowd the landing, lazy, half 
clad, pushing and importunate, dogging 
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one’s steps, and attempting to force all 
sorts of service, good and bad, upon 
bewildered strangers. ‘Saucy as a Bar- 
badoes nigger” is a well-known simile. 
Anything so abominable and annoying 
can scarcely be imagined,— worse even 
than the green flies of the Eastern Shore 
and Accomac, Virginia, for those can at 
times be slain, while here one sees too 
many young, and so abandons revenge. 

Barbadoes is devoted to the culture of 
sugar-cane, and is one of the most densely 
populated surfaces in the world. We 
were kindly: received by the officers of 
the garrison’and the merchants of the 
place: we visited the club, and pretty 
thoroughly explored Bridgeton. The 
American consul, a retired navy officer, 
was very attentive, and distinct and em-. 
phatic in his admiration of the way in 
which the Vega came into port. 

Sunday morning, before the indolent 
sun had roused himself and scattered the 
silky draping of the eastern sky, a row 
to the snow-white beach under the fringe 
of cocoa-palms backed by the tossing 
plumage of the cabbage-palms was so 
inspiring that after a dip in the sapphire 
water, at a temperature of 80°, we felt 
that the beauties and delights of the 
West Indies were a new and complete 
revelation, although we were but just 
upon their threshold. Sunday was a 
day always sanctified to us by the ab- 
sence of cards and the presence of plum- 
duff, a day devoted to in—and intro— 
spection,— inspection of habiliments often 
ending in looking up the diddy-bag, 
while introspection gradually slid into 
sleep. Barbadoes, fair as it looks, has 
been terribly scourged by hurricane and 
fever: the yellow fever did much damage 
last winter, carrying off a number of en- 
listed men and some staff-officers of the 
garrison. Nevertheless, sugar-making 
goes on, to the exclusion of all other 
crops: even fruit is brought from the 
other islands. 

May 17.—At four P.M., with St. 
George’s Cross at the foretop-mast head, 
we saluted the town and a man-of-war in 
port, and made sail, bound for Grenada, 
—the yellow fever being at Demerara, 
on the Spanish main, and there being a 

Von. V. N. 8.—3 
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well-grounded suspicion of port fever at 
Trinidad. 

The wind was light and astern, and a 
good deal of sea on, the vessel rolling 
heavily : we took in the main-sail and set 
the try-sail to steady her, and, with light 
passing showers, wallowed through the 
Caribbean Sea all’ night. 

May 18.—Lat. 12° 17’; long. 60° 
40’. Barometer, 30.18. Thermometer, 
—air 82°, water 80°. . Distance sailed, 
80 miles. This morning found us skim- 
ming merrily, all sails set, over the deep- 
blue water of the Caribbean Sea, less 
rough than on the previous night. At 
half-past eight we sighted the Grenadines, 
—a number of small peaks rising blue 
and sharp out of the sea to the north- 
ward of Grenada, the largest of them 
being Cariacou and Bequia. At 9.40 
we made the island of Grenada. The 
skipper’s landfalls were marvellous. So 
surely as he came’ quietly and deliber- 
ately up the companion-way and, walking 
gravely forward, took his stand in the 
wake of the anchor and leaned against 
the pin-rack, just so surely did some one 
see that which some one else saw pres- 
ently, and which turned out to be land. 
Put Captain Dayton in the Vega and 
tell him where you want to go, and he 
will put you there without a scratch upon 
the boat or the loss of a spar, saving only 
in case of a recurrencé of the deluge, a 
tidal wave, or the resignation of some im- 
portant personage at Washington: these 
convulse nature and are omnipotent. 

At first Grenada loomed upon our 
starboard bow as a dense blue cloud, 
which, as we approached, grew more de- 
fined in outline: its sharp peaks came 
out against the sky, and then were re- 
vealed green ridges and the broken 
surfaces of hill and mountain, inter- 
sected by dark ravines running down to 
the sea-line. All day as we sailed we 
had this charming view on one hand, 
while on the other and around us 
sparkled and foamed the bluest of seas, 
with a fresh wind blowing and a bright 
sky overhead. The loftiest mountain- 
summits caught the flying clouds, and 
their sharpest pinnacles were revealed 
only by turns as fresher winds rolled 
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away the cumuli and sent them floating 
off, casting fast-moving shadows upon 
the mountain-slopes and giving us the 
advantage of seeing the lovely tropical 
foliage in alternate sunshine and shade. 
The flying-fish fairly swarmed over the 
sea, and soaring in the air was the boat- 
swain’s mate, a bird with a tail closely 
resembling a marline-spike, whence its 
name,—the boatswain’s mate aboard ship 
being never seen without a marline-spike. 
In the afternoon we hauled our wind 
and.rounded the point of Cape Salinas, 
and at four P.M. came to anchor in the 
open roads in front of the town of St. 
George’s. Our first acquaintance upon 
arrival is always the captain of the port, 
who boards a vessel immediately and ex- 
amines the bill of health, and from him 
we learn the condition of health of the 
island. Following him comes a swarm 
of ragged negroes, bumboat women, and 
those who assume to wash clothes, but 
who only disintegrate them and plaster 
them together with starch so that they 
can be returned in one piece: in the 
West Indies everything is starched,— 
sheets, towels, and underclothing. The 
bumboats are loaded down with fruit,— 
fresh nutmegs in their net-work of mace, 
pineapples, bananas, oranges, limes, saba- 
dillas, sour-sops, mangoes, abogado or 
alligator pears, maumee apples, and a 
fruit called a plfm. There are boats 
with shells, coral, native straw hats, 
flowers, and wreaths of fish-scales set 
upon wire: these things fill the multi- 
tude of crafts that surround the yacht, 
as those on board are supposed to have 
endless wants and countless money. 

We had found the banana growing in 
Bermuda, and had eaten many other of 
the fruits mentioned here in Barbadoes, 
but Grenada is one of the very best of 
the fruit islands. West-India fruits 
may be classified as grand, questionable, 
and altogether bad. The banana we 


found very much what it is in our home,. 


except that the varieties here are infi- 
nitely finer. The fig-banana is delicious: 
it is short and thick, with a thin trans- 
lucent skin like satin, which cracks open 
when the fruit is fully ripe; the next 
best variety is the lady-finger. The 
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black or sugar pineapple is unrivalled, 
—the very queen of fruits: it is eaten 
by breaking the pulp from the central 
core with a fork. We really know noth- 
ing at home of this fruit. The orange, 
of course, is superb, although we were 
late for the crop. The sabadilla we 
grew very fond of: it is round, about 
the size of a small orange, with a brown, 
rough skin, precisely like that of a 
potato. When broken open, two large 
black seeds are found inside: the pulp 
is eaten with a spoon, and has the flavor 
of fresh honey poured over a decayed 
pear: we eat it generally three times a 
day. The mango isa very favorite fruit, 
about the size and color of a fine yellow 
plum. The pulp is very light yellow, 
and tastes like a mild turpentine stupe. 
The skin is leather, and its contents are 
fibres and bristles. There is no amount 
of personaPintimacy that would warrant 
any two persons of either sex in sitting 
down together to eat mangoes, for the 
rending of fibres, the dripping of juice, 
and the drawing out of bristles, unite 
to produce so unseemly and unclean an 
exhibition that this fruit should be in- 
dulged in only in the privacy of one’s 
own bath-room and in a sitz-bath to the 
chin. The sour-sop is slightly acid, and 
makes a pleasant drink steeped in sweet- 
ened water. The water-lemon is a large 
yellow fruit, the product of a passion-vine. 
When eaten, the end is cut off and a 
stream of small seeds in an acid jelly is 
squirted down the throat without pro- 
ducing any definite sensation or suggest- 
ing any reason why it is done at all. 
The alligator-pear is a large, green, 
rough fruit, in the centre of which is a 
big, hard stone, between which and the 
rind is a bright-yellow substance much 
resembling a custard, which, eaten with 


Salt, pepper, and vinegar, is fairly good, 


although we could not see why it should 
be extolled as one of the best of fruits. 
Limes every one knows all about; and 
maumee-apples no one can know any- 
thing about, as it is impossible to chew 
them. The other West-India fruits are 
strikingly bad. The cassava is very 
abundant: baked in large thin cakes it 
is entirely tasteless, as is also the yam, 
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although the latter is very good as a foil 
to anything. of pronounced flavor—as, 
for instance, curry or gumbo—needing 
an absorbent. 

The town of St. George’s seen from 
the roads has a very picturesque effect : 
the beach is lined with a row of dilapi- 
dated old storehouses, built in the French 
style,. with pyramidal tiled roofs, once 
red, now stained and broken. This was 
evidently the business front of the town 
in its prosperity; but it is now handed 
over to the negroes in their squalor and 
nakedness. Beyond these is an old fort, 
without a garrison, used by the police, 
and overgrown with vines. Upon a pole 
projecting from the wall a lantern is 
hung at night to indicate the harbor. 
Higher up on the hills is a large hos- 
pital, behind which the country rises in 
a series of hills, gradually increasing to 
mountains, and all clothed with the 
general tropical vegetation and the ever- 
recurring palms. Around the point of 
land occupied by the fort is the entrance 
to the Carenage, narrow at first, but soon 
expanding into a small, deep bay, on 
which fronts the better portion of the 
town, the present business part, whence 
the streets branch off, ascending very 
steep hills to the centre of the town and 
the market-place. 

The quay did not show. any array 
of sugar-hogsheads to give an idea of 
thrift: a small trade in nutmegs was the 
only apparent business going on. Old 
Grenada rum enjoys a well-earned ce- 
lebrity, and we inquired for it, but were 
told that it could scarcely be had,—that 
none was: made at present, as the new 
method of making sugar left no residuum 
such as was formerly distilled into rum. 
With difficulty we procured a little, 
which proved to be very good. We 
were now pretty well provided with the 
wines of the islands we had visited,—. 
Bermuda punch with tincture of pepper, 
Barbadoes punch, called Falerna, also 
laced with pepper when drunk, and 
Grenada rum without pepper, strong 
enough to stand upon its own legs. 

The cacao out of which chocolate is 
made grows well in this island. The tree 
s about the size of a peach-tree, has a 
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large leaf, and bears a fruit very singular 
in its method of growth. It looks not 
unlike a large cucumber, and stands out 
on a short stem from the branches, and 
sometimes directly from the trunk: it 
contains a handful of nuts about the 
size of Spanish chestnuts, packed away 
in a little sweetish salve. These nuts 
are carefully dried and sent to England 
to be roasted and ground. We saw 
quantities of them drying about the 
town. In the interior mountain-regions 
of Grenada monkeys abound, and are 
very destructive to the cacao-plantations, 
pulling the fruit, biting off the end, and 
scattering the nuts, wasting much more 
than they consume. The story goes that 
a planter in the interior of the island suf- 
fered greatly in his cacao-crop from the 
depredations of the monkeys, and incited 
the negroes to outwit them. The mon- 
keys resented their assumption and emu- 
lation, and not only stole the fruit as 
heretofore, but in their scorn and indig- 
nation piled up the shells every night 
before the gentleman’s front door. 

The lower side of the Carenage 
spreads out into a large shallow bay or 
lagoon fringed by cocoanut palms and 
mangroves. Rowing round among these 
brought us a new surprise in this region 
of strange and beautiful vegetation. 
The dropping from the mangrove boughs 
of perfectly smooth, round branches, 
like iron rods, to form roots on reach- 
ing the water, was singular enough ; but 
that each of these should have half a 
peck of oysters adhering to it was aston- 
ishing indeed. 

The market-place in the little town of 
St. George’s may be taken as a type of 
those that are found in all the islands. 
Some half-dozen streets from different 
directions open into a central square, in 
which grow a few trees, generally tama- 
rinds, mahogany, or mango; and scat- 
tered over this space are little piles, each 
representing the quantity of whatever 
it may be that can be carried upon the 
head, for in this way everything exposed 
for sale is transported from the country. 
The assortment consists of charcoal, 
cassava bread, sabadillas, mangoes, yams, 
sweet potatoes, oranges, bananas, pieces 
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of sugar-cane for chewing, bundles of 
cane-leaves for fodder, pineapples, green 
peppers, bottles of pickled peppers, and 
guava jelly in bottles. Around these 
hover bare-legged negro women in 
short skirts, with bright kerchiefs around 
their heads, and marvellous ear-rings. 
Their language is a French patois, 
always delivered in a shrill high key 
without pauses. The chatter of a col- 
lection of negroes in the West Indies 
sounds at a distance like a flock of gulls 
over a bucket of slush just thrown over- 
board. 

In the early morning the sun looks 
over the summit of the mountain-range 
which forms the central ridge of the 
island, the sky having for some time 
glowed with his presence, and lights up 
the foot-hills between the mountains and 
the shore. These, with their promi- 
nences bright in the sunshine, relieved 
by the ravines and hollows that still lie in 
shade around them, sweep away in a de- 
scending line, to end at Point Salinas at 
the southern extremity of the bay. In 
the centre of the curve, in the shadow, 
lies the old town of St. George’s, with 
its dilapidated houses, roofs of weather- 





stained tiles, and old fort overgrown 
with verdure, the whole having for a 
background the vegetation of the tropics. 
The northern horn of the bay is formed 
by a huge pile of broken coral rock ; 
and from this, along the water’s edge 
to the town, there is a fringe of cocoa- 
palms, beneath which the pelicans are fish- 
ing in the dimpled water which stretches 
out like hammered silver to the mouth 
of the harbor, and away to the horizon- 
line, where it is lost in the deep blue of 
the Caribbean Sea. 

Negro women with bundles of market- 
ing on their heads are now and again 
seen descending the steep road leading 
into the town. The dingey is hauled 
out on the sand, just beyond the reach 
of the miniature surf that breaks in 
regular ripples upon the beach. A 
mile off in the bay lies the Vega at 
anchor, with the fly at the main-top- 
mast head fluttering in the pure trade- 
wind. The theobroma, the food of the 
gods, grows on the land, and here is a 
bath fit for any of them, from Jupiter 
down. , 

Caspar WISTER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





RAIN, KISSES, RAIN! 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF DE AMICIS. 


AIN, kisses, rain, the gracious tribute bring 
That joy and sorrow, grief and reverence, yield 
To those who, falling on Truth’s battle-field, 
Have nobly crowned a life of suffering! 
Upon the helpless babe in showers descend, 
On the dear hands of reverend, trembling age, 
On lovely lips, love’s pleasant war that wage, 
On the pale brow of pilgrim near his end, 
On heads so dear, in their humility, 
On speechless sorrows, gently, sweetly fall, 
Alike upon the cradle and the pall : 
Rain, kisses, rain, mysterious melody 
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That still accompanies, with healing grace, 
The ceaseless weeping of the human race! 
FREDERICK TOWNSEND. 
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I 


HEN I first met Wee Jouky- 
daidles, her rose-bud mouth and 
pink-and-white complexion were tinged 
a deeper red with jelly, which the dim- 
pled fingers were transferring with eager 
inexactitude from a tumbler in her lap. 
Her blonde hair screwed tightly upon 
hair-pins protruded in all directions, 
giving her small head the appearance of 
an angry porcupine; but her smile was 
bonny and her eyes as blue as the blue- 
bells of Scotland. 

Had we not been so very poor that 
summer, I should never have seen Wee 
Joukydaidles. My only legacies on 
father’s death were my musical educa- 
tion and the care of my invalid mother. 
My advertisement for a situation had 
been running six weeks, when a solitary 
letter came in reply, and the depth of 
our despondency can be imagined when 
I say that the very peculiar proposition 


which it contained was eagerly accepted. 

“‘ Miss Laura Smith,” said the strange 
letter, “‘I see by your ‘ad.’ in this morn- 
ing’s paper that you wish to obtain a 
situation as governess, pianist, or in some 
other musical capacity. All of which 


I can offer you. I have organized a 
grand combination concert and variety 
troupe, with which I propose to travel 
during the coming season through the 
principal cities of the West. My little 
daughters are the stars of this combina- 
tion. I claim for them that they have 
no living peers in any quarter of the 
globe, being the oldest young performers 
on record. Amelia Blanche Adelaide, 
the oldest, now six years of age, has 
appeared in public for four years; 
Little Rose-bud, aged four, has just 
appeared in her two-hundredth public 
representation ; and Baby Violet, aged 
two and a half, is by all odds the 
youngest performer before the public. 
Their performances consist principally 
in singing, and I have for some time 
intended to add to the troupe an ac- 





companist on the piano, to give an ap- 
propriate setting to their childish voices. ° 
I have also regretted that, travelling 
about as we do, the education of three 
such remarkably precocious minds should 
be sadly neglected, and have looked for- 
ward to the time when I could secure 
for them the services of an accomplished 
governess. These two situations, then, 
I offer to you. The children are ac- 
companied in all our journeyings by my 
wife, a lady of the highest gentility and 
breeding. All the ladies and gentle- 
men connected with my troupe are of 
high social standing, irreproachable pri- 
vate character, and educated to the 
highest standards of artistic and profes- 
sional culture, and they realize their 
position thesame as the employés of a 
commercial house. My patrons are com- 
posed of the representatives of respect- 
ability, intellect, and morality of every 
town I visit, and my performances are 
all such as no Christian person can 
object to. They are usually held in 
churches, and a part of the proceeds 
is invariably devoted to some religious 
or charitable object. I should like to 
have you undertake the education of 
my daughters, and am especially anxious 
that they should be drilled thoroughly 
in music. I also wish you to appear, as 
I have before stated, as accompanist at 
our musical performances. An assumed 
name can, if you choose, appear in the 
hand-bills. I would suggest that some- 
thing foreign would be most taking with 
the public. The salary which I offer, 
besides the payment of all hotel-bills, 
travelling and other contingent ex- 
penses, is two hundred dollars for the 
season of eight months. Should this 
arrangement meet with your approval, 
you will please address a reply to Cap- 
tain Leonidas Flack, and my wife and 
I will do ourselves the honor of calling 
upon you at an early date to complete 
the arrangements.” 

Accompanying the letter was a pro- 
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gramme of one of the entertainments. 
Mother glanced over it and burst into 
tears. “It is only a vulgar show, and 
I cannot bear to have you identify your- 
self with it.” 

“ But I don't identify myself with it. 
I am to teach the children,—that is all; 
and all you need tell our friends is that 
I have found a position as governess and 
have gone West.” 

At this view of the case mother dried 
her eyes. “ But some one will be sure 
to recognize you at the piano,” she ob- 
jected. 

“T’ll get myself up so that even you 
would not know me, and I'll make him 
let me sit with my back to the audi- 
ence. Don’t object: it is our last resort, 
and I'll keep on the lookout for some- 
thing better all the time. I shall be 
able to send you the whole two hundred 
dollars, since he promises to pay all ex- 
penses. It will give me a chance to see 
the West, and I may find something 
very nice for next year out there.” 

“Let us defer a final decision,” said 
my mother, “until we have seen these 
people: we shall know better then what 
we are bargaining for.” 

And so I wrote to Captain Flack, 
requesting a personal interview before 
coming to a conclusion in the matter. 

The next day Mrs. Flack called, 
bringing two of the children. She was 
a little woman, of crushed appearance, 
with a furtive manner of glancing about 
her; but she was refined, and had been 
pretty. There was something touching 
in the quiver of her mouth as she said, 
“T do wish you would come: the chil- 
dren need good training sadly, and I 
would so like to have a companion: 
there is no other lady in the troupe 
this season.” 

. he children were like their mother 

in looks, but little wretches in behavior. 
They were precociously bright, however, 
and she had dressed them stylishly and 
at the same time with exquisite taste. 
I should never have taken them for a 
showman’s children. Mrs. Flack ex- 
cused the absence of her husband on 
account of pressure of business con- 
nected with preparations for starting: 





they were to leave the next week. She 
said that he had empowered her to make 
all arrangements with me. They had 
been so well made by the captain’s letter 
that little further was left to be said. 
My mother’s heart warmed to the gentle 
little lady. Her opinion of the whole 
affair underwent a sensible change, and, 
stipulating only that I was to be allowed 
to retire from the engagement at any 
time if the situation did not please me, 
I agreed to take in charge the education 
of the young Flacks. 

I should certainly never have made 
this engagement if the captain had pre- 
sented himself with the children. I 
have since wondered if this was not a 
piece of shrewd management on his 
part,—whether or no the man was 
aware of his own unprepossessing ap- 
pearance and the superiority of his wife ; 
but this supposition would imply some 
little modesty in his mental composition, 
—a quality whose presence I should 
never have suspected from any subse- 
quent act. 

The captain ‘was a tall and at the 
same time an obese man. His huge 
personality made him conspicuous in 
any situation, and his flashy mode of 
dressing, loud tones of voice, and pomp- 
ous air, would have forced a more in- 
significant person into notoriety. His 
eyes were small, with an expression of 
cunning intensified by the meeting 
above them of a pair of shaggy black 
eyebrows; the lower part of his face 
was a vast expanse of cheek, sallow and 
flabby, ending in black side-whiskers, 
while his thin hair was carefully plas- 
tered upward to conceal his baldness as 
far as possible. He wore a greasy, 
wrinkled dress-coat, plaid trousers, 
white vest, calico shirt (white spotted 
with blue) decorated with an im- 
tense paste bosom-pin; a heavy fob- 
chain also ornamented his vest, and his 
right little finger bore a ring with a 
stone about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
which little Amelia Blanche Adelaide 
informed me was a green diamond. He 
wore neither necktie nor collar, and the 
silk hat which he invariably held while 
making the introductory address to his 
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audience appeared to have been pur- 
chased at second-hand, for its shape bore 
no relation to the conformation of the 
captain’s head. 

I think I should have lost heart at 
once, and have retired from my engage- 
ment, on the day that I reported myself 
at the captain’s rooms, if I had not 
caught a glimpse beyond this monster of 
Baby Violet, the only other member of 
the family whom I had not seen, seated 
upon a chest (iron-bound, and purposely 
constructed to attract attention with its 
conspicuous lettering, “Capt. Flack’s 
Spirit-Box’’), and, as she sat, composedly 
completing her investigations of a jelly- 
tumbler. 

“What is your name, little one?” I 
asked, having undergone the captain’s 
effusive welcome. 

“Wee Joukydaidles,” replied the 
child, holding up her bedaubed face for 
a kiss. 

The captain’s face darkened visibly: 
“That is a nickname that her Scotch 
nurse gave her. She was christened 
Violet, and is down on the bills as Vio- 
let. I will be obliged if you will call 
her Violet, as we all do, and help us to 
drive all memory of that outlandish and 
vulgar—what shall I call it?—from her 
mind.” 

The name did not strike me as either 
outlandish or vulgar. I have always 
had a kindly feeling for the Scotch 
tongue, and, when travelling abroad in 
the happier days when my father lived, 
I had almost lost my heart to a canny 
young Scot ; but this, I fancied, was onl 
a thing of the past. Baby Violet had 
caught the brogue from the lips of her 
nurse with marvellous exactitude. ‘You 
might utilize.this circumstance,” I sug- 
gested to the captain some weeks later, 
“in having her sing Scotch songs. 
She would render them perfectly, and I 
am sure they would prove an attractive 
feature in your entertainment.” 

The captain scowled again. “Um,” 
he muttered, hesitatingly, “I don’t 
know about that. I want her to forget 
all that heathenish gibberish as soon as 
possible, and I want you, Miss Smith, to 
be very particular about her enunciation 
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and pronunciation: she must learn to 
talk like other people.” 

Little Violet was a true “infant phe- 
nomenon.” She had a remarkable taste 
for music, sang correctly from ear,—for, 
though her baby tongue distorted the 
words, there was never a mistake of a 
note,—and this, combined with an entire 
absence of shyness, made her the wonder 
and delight of all the audiences before 
which we appeared. Mrs. Flack dressed 
her with the same unerring taste as the 
other children. Indeed, she seemed al- 
most partial to this baby: the best of 
everything was kept for Violet, and 
more than a mother’s love and tender- 
ness was showered upon her. I have 
seen her look upon the child from be- 
hind the scenes while she was singing a 
little song, and I was sure that she was 
weeping; and once when she thought 
herself unobserved she caught her in 
her arms and exclaimed, “ You do love 
me, do you not, my baby? You are as 
happy here as with your nursey mamma, 
are you not?” The child replied by a 
hug, and the assurance that she loved 
her “better as nobody.” Baby Violet 
was happy: the kind treatment of her 
parents showed itself in the plump form,. 
the firm pink cheeks, and the incessantly 
recurring merry gurgle of a laugh. 

I had heard of the way in which 
children were abused by acrobats and 
showmen, but she contradicted all my 
preconceived notions on this subject. 
She delighted in the simple feats which 
she was allowed to perform, and chir- 
ruped exultingly when the concealed 
steel supports were fastened about her 
by which she was held securely as, repre- 
senting an exceedingly fat little cherub, 
she was poised seemingly in mid-air. 

Her irrepressible gurgle of delight 
would be heard as she was placed in the 
mysterious piece of mechanism which 
presently represented her with her head 
separated from her body, in the feat of 
“The Sphinx ;” and her especial glory 
was to stand on the upturned soles of 
Signor Tirnova’s feet when that “ Cele- 
brated Contortion Artist and Olympian 
Athlete” was balancing himself head 
downward by resting his hands on the 
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back of a chair. In this attitude, 
dressed in a pretty suit of soft, light- 
blue cashmere, the delicate shade never 
found in silk, daintily trimmed with 
white torchon, her fat ankles supported 
by white kid boots, and her blonde hair 
elaborately frizzed, she would sing a 
little song beginning, “ We crave your 
condescension,’ which never failed to 
bring down the house. 

Signor Tirnova himself was a young 
man of twenty-one or twenty-two. A 
thoroughly practised gymnast, his mus- 
cular development rivalled that of a 
Greek wrestler. In his white tights, with 
powdered face, and under a strong 
calcium light, he made capital tableaux 
of various antique statues. The Dying 
Gladiator was his favorite, but he re- 
minded me most of all of the Antinous 
of the Louvre,—not the poetical dreamy 
head, but the more muscular and brutal 
full-length statue, with the strongly ani- 
mal face. Though Tirnova’s arms and 
limbs seemed steel in the various feats 
of strength which he performed, the 
bulging muscles might have been silk, 
from the way in which they behaved in 
his feats of contortion. ‘There was a 
horrible fascination in seeing the power- 
ful brute transform itself suddenly into 
a gliding, undulating, coiling anaconda, 
all suppleness and slime. 

I abhorred the man, and yet I could 
not help following each one of his 
motions with a face which I know must 
have betrayed my disgust. The repul- 
sion which I felt for him was not recip- 
rocated, and his coarse approval of me 
was becoming almost unbearable, when 
an incident occurred which led to his 
dismissal from the troupe. 

One of Captain Flack’s tricks in his 
grand réle of “ Wizard, Magician, and 
Illusionist” was to borrow a ring from 
some one in the audience; and, after ap- 
parently pounding it to powder upon a 
little anvil, to load a gun with the dust 
and discharge it at a seemingly empty 
glass box suspended by a cord from the 
ceiling. There was a flash and a crash, 
and a dove suddenly appeared in the 
box, with the original ring suspended 
entirely uninjured from its neck. Of 





course it was all humbug. The glass 
box was ingeniously contrived with sides 
of looking-glass, so that, while the 
audience fancied they saw through it, 
the contents were effectually concealed. 
When the ring was received it was 
dexterously passed .behind the scenes, 
where Signor Tirnova affixed it to the 
dove’s neck, placed the dove in the box, 
bringing it upon the stage and suspend- 
ing it from the cord, while the captain 
was industriously grinding to powder a 
brass carpet-ring. On one occasion the 
ring lent by a lady in the audience con- 
tained a solitaire diamond of considerable 
value. Signor Tirnova was longer than 
usual in preparing the magic box, and 
Captain Flack called for it several times 
before it was forthcoming. After the 
performance a gentleman stepped up to 
the captain and told him that the ring 
had been tampered with, the diamond 
removed, and a bit of crystal substituted, 
—that a policeman was at the door, and 
unless the diamond was instantly pro- 
duced he would be arrested and exposed. 
Captain Flack turned purple with rage: 
he seized the unresisting athlete by the 
throat and ordered him to surrender the 
diamond. “He is the only person 
through whose hands the ring passed,” 
he exclaimed: “he was a jeweller’s as- 
sistant before he was a contortionist, and 
he must have it.” 

Driven to a corner, Signor Tirnova 
gave up the diamond, and the gentleman, 
apparently convinced of the captain’s 
integrity, left, promising that there 
should be no exposure. The captain’s 
wrath was something terrible: he de- 
clared that he would deliver Tirnova 
into the hands of the authorities, for 
he felt that his own reputation was at 
stake, and in spite of the gentleman’s 
promise the news of the theft would 
soon be abroad. 

“ You will do nothing of the kind,” 
was Tirnova’s reply. ‘“ Diamond-steal- 
ing is not such a criminal offence as 
child-stealing, and if you say one word 
I will tell all I know about Wee Jouky- 
daidles.” The captain turned livid, and, 
fearing to remain longer in his presence, 
I hurried out of the room. 
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The next morning we were informed 
that Signor Tirnova had resigned his 
position. Evidently, under the strong 
excitement of his anger, Captain Flack 
had not noticed my presence, and had 
supposed himself alone with Tirnova 
during their interview. 

Wee Joukydaidles had, then, been 
stolen. Many things which had seemed 
mysterious were explained now,—the 
captain’s avoidance of large cities, his 
dislike of the Scotch dialect, the savage 
way in which he had spoken of a re- 
ward for the discovery of a lost child, 
which we had seen posted in a railway 
station, and, strangest of all, Mrs. 
Flack’s remorseful kindness to the 
wronged child. 

Wee Joukydaidles had been stolen; 
but from whom? Might I not be the 
instrument of returning her to her 
friends? The thought was an inspiring 
one, and I determined to revoke a de- 
cision which I had previously formed 
of leaving thetroupe. I would wait pa- 
tiently and watch. 


II. 


AND all the while loving hearts were 
bleeding for Wee Joukydaidles. They 
believed her dead, for the circumstances 
of her loss had given no clue to her 
present situation. The illusion was a 
merciful provision of Providence, for the 
knowledge that the child had. been 
stolen by strolling players would have 
been worse than death to them. 

Cockpen Quarries in Vermont had 
been settled by a little colony of Scotch. 

Duncan Campbell, a well-to-do manu- 
facturer, had left Scotland with a little 
band of his countrymen, workingmen 
who had served him there, and who, 
thrown out of employment by the de- 
parture of their patron, had begged him 
to take them with him to the new land. 
Campbell had purchased a tract of land 
in the marble region of Vermont, and had 
established quarries and a manufactory 
for cutting in various shapes, packing, 
and shipping. He had offered induce- 
ments which led a railroad company to 
change their original projection for a 
road so as to pass : his works; and under 





his sagacious expenditure and wise man- 
agement the enterprise flourished, and 
was bringing in wealth for himself and 
comfortable homes and livings for those 
dependent upon him, when one au- 
tumn morning the clerk, entering the 
office, found his employer’s head bowed 
upon the ledger: Duncan Campbell was 
dead. 

There was only a week’s cessation of 
business, and then Janet Campbell, the 
widow, took it up, and things went on 
just as they had done for the last eigh- 
teen years, with only the difference that, 
instead of the master’s burly form, a 
straight, spare, womanly figure, in a 
scanty black gown, occupied the office 
arm-chair. A small plaid shawl was 
crossed over the narrow chest, and a 
stifly-starched muslin cap, trimmed with 
a plain black ribbon, covered an abun- 
dant head of hair, that would never be 
white, if its owner lived to be a hundred, 
for it had been of that fiery red which 
time is powerless to quench and can only 
dim. It glowed now under the muslin like 
a coal slightly dusted with ashes, and, 
where it peeped from under the folds, 
lay above her wrinkled brow like a drift 
of faded and fading rose-leaves. Her 
eyes, as piercing as needles, were of a 
deep, steely blue, and they gave the per- 
son upon whom they rested the uncom- 
fortable feeling of being probed and 
searched through every fibre. Mistress 
Janet Campbell had been “bonny” in 
her youth,—many a Highland boy had 
acknowledged that,—but she had been as 
cold and calculating then as now. She 
was a daughter of Robert Glen, the 
Laird of Cockpen, inheriting all the 
pride and poverty of that haughty but 
impecunious nobleman. She had a 
heart, however, and had plighted her 
troth to-a handsome young High- 
lander, Auley Macauley; but Auley 
was poor like herself, and when his em- 
ployer, Duncan Campbell, came a-woo- 
ing, it was not the wish of the old 
Laird of Cockpen but her own love of 
wealth that broke off the match. And 
Auley was not broken-hearted. The 
same spirit animated him that is so well 
expressed in the old Scotch song : 
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I’m young and strong, my Marion, 
Nane dances like me on the green ; 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
T’ll e’en gar draw up wi’ Jean. 


No people are so high-spirited as the 
Scotch. The Irish temper is slow to 
catch fire in comparison to Scotch tem- 
per, and, a few days before the marriage 
of Janet, Auley, from pure pique, wed- 
ded pretty Maggie Crawford. When 
the Campbells went to America, Auley 
and his wife went too; and, though it 
could not be pleasant for Janet to see 
her old-time lover constantly, he was 


one of her husband’s best workmen, and’ 


she could not prevail upon Duncan to 
part with him without confessing their 
former relations, of which he had never 
been informed. 

Janet and Auley were both old now. 
To each fireside had come an only child, 
—to Auley a son, and to Janet a daugh- 
ter,—and the children had grown up 
to manhood and womanhood together. 
Auley had named his son for himself, 
and had taken him into the works with 
him when but a mere lad. Janet’s 
daughter Effie was also a reproduction 
of her younger self ; though, brought up 
in competence, she did not place the im- 
portance upon wealth which had wrecked 
her mother’s happiness. 

When Janet left the government of 
the house to lonely little Effie and took 
upon herself the supervision of the 
marble-works, old Auley and young 
Auley occupied the two most important 
posts, the elder as foreman of the quarry- 
men, and the younger as book-keeper and 
corresponding secretary. Janet had in- 
tended to dismiss the young man at 
once and take his work upon herself. 
She soon found, however, that her hands 
were filled by other duties connected 
with the business, and that in her in- 


experience such competent, faithful help |’ 


as Auley Macauley Jr.’s was invaluable. 
It was something like triumph, too, to 
have the haughty Auley Macauley of 
other days, who had railed so bitterly at 
her unfaithfulness, stand before her sub- 
missively with bowed head and hat in 
hand, while he took her orders each 
morning and handed in his report in the 
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evening. She could hardly believe that 
this broken old man had ever been her 
lover; while she would sit with her 
hands lying idle in her lap, and look at 
the manly young fellow standing at his 
desk by her side, until it seemed as if he 
had stepped out of the past, and that 
when he placed his pen behind his ear 
and glanced up it must be with the old 
love-light in his eyes. 

And young Auley was a lover. Per- 
haps if he had come to her himself and 
asked for Effie’s hand Janet would have 
granted it, and the old family wrong 
have been forgiven and forgotten; but 
Auley the elder had discovered how 
matters stood, and had said to his son, in 
the queer brogue which Highlanders use 
when they attempt to speak English, 
referring to himself by the pronouns 
“she” and “her,” “She will pe speak- 
ing to the meestress for her poy. She 
is a hart ooman, Meestress Janet Cock- 
pen, with a fearsome fusage, put she'll 
not pe frightening ta feyther Auley.” 

Janet’s married name was ignored by 
all her people as well as by her old lover. 
The place had been named Cockpen 
Quarries in her honor by her husband, 
and many still called her “ Leddy Cock- 
pen,” considering the addition of the 
name of Campbell as a positive disgrace. 

One Saturday, when Auley Macauley 
Sr. entered, his son caught up his coat 
and hat with unusual alacrity, and, stam- 
mering that he wished to speak to one 
of the workmen, took himself off with 
a crimson face. When Janet understood 
that the old man had come to ask for the 
hand of Effie for his son, her indignation 
knew no bounds. 

“ Hoot toot, mem!” replied Auley. 
“A Macauley was gude eneuch even 
for a Leddy Cockpen pefore the Cawmil 
came a-wooing.” 

“ Pecause yon lout is shaved and 
shirted like a shentleman will nare mak 
ane o’ a bairn whose forébears haf nefer 
peen anyting put pauper bodies. Ye’re 
ower bauld. I ken foo weel it’s nae the 
lassie ye want, but her siller. Aiblins 
she may marry your gawkie, but, gin she 
do, nae a farthing will I gie the wean: 
ken ye that, Auley Macauley !” 
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“ery coot, fery coot,” replied the 
old man; “an’ you'll not pe after forget- 
ting, Meestress Cockpen, that you haf 
nae a farthing of your ain to leave the 
roguie. Hersel was a weetness to Dun- 
can Cawmil’s will, an’ can testify to ta 
same. Married or single, the bairnie’ll 


hae a scroggie [thorny] gait to gae, but. 


it'll no be for puirtith.” 

Auley was right, and Janet had for- 
gotten. ffie’s father had left her his 
entire fortune, appointing Janet her 
guardian and the administratrix of his 
will, and giving his widow only a life 
interest in the estate. If Effie died 
childless, the fortune was to revert to 
her mother, if living,—if dead, to the 
Cockpen family in Scotland: if there 
was a child, the money would be lost to 
Janet and the Cockpens forever. 

Janet was powerless to keep the child’s 
fortune from her, no matter what might 
be her conduct. 

She did not speak to Effie on the 
subject after she returned to her home, 
but after supper she gathered her petti- 
coats well about as she sat toasting her 
toes by the open fire, and regarded her 
daughter so fixedly from over her cup of 
strong tea that the girl reddened and 
dropped her glance to her knitting. 
Then the old woman shook her head 
slowly from side to side, and began 
crooning an old Scotch song: 

0 waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A little time while it is new; 
But when it’s auld it waxes cauld 
An’ fades away like the mornin’ dew. 
An’ had I wist, before I kissed, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I’d lock’d my heart in a gowden chest 
An’ pinn’d it wi’ a siller pin. 

Effie Campbell wedded young Auley 
Macauley. Janet knew that she would 
do so, for, despite her mild appearance, 
the girl was high-spirited. It was fate, 
she told herself, as she sat with folded 
hands in her office-chair regarding the 
young couple who stood, half defiantly, 
half shamefacedly, before her. And fate 
was just: at last Auley Macauley the 
elder had his revenge. After all, it was 
not this young man that she objected to: 
it was only his father’s triumph which 
galled her. And it was for his sake 
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that the lines of her face stiffened into 
‘grim severity. 

“ Ye’ve left your mither’s house, las- 
sie,’ she said to the shrinking girl. 
“‘ There’s nae room in it, while I stay, for a 
Macauley. It will be yours again when I 
dee, but till then ye maun gang and bide 
in yon scrimpit sheiling wi’ yer loun of 
‘a gudeman and the runkled carle ye hae 
ta’en for yer feyther. Tak’ care o’ her, 
Auley lad: she’s nae used to puirtith. 
I’m a strong woman and gude for mony 
a year yet, and Effie may gang to the 
kirkyard first, and never a Macauley win 
in to Cockpen House.” 

“Gin ye should outlif Effie an’ 
Effie’s bairns,” said old Auley, “tare 
may still pe Macauleys will sit in Cock- 
pen House, she’ll pe tinkin’.” 

Effie’s bairns! Janet had not thought 
of this. Her vengeance was powerless 
over the Macauleys of future genera- 
tions. She would do her worst now; 
and she discharged the Macauleys, father 
and son, from her employ. 

At first sight this would seem a use- 
less piece of spite, since each quarter's 
day Janet called at the Macauley cottage 
with Effie’s allowance, a sum amply 
sufficient to keep the whole family very 
comfortably. But, while old Auley did 
not suffer for the necessaries of life, it 
was inexpressibly galling to him, and 
Janet knew it, to live upon the bairn’s 
money. 

A year went by, and a baby came to 
the Macauleys. It had not been a very 
unhappy year to the young pair. Young 
Auley had improved his enforced idle- 
ness in making up by private lessons 
from the village pastor for the schooling: 
which he had lost by being set to work 
at the marble establishment as soon as 
he had learned book-keeping. Old Auley 
alone found the leisure distasteful, and 
wandered moodily. about, regarding the 
busy gangs of men at work in the quar- 
ries with an envious eye. The baby, a 
fat little lass, gave him occupation: he 
constituted himself its nurse, relieving 
Effie’s weak arms of the little burden, 
and carrying it to a sunny spot behind 
the house, where he would croon away 
some old Scotch ditty, to the child's infi- 
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nite delight. His favorite song, and the 
one from whose frequent repetition the 
baby at last gained her name, and the 
exploits of whose heroine she soon sur- 
passed, was “ Wee Joukydaidles :” 


Wee Joukydaidles, toddlin’ oot an’ in ; 

Oh, but she’s a cuttie, makin’ sic a din! 

Aye sae fou o’ mischief, sune she’ll mak’ me gray, 

My very heart gangs loup, loup, fifty times a 
day. 


Wee Joukydaidles,—where’s the stumpie noo? 

She’s tumblin’ i’ the cruivie, an’ launchin’ to the 
800. 

Noo she sees my angry eye, an’ aff she’s like a 
hare! 

Lassie, when I get ye I’ll scud ye till I’m sair. 


Wee Joukydaidles,—noo she’s breakin’ dishes,— 

Nooshe’s soakit i’ the burn, catchin’ little fishes,— 

Noo she’s i’ the barn-yard, playin’ wi’ the fouls, 

F — es wi’ butter-bakes, snaps, an’ sugar- 
ools. 


Wee Joukydaidles,—oh, my heart it’s broke ! 

She’s torn my braw new wincey, to mak’ a 
dolly’s frock. aa 

There’s the goblet owre the fire! The jaud, she 
well may rin! 

No a tattie ready yet, an’ faither comin’ in! 


Wee Joukydaidles,—where’s the smoukie noo ? 

She’s hidin’ i’ the coal-hole, cryin’, “ Kukybo !” 

Noo she’s at the fireside, puin’ pussy’s tail,— 

Noo she’s at the brown bowl, suppin’ a’ the 
kail! 

Wee Joukydaidles,—paidlin’ i’ the shower,— 

There, she’s at the wundy! Haud her, or she’s 
owre ! 

Noo she’s slippit frae my sicht. Where’s the 
wean at last ? 

In the byre, amang the kye, sleepin’ soun’ an’ 
fast ! 

Wee Joukydaidles, for a’ ye gie me pain, 

Ye’re aye my darlin’ tottie yet, my ain wee 
wean ! 

An’ gin I’m spared to ither days,—oh, may 
they come to pass !— 

I'll see my bonnie bairnie a braw, braw lass !”’ 


Janet loved her grandchild more 
than she would confess. Pots of dain- 
ties, pieces of embroidery, old gowns that 
had been her pride in by-gone days,, 
were sent to Wee Joukydaidles, with no 
accompanying word to tell from whence 
they came. Effie respected her mother’s 
secret, and said not a word of these gifts 
to her father-in-law. One day the baby 
ran away and toddled into the office of 
the marble-works. Janet caught her in 
her arms and covered her with kisses, to 
the amazement of the young gentleman 





who had been called to fill young Auley’s 
place. But the new book-keeper was 
won by the baby’s smiles, and was ever 
after her firm friend, pausing at the cot- 
tage for a smile and a kiss as he went to 
and from his work, though by birth the 
two should have been sworn enemies, for 


-the new employé was Jamie Glen of 


Cockpen, Effie’s cousin, the last laird of 
that name, with no inheritance but his 
title. When Janet broke with young 
Auley she had written to her nephew in 
Scotland inviting him to come to her. 
“If Effie dies without children,” she 
wrote, “you will be heir to a property 
of half a million. And, however that 
may be, I will do well by you as long as 
T live, if you will come and be a son to 
a friendless old woman forsaken by her 
only child.” 

He called upon his cousin Effie and 
made the acquaintance of her husband, 
—Wee Joukydaidles had won him to 
this act,—and from his heart he thanked 
the winsome wee thing for coming into 
the world, though by so doing she had 
given the death-blow to his hope of buy- 
ing again the home of his ancestors. 
Young Auley admired the * courtly- 
mannered, college-bred young gentleman 
(for the old laird’s last money had been 
expended in giving his son a thorough 
course at the University of Edinburgh) ; 
and when old Auley, who pretended 
that he did not like the new-comer, 
quoted the lines,— 

Send a horse to the water, ye’ll no mak’ him 
drink ; 

Send a fule to the college, ye’ll no mak’ him 
think ; 

Send a craw to the singin’, and still he will craw, 

An’ the wee laird has nae rummelgumshion 
ava !— 

a universal disclaimer arose from the 

other occupants of the sheiling. 

When Wee Joukydaidles was two 
years old, trouble came. It was a period 
of universal business depression through- 
out the country. There was no longer 
any call for marble. The only wise 
course from a business point of view 
for Janet was to cease to quarry it, and 
invest her capital in something else. 
But she could not leave these poor peo- 
ple entirely dependent upon her with no 
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means of obtaining a livelihood; and so, 
reducing all expenses as best she might, 
she still kept on with the business at a 
steady loss. She could no longer afford 
to pay the high prices for labor to which 
her workmen had been accustomed, and 
she cut the pay down to what, as she 
figured, would afford a bare support to 
their families: this, she rightly argued, 
was all that duty compelled her to do, 
and no one need remain in her employ 
who could obtain better wages elsewhere. 
But the choleric Scotch could not under- 
stand it. A trades-union had been or- 
ganized by the operatives in a neigh- 
boring factory-town, and her employés 
struck for higher wages. Janet was 
firm. The quarries were deserted, the 
machinery was abandoned, and the streets 
were filled with idle men. Some col- 
lected at the gin-shops, and over glasses 
of strong whiskey grew insolent and 
threatening; others stood silent and 
desperate in their cabin doors, their 
haggard, anxious wives collecting to- 
gether and wondering to what all this 
would lead. 


Janet wrote an explanation of the 
matter and tacked it to the main door of 
the works, inviting them to return, and 
saying that she would be in the count- 
ing-house on the morrow to receive such 
as were willing to work at the reduced 


wages. That evening old Auley, who 
saw here. an opportunity for revenge, 
excitedly harangued the trades-union. 
He spoke of his own wrongs, and urged 


them to hold out against the tyrannical © 


old woman whose love of greed was 
grinding them to starvation. 

The next day Janet and Jamie Glen 
sat.in the office from seven in the morn- 
ing until six at night, but not a soul 
came. 

They were forcing her to give up the 
business, and she advertised the works 
for sale. But tobring matters to a close 
it was absolutely necessary to have at 
least a month’s help from a large gang of 
workmen. She dispatched Jamie Glen 
to Montreal to engage and bring with 
him two car-loads of French. News of 
this crept out, and when the train arrived 
the Frenchmen alighted, were marshalled 
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in line by the wee laird, as Glen was 
called, and marched to the quarries. They 
were assailed everywhere, as they passed 
through the village, by an infuriated mob, 
who pelted them with stones and as- 
saulted them with picks and crow-bars. 

The French did not reply, but took 
refuge as quickly as possible in the 
machine-shop of the marble-works, and 
it was judged not prudent to set them to 
work that day. 

On the next a travelling showman 
appeared in the village, and, many of the 
discontents having gone to a free per- 
formance given in the hope of attracting 
them again, Janet divided her men 
into two parties, and, setting one to work 
in the quarries, armed the other as well 
as she was able, and placed them on 
guard-duty about the premises. 

At the close of the entertainment, 
which had principally consisted of feats 
of jugglery and athletic exercises, old 
Auley, with his intellect somewhat ob- 
scured by numerous glasses of “ usque- 
baugh,” came in front of the curtain and 
informed the audience that there was no 
longer any hope of employment, for the 
works were, without doubt, sold; that 
the Frenchmen who had arrived were 
the employés of the new owner, and 
that they had already usurped their old 
situations and were at work in the quar- 
ries. With the cry “ To the quarries!” 
the audience arose and hurried off, arm- 
ing themselves as they went. 

Auley Macauley, Jr., had just left the 
minister’s gate, and was walking briskly 
toward home, with a number of classical 
books under each arm. He met some of 
the rioters, and, looking toward the 
quarries, saw them swarming from all 
directions. There would be savage 
work, he knew: there was no time for 
thought, and he hurried to the scene of 
action. A hand-to-hand struggle was 
going on with the guards, but they 
would soon be overpowered’ by the su- 
perior number of the strikers. Jamie 
Glen had called the quarrymen from 
their work, and was urging them forward 
to the assistance of their comrades, when 
Janet rang violently the great bell that 
called all the hands to the works. In 
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obedience to the call, the Frenchmen 
fell back, fighting as they went, young 
Glen managing and covering the retreat 
as best he could, until knocked down by 
two burly rioters. Young Auley arrived 
upon the scene of action just as one of 
these men was about to deal a blow with 
a heavy crow-bar upon the head of the 
prostrate book-keeper. He threw his 
Greek Lexicon with tremendous force 
into the man’s face, and then, springing 
upon an overturned hand-barrow, ordered 
the Scotch back. The men had been 
accustomed to obey him, and, though 
eager for combat, paused involuntarily. 
In that pause young Auley poured forth 
an impetuous plea for law and order, 
after which the more sensible retired, 
and those still belligerent found that the 
French had improved the cessation of 
hostilities by leaving them the field. 

The angry men were not te be baffled. 
At dusk, shadowy forms were seen 
skulking in the rear of the machinery 
works, and, a little later, sudden, fierce 
flames, volumes of smoke with a strong 
smell of kerosene, burst simultaneously 
from different parts of the building. 
Jamie Glen and young Auley were at 
the scene of the fire in a moment, but, 
although a large crowd had collected, 
no one would help in extinguishing the 
flames; and even had they done so the 
attempt would have been useless. Jamie 
Glen ran toward the office with the in- 
tention of rescuing the books, but the 
stairs leading to the door were in flames, 
and it was impossible to mount them. 
The whole building was soon in 
ashes. 

Young Auley turned from the fire 
sick at heart. “I hope you have had 
nothing to do with this miserable busi- 
ness,” he said to his father, whom he met 
coming quickly toward him. 

“Na, na, she will not pe for purning, 
tat pe coing too far; put will you pe 
after seeing ‘ta bairn ?” 

“What, Wee Joukydaidles ?” 

“She has been missing from home 
since supper-time,” said Effie wildly. “TI 
thought she had gone with her grand- 
father to see the show.” 

“Ta show-peebles will pe after leaving 





on ta sax o'clock train shust so soon as 
ta trouble come.” 

The news spread like wildfire. As 
soon as Janet heard of it, she appeared 
in the village. ‘“ A reward of a hundred 
dollars,” she cried, “to whoever will find 
the child!” The loss of the expensive 
buildings seemed to be as nothing to her 
to this new calamity. 

All riotous feeling among the men had 
vanished, burned out by the sense of 
sated revenge, or quenched by sympathy 
for the parents and the old woman who 
inquired wildly of all she met if they 
had seen Wee Joukydaidles. Only one 
child could give any information. Jean- 
nie McCandlish had met her walking 
toward the works just before the fire, 
and the child had said that she was 
going to see her grandmother. 

“She was burned in the office——my 
bairn, my bairn!” shrieked: Effie, and 
fainted in her mother’s arms. Janet 
half turned and faced old Auley. 
“This is your work,” she cried. “ Are 
you satisfied ?” 

The old man sank into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands, “Ma 
Got!” he exclaimed, “she Juft’d her! 
She luft’d Joukydaidles.” 

Only one person would not believe 
her dead, and that was the “ wee laird.” 
After escorting the ill-luck-bringing 
Frenchmen back to Canada, he devoted 
himself to searching for the child. 
Weeks went by, and, unsuccessful and 
discouraged, he gave up the search. 
The great grief had wrought one good, 
—a complete reconciliation between 
Janet and the Macauleys. The whole 
community, struck with repentance and 
sympathy, signed a petition for forgive- 
ness and sent it in to Janet.’ She an- 
swered it by setting them all to work on 
new buildings, and by employing them not 
at starvation prices but at the old rates. 
Old Auley was reinstated as foreman, 
and young Auley as book-keeper. 

“T have other business for you,” she 
said to Jamie Glen. “I have a scheme 
for establishing a house for marble-cut- 
ting in some large city, and I wish to 
place you at its head. You will travel 
this fall through the principal cities of 
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the United States, and determine where 
it will be best to locate the establishment.” 

Work resumed, the community glided 
easily back into the old ways of pros- 
perity and good feeling ; but no outward 
prosperity could make up to four loving 
hearts—to. father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother—the loss of 
Wee Joukydaidles. Effie suffered most: 
she was silent, but each day found her 
paler and weaker. “She will not last 
till the New Year,” wrote Janet to 
Jamie Glen, now travelling in the West. 
“Her heart is with the lassie; she'll 
soon be with her altogether, and Cock- 
pen Quarries and the bairn’s fortune 
will all be yours.” 

The words were hateful to the wee laird, 
and for the first time in his life he threw 
a letter of his aunt’s into the fire as 
though it had been a viper. 

Effie did not complain, but it was 
pitiful to see the far-away yearning look 
in her eyes; and one afternoon as young 
Auley entered the cottage gate a little 
earlier than usual he heard her singing. 
It was a long time since Effie had sung, 
and so, though the song was feeble and 
sad, he was glad to hear it, but the tears 
coursed rapidly down his cheeks as he 
heard the words: 

I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw wreaths in thaw, Jean, 


T’m wearin’ awa’ 
To the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonny bairn’s there, Jean, 
She was baith gude and fair, Jean, 
And we grudged her sair 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Sorrow’s sel’ wears past, Jean, 
And joy is coming fast, Jean, 
Joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 
This warld’s care is vain, Jean, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o’ the leal. 


III. 


THE year of my engagement with 
Captain Flack was nearly at an end. 
He had intimated that he should not 
need me after its expiration, and stil) I 
had discovered nothing definite. I had 
heard once from Signor Tirnova,—a 
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badly-spelled letter on very dirty: paper, 
but a love-letter nevertheless. It oc- 
curred to me that by not answering it I 
lost my best opportunity for the dis- 
covery of Wee Joukydaidles’s family, 
but I could not bring myself to hold 
any communication with this man. 

Often while sitting with Mrs. Flack, 
as she made pretty dresses for the girls 
(she was always sewing,—poor woman ! 
I have seen her take out her travelling 
work-box and try to set the microscopic 
stitches even in the cars), I was tempt- 
ed to broach the subject. There seemed 
to be some subtile influence in the at- 
mosphere which communicated my 
thoughts to her, for whenever I was 
thinking of Wee Joukydaidles she 
would give me a furtive, pleading look, 
as if to say, “Do not question me: I 
shall confess all if you do, and he will 
kill me.” The timid creature had more 
trouble now than she was able to bear, 
and her fear of her husband was such 
that she would have immediately be- 
trayed all tohim. But help was near 
when I was nearest despair. 

We were performing at a little town 
near Cincinnati. During an interval 
between two songs, as I sat idle at the 
piano, I felt that I was being looked at 
very intently, and, turning upon the 
stool, I glanced over the audience with as 
much assumed carelessness as I could 
muster. The assemblage was not large, 
and my eyes soon met those of Jamie 
Glen, whom I had met years before in 
Scotland. Had it not been for the 
mistaken judgment of my father, our 
last interview on Loch Katrine might 
have had a different result, and my heart 
leaped now as impulsively as in the old 
days at the sight of his well-remembered 
face. But with the delight came the 
reflection, “‘ What will he think of me, 
—one of a travelling company of 
mountebanks?” I was not sure that 
he recognized me, for he disappeared 
almost immediately. 

As I left the stage, Captain Flack met 
me, remarking that a gentleman who 
called himself an old acquaintance had 
requested the privilege of calling upon 
me at the hotel on the next day. “An 
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old beau, eh?” was his query, for my 
face flushed as I glanced at the familiar 
name upon the card which he handed 
me. “Don’t be a-flirtin’ with him all 
day to-morrow. I want you to bring out 
Baby Violet in some new song; haven’t 
had her on to-night on purpose; have 
kept her back as principal attraction for 
the second night.” 

The next morning was the very hap- 
piest of my life, for Jamie called, and 
when I explained that real pinching 
poverty had driven me to, this occupation 
he did not seem to think it strange at all, 
but replied, with a tenderer thrill than 
usual in his cheery voice, “ It’s all a see- 
saw, isn’t it? The world goes up and 
the world goes down. Last year you were 
rich and I poor; now, by a strange fate 
for which I have not felt in the least 
thankful, I am the probable heir toa 
large fortune. I have not cared for it 
hitherto, but now this probability, which 
is so strong that it amounts to a certainty, 
enables me to come to the woman I love 
and ask her to be my wife. I loved you 
in Scotland, but I was too poor to marry, 
and the only prospect before me then 


was one of grinding toil.” 
We talked together until the gong 
sounded for dinner, building air-castles 


on the ancestral lands in Scotland. “I 
am glad if you will enjoy this, Laura,” 
he said to me as we parted: “as for my- 
self, I would gladly renounce this for- 
tune if by so doing I could save the life 
of one very dear to me,—my cousin 
Effie, who is the rightful heir to it all.” 

“Can nothing save her ?”’ I asked. 

“ Nothing but a miracle.” 

All that afternoon Mrs. Flack and I 
worked over Wee Joukydaidles. I was 
determined at last that she should appear 
in Scotch costume and sing a Scotch 
song. 
the pretty plaids, and before night the 
baby’s suit, with a cap decorated with 
gay feathers, was finished, and Wee 
Joukydaidles was transformed into a 
bewitching Highland laddie. 

I had intended teaching her but one 
song, but she caught the first with such 
marvellous quickness that it seemed as if 
she must have been familiar with it, and 
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I gave her a second. I was to sing with 
her, thus helping her memory; and the 
songs I had selected were two that I had 
sung with Jamie long ago. I knew 
that. he would remember them, and I 
wanted him to be interested in the child. 
At the last moment Captain Flack asked 
to hear them. He was not pleased, 
though the costume was exceedingly 
becoming and the child sang remark- 
ably well. ‘“ After this,” he said, “you 
will consult me before carrying your 
preparations to such an extent.” 

I glanced from the corners of my 
eyes at Jamie as Wee Joukydaidles 
came upon the stage, and saw him start 
violently; but my attention was imme- 
diately absorbed by the song. This 
time I did not join in it, for the child’s 
voice, with its spice of brogue, rose sweet 
and clear in the words,— 

Oh, wha’s at the window? Wha? wha? 
Wha but blythe Jamie Glen? 


He’s come sax mile and ten 
To tak’ bonny Jeanie awa’, awa’. 
He has plighted his troth, and a’, and a’, 
Leal love to gie, and a’, and a’; 
And sae has she dune, 
By a’ that’s abune, 
For he loes her, she loes him, ’bune a’, *bune a’, 


It’s no that she’s Jamie’s, ava, ava, 
That my heart is sae eerie 
When a’ the lave’s cheerie, 
But it’s just that she’ll aye be awa, awa, 
It’s just that she’ll aye be awa’ ! 

The second song, called for by loud 
and long encores, was that sweet old love- 
song,— 

Oh, my love is like a red red rose 
That's newly sprung in June ; 

Oh, my love is like a melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

Then fare thee weel, my only love, 
And fare thee weel awhile, 

And I will come again, my love, 
Though it were ten thousand mile ! 

As we left the hall that evening I 
was not surprised to find Jamie waiting 
to escort me to the hotel, but I could 
not account for his being agitated and 
even excited. 

“Could you love me just the same, 
Laura,” he asked, “if the fortune I 
spoke of should never be mine? God 
knows that it was not with any intention 
of deceiving you or winning you with 
false pretences that I mentioned it.” 
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“Oh, have you heard from your 
cousin?” I exclaimed joyfully; “is 
there hope ?” 

“TJ think that she will live,” he re- 
plied solemnly ; and then, as it seemed 
to me, changing the subject rather ab- 
ruptly, he, asked me to tell him all I 
knew about the little singer of that 
evening, Baby Violet. I was only too 
glad to confide my long-pent surmises to 
some one, but I was none the less aston- 
ished to hear from his lips the missing 
part of the child’s history. 

What was to be done? Captain 
Flack proposed leaving on the next day 
for some town in Kentucky. There 
were no police-officers or detectives in the 
little village in which we were. We were 
afraid to wait for slow legal processes. 

Wee Joukydaidles slept with me, and 
I readily assented to Jamie’s proposal to 
elope with him that night, carrying the 
child with us. 

“T will have a carriage at the door 
at twelve o'clock. By fast driving we 
can reach Dayton in time for the three- 
o'clock express. I will telegraph for a 
minister to be at the station, if you say so, 
but I would rather wait until we reach 
Vermontand be married at Aunt Janet’s.” 

On the whole, this plan seemed to be 
best, owing to the difficulty in procuring 
a license, “and my desire to have my 
mother present at the wedding. 

And so, noiselessly, tremblingly, like 
a couple of culprits, we stole away Wee 
Joukydaidles. 

Happening by a strange chance to 
look over a California newspaper a week 
later, I saw an advertisement of what I 
was confident was the captain and his 
family, though under an entire change 
of name. To have reached California 
by the date of the newspaper, I caleu- 
lated that they must have left the very 
morning after our departure and have 
travelled without stopping. Evidently 
we had been fleeing from each other. 

The joy of our reception is beyond my 
power to describe. We had not dared to 
telegraph our coming until we were with- 
in a few miles of the Quarries, for fear 
that some unforeseen accident should 
snatch the baby from our grasp; and 

Vou, V. N. S.—4 
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Effie only received the announcement, 
“Wee Joukydaidles is found,” a few 
moments before the child was placed in 
her arms. The news spread instantly, 
all work was suspended, and the in- 
habitants of the place flocked to the 
Macauley cottage. Old Auley, with 
outstretched arms, gave vent to his 
emotions in the language of Scripture, 
quoting in his own native Gaelic, all un- 
conscious that it was not understood by 
the majority of his hearers, the passage 
in our Lord’s beautiful parable in which 
the father exults over the recovery of the 
son who “ was dead and is alive again.” 

“Oir bha mo mhac so marbh, agus. 
tha e bro a ris; bha e cailtte, agus 
Shuaradh e. Agus thoisch iad air 
bhi subhach,” he exclaimed, in the 
grand old language now so rapidly 
passing away ; and then, as though the 
last words, “and they began to be 
merry,” had turned his head, or because 
his mood had changed from an intensely 
solemn one to another of as intense hi- 
larity, he began to caper about like mad, 
executing with the utmost precision, and 
at the same time with incredible rapid- 
ity, all the difficult passes of the Highland 
Fling. 

When the news was first conveyed to 
Janet, the woman of the iron will showed 
herself possessed of less presence of mind 
or self-control than her daughter, for she 
fainted away outright. When she came 
to herself and hurried to the sheil- 


ing, she found it noisy with mirth, 
for Blaikie Clangrundle had brought 
his bagpipes, and was playing a lilt, 
while the company were organizing 


for the “Reel of Tullochgorum,” 
with Wee Joukydaidles and Jamie 
Glen at the head. But old Auley 
would not agree to such disrespect of 
age and rank, as for a baby to lead that 
reel while an older and nobler lady was 
in the room was, as he expressed it, 
“Jetting things a’ gang tapsalteerie.” 
And, as so often in the days long since 
gone by, he solicited and obtained the 
honor of leading | the reel with “ Leddy 
Janet Cockpen.” Very gravely and 
statelily Janet performed her steps, low- 
lily she “ bobbit”—or courtesied—to her 
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partner, whom a few months before she 
had treated as her bitter enemy; and the 
best of good feeling, forgiveness, thank- 
fulness, and love greeted the home-com- 
ing of Wee Joukydaidles. 

There is little more to tell. Our wed- 
ding was also a joyful occasion, though 
it did not approach this impromptu 
thanksgiving-party in wild delight and 
jollity. 

Janet has retired from the business : 
she pretends that she is too old; but 
it is all pretence, for she is as “ ready- 
wittit” as ever. The new firm is Mac- 
auley & Glen,—for young Auley and 

- my Jamie are partners, Jamie attending 
to the interests of the business in the 
city, though we spend our summers in- 
variably at the Quarries. We are not 
wealthy, and there is no prospect of our 
ever ransoming the ancestral estates in 
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Scotland; but Jamie is fast becoming a 
“brin body,” or comfortably well off, and 
we are very happy. I think Aunt Janet 
has a kindly feeling for me, for she once 
gave it as her opinion that I was a 
“douce, sympatheezin’ lassie,” though a 
“‘ wee hard-favored, and too much gi’en 
to girn” (or grin) “to hide the bigness 
of my mou’.” 

But I do not mind my own plainness, 
for we have a handsome baby-boy, who, 
Janet says, is a “hardy loon” and will 
make a “ braw lad.” 

When we all meet at Effie’s on the 
anniversary of Wee Joukydaidles’s re- 
turn, we are a very joyous family, and 

So merrily we sing, 
Though the storm rattles o’er us, 


Till the dear sheiling ring 
Wi’ the light lilting chorus. 


Lizzize W. CHAMPNEY. 
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HES fast asleep. See how, O Wife, 
Night’s finger on the lip of life 
Bids whist the tongue, so prattle-rife, 
Of busy Baby Charley. 


One arm stretched backward round his head, 
Five little toes from out the bed 
Just showing, like five rose-buds red, 

So slumbers Baby Charley. 


Heaven-lights, I know, are beaming through 
Those lucent eyelids, veined with blue, 
That shut away from mortal view 

Large eyes of Baby Charley. 


O sweet Sleep-Angel, thronéd now 

On the round glory of his brow, 

Wave thy wing and waft my vow 
Breathed over Baby Charley. 


I vow that my heart, when death is nigh, 
Shall never shiver with a sigh 
For act of hand or tongue or eye 

That wronged my Baby Charley ! 


Srpney LANIER. 
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BOUT sunset on the 24th of May, 
1856, a young man, over whom 
some great storm of excitement was evi- 
dently sweeping, hurried toward his 
father’s cabin, which stood on the banks 
of the Pottawatomie, a small river in 
Eastern Kansas, near a ford known as 
Dutch Henry’s Crossing. What invests 
this otherwise insignificant event with 
no small degree of interest, what suggests 
and justifies its rescue from an oblivion 
of twenty-six years, lies in its relation 
to a debatable passage in the border 
career of John Brown. This youth, 
a surveyor by profession, minutely-—ac- 
quainted with the topography of the 
surrounding country,— whose knowl- 
edge, therefore, could be turned to good 
account in the partisan war of which it 
was then the theatre,—had attached him- 
self to the person and fortunes of the old 
chieftain. Two days before, he had set 
out upon an expedition to the North that 
promised to consume considerable time, 
but this pleasant May evening found 
him at home and the possessor of a 
startling secret,—or one that would have 
been startling in any ordinary condition 
of society. 

The Dutch Henry’s Crossing of this 
present year of grace is a paradise of 
rural peace and happiness. The fiercest 
sounds I heard during a somewhat pro- 
longed visit to that region were the clat- 
ter of agricultural machinery and the 
fervent hallelujahs of a holiness camp- 
meeting. Here quiet and security seem 
to have reached their utmost limit. The 
Pottawatomie—half limpid, with slighter 
mixtures of discoloring mud than any 
Kansas stream that I have seen—winds 
languidly between beautifully - shaded 
banks toward the Marais des Cygnes. 
The vast fields of corn and wheat, with 
their picturesque borders of orange 
hedge, lie mapped upon the rolling 
prairie in every direction,— 

As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 





The Dutch Henry’s Crossing of 1856 
—the inaugural year of a vast social 
and political revolution in our country— 
stands out in polar antithesis to all this 
Arcadian repose. Then there was no 
law but force, no rule but violence, in 
the Territory of Kansas. Then civiliza- 
tion lapsed for a time into utter anarchy. 
A veritable reign of terror was inaugu- 
rated. Marauders were prowling about 
in whose eyes nothing was sacred that 
stood in the way of their passions. The 
opposing factions into whose hands the 
question of slavery or no slavery for 
Kansas had fallen hunted each other 
like wolves. Pistol-shots and sword- 
slits were the prevailing style of argu- 
ment. In such an era of disturbance, 
when the elements of society ground and 
clashed in confused collision, it is not 
strange that the disclosures carried to 
the cabin on the Pottawatomie and de- 
tailed in the presence of the assembled 
household on that pleasant May evening: 
should have awakened scarcely a ripple- 
of excitement. It stirred the listeners 
hardly more than the announcement of a 
wolf-hunt or of a new constitutional con- 
vention would have done,—these tidings 
of an impending tragedy singing in the 
upper air. 

“Well, I don’t know but it will be 
for the best,” was the first comment that 
broke the silence when the young man 
finished his story. 

The intelligence which fell almost flat 
upon the Pottawatomie circle—greeted 
by no explosions of horror—was to the 
effect that a pro-slavery settlement in the 
neighborhood would be raided that very 
night; that certain men, conspicuous in 
fomenting the border troubles, leaders 
and abettors of the other side, would 
be seized and summarily executed ; that 
John Brown, having organized the foray, 
had communicated his plans to the young 
surveyor, but forbidden his participation 
in their execution. “I do not wish you 
to go with us,” said theold man. ‘“ That 
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might involve your friends in trouble. 
Go home; show yourself’ there, so that 
there may be no question in the matter. 
You must shield your family from all 
suspicion of complicity in the affair.” 

That night the savage work was done. 
In the morning there were five dead 
pro-slavery. squatters at Dutch Henry’s 
Crossing. 

But how did it happen that John 
Brown, who has woven his name inex- 
tricably into the history of human lib- 
erty, who by his life and death almost 
created an epoch in the history of civili- 
zation, should strike down his enemies, 
or rather the enemies of the cause he 
represented, by stealth and under cover 
of darkness? The mystery that brooded 
so long over this sanguinary affair has 
lifted at last, and it can now be traced 
step by step from inception to conclusion. 

The capture and sack of Lawrence on 
the 21st of May marked a climax in one 
phase of the border struggle in Kansas. 
That town was the head-quarters of the 
abolitionists, and their opponents natu- 
rally regarded it with special hatred. Its 
destruction was hailed with acclamations 
throughout the slave States. The leader 
of the gang that burned it, as he watched 
the swift progress of the conflagration, 
swore with a tremendous oath that it was 
the happiest day of his life. 

John Brown went to Lawrence a few 
days before the catastrophe, to talk over 
the situation with his friends. Hight 
hundred Southerners were mustering for 
the campaign. They had come from 
Georgia, from Mississippi, and the Caro- 
linas, as well as from States nearer at 
hand, to wipe out the fanatics who were 
troubling their peculiar institution. The 
Free-State leaders met in solemn council, 
John Brown among them. The ques- 
tion of policy, of tactics to be pursued 
in this grave emergency, was instant, im- 
perative. What could be done? Did 
wisdom lie along the path of finesse or 
of fighting? Compromise or Sharps 
rifles,—which promised the happier re- 
sults? A strong peace sentiment was 
rife, and finally carried the day,—car- 
ried it against the strenuous opposition of 
John Brown. The decision not to fight, 
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but to attempt conciliatory measures, 
seemed to him midsummer madness, 
and he was not careful to disguise his 
sentiments. 

Brown's Kansas home was at Osawat- 
omie, not far from Dutch Henry’s Cross- 
ing, where a claim had been taken and 
a cabin built. On leaving Lawrence, 
he seems to have set out for this place 
in an unhappy frame of mind. The 
journey had been nearly accomplished 
when he encountered half a hundred of 
his friends and neighbors, armed to the 
teeth, who had heard that Lawrence was 
in trouble, and were hastening to the 
rescue. The sight cheered him, and he 
immediately joined the expedition. But 
he had scarcely faced about and begun to 
retrace his steps when gloomy news came 
in from the front : Lawrence had fallen ; 
there was nothing to be done. 

The courier from the front had but 
just finished his discouraging story when 
a scout from the rear—from the vicinity 
of Dutch Henry’s Crossing—dashed into 
camp. He, too, had something to say 
which would interest the eager group 
that crowded about him. In attempting 
the rescue of Lawrence, these *men had 
left their own homes defenceless. <A 
deficiency had been discovered in the am- 
munition after the expedition was fairly 
under way. The scout had volunteered to 
return and secure fresh supplies. Pow- 
der and lead could be obtained at a little 
country store which a feeble, superannu- 
ated old man by the name of Morse kept. 
The trader stood in the door of’ his shop 
when the scout came up. ‘ What shall 
I do?” he asked, evidently in great alarm 
and distress. 

“What's the matter?” inquired the 
scout. 

“Why,” he replied, ‘some pro-slavery - 
men who live here were in my store this 
morning and ordered me to leave the 
country in twenty-four hours. They 
swore that they would drive every abo- 
litionist out of this region. They boasted 
that a band of Missourians was coming 
to put the business through,—that the 
Yankees found here after the expiration 
of the period of grace would fare hard. 
What shall I do ?” 
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“Well,” said the cool-headed scout, 
after a moment's reflection, “things look 
a little squally. The boys have started; 
they are on the way to Lawrence, and 
can’t help you now. If the Missourians 
show themselves, go up to old man Bald- 
win’s on the hill yonder. He hasa rifle 
and two or three revolvers. You can 
hold the cabin. I'll go on and join the 
boys. As soon as we get through, we 
will come back and take care of those 
fellows.” 

The scout told what he had seen and 
heard. The border ruffians were evi- 


_ dently stirring on the Pottawatomie. 


The moment seemed auspicious for their 
plans. The region was defenceless. 
What all this meant for their homes, 
their wives and children, what outrages 
and nameless indignities, the circle of 
men who gathered about the returned 
scout and listened to his words understood 
only too well. John Brown was there. 
The recent turn of events and the gen- 
eral outlook disturbed him profoundly. 
He feared that the cause of freedom was 
drifting into fatal shallows, and his soul 


Kindled like a fire new-stirred 


at the tidings from the Pottawatomie. 
“T have heard something like this be- 
fore,” he said ominously. “TI have 
heard that these same men went to 
other cabins and threatened to butcher 
their inmates. It is time to stop that 
sort of thing. It has gone on long 
enough. [I'll attend to those fellows.” 
John Brown spoke quietly, but evidently 
something would be done. The hour 
seemed to demand extreme measures. 

The expedition was in camp on Otta- 
wa Creek. The scout reached it during 
the forenoon.s An hour or two later 
he went over to a shed in the vicinity, 
under which there was a grindstone, 
where he found a little squad of men 
sharpening their cutlasses. The youth 
who carried intelligence of the impend- 
ing raid to Dutch Henry’s Crossing on 
the next day was turning that grindstone. 
“What's up?” asked the scout, who had 
not noticed that anything important was 
on foot, so quietly had preparations been 
made. 





“We are going down to take care of 
the fellows who are making trouble on 
the Pottawatomie,” somebody replied. 

“We are going down,” added John 
Brown, who stood by, watching the oper- 
ations with evident interest,—“ we are 
going down to make an example. Won't 
you go?” 7 

The scout declined. 

There is‘a Marylander living quietly 
on his farm, three or four miles south of 
Dutch Henry’s Crossing, whose history, 
if fully written out, would form a wild, 
turbulent, sensational narrative. He 
saw service in the Florida and Mexican 
wars, in which his experience was some- 
what checkered. He found his way at 
an early day to Kansas, and was an 
active Free-State partisan during the Ter- 
ritorial troubles. He was a marked and 
dreaded man. The border-ruffian ele- 
ment feared and hated him,—no doubt 
with ample reason. Strenuous efforts 
were made to put him out of the way. 
Sheriffs’ posses and government troops, , 
as well as various individuals who took 
up the matter personally, hunted him to 
no purpose. He emerged from years 
of ambush and outlawry without a 
scratch. Of lithe, muscular figure, 
shrewd, reticent, a dead shot, cool and 
fearless as John Brown himself, it is 
evident that in his fighting days he was 
not the sort of man with whom it was 
best to take liberties. 

This Marylander—James Townsley 
by name—was in the Ottawa (Creek 
camp, with a two-horse team, when 
the scout arrived from Dutch Henry’s 
crossing. To him came Fred Brown— 
one of old John’s sons—and said, “ We 
want you to haul us back to the Potta- 
watomie. We think there will be trouble 
in that neighborhood, and we wish to 
watch things.” 

An expedition had been organized, 
evidently in a private, personal way, 
neither the scout nor Townsley nor 
others whom I have consulted seeming 
to know exactly how. Townsley read- 
ily assented to the proposition, as his 
own family lived in the menaced district 
and he naturally felt some solicitude for 
their safety. A comparative stranger 
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to Brown, having never met him before, 
he was not taken into full confidence at 
the outset and acquainted with the real 
purpose of the expedition. 

Between two and three o'clock in 
the afternoon, a heavily-armed band of 
eight men—seven in Townsiey’s farm- 
wagon and one on a pony—set out on its 
mission. It was chiefly a family affair, 
as six of the avengers belonged to 
Brown’s household. The cutlasses had 
been ground, the revolvers and rifles 
loaded: there was mischief ahead. A 
letter written by an eye-witness of these 
events, bearing the date of March, 1860, 
recently came into my hands, in which I 
find the statement that ‘three cheers 
were given for the success of Brown,” as 
he drove out of camp, by those who re- 
mained behind. 

For two days the outside world caught 
but one authentic glimpse of the expedi- 
tion, and that was toward sunset, four 
or five hours after the departure from 
Ottawa Creek. The Mayor of Lawrence 
happened to be in New England on 
business at this critical juncture. Hear- 
ing that trouble was thickening about 
that town, he hurried home. On reach- 
ing Kansas City, he found the direct 
route infested by guerillas, whom he 
decided to flank by a roundabout south- 
ern détour. Pushing on from Dutch 
Henry’s Crossing late in the afternoon 
of May 23, he observed in the distance, 
and advancing toward him, a wagon- 
load of men, escorted by a single horse- 
man. It was far from safe to encounter 
strolling bands on the highway in those 
evil days, and he was inclined to beat a 
retreat, but finally concluded to proceed 
and risk the consequences. He was 
within easy rifle-shot, when an old man 
with white flowing beard, whom he rec- 


ognized as John Brown, suddenly rose- 


up in the wagon and shouted, “ Halt.” 
Things wore an uncomfortable look, as 
the men held cocked muskets across their 
knees and were evidently prepared to 
use them if it should seem advisable. 
Luckily, the traveller succeeded in es- 
tablishing his political orthodoxy, and 
Brown briefly rehearsed .the events of 
the last few days, denouncing both the 








bandits who had fired Lawrence and the 
compromisers who had declined to fight 
them. He talked on for some minutes in 
an excited strain. He was in an appre- 
hensive mood, and threw rapid, searching 
glances across the lonely prairie in every 
direction. ‘We are on a secret expe- 
dition,” he said in parting. “ Do not men- 
tion the fact of meeting us.” 

The expedition went into camp in a 
timbered ravine, less than a mile north 
of Dutch Henry’s Crossing. For pur- 
poses of ambush and concealment the 
location was admirably chosen. The 
surface is cut up by gulches affording 
natural defences which ten resolute 
men could hold against a hundred. I 
recently spent half a day in exploring 
this region with Townsley, who had not 
been on the ground for twenty-six years, 
in an effort to recover the exact site 
of the bivouac. But so marked is the 
change which time has wrought in the 
landscape, so great the number and 
similarity of the ravines, that all efforts 
at identification failed. Indeed, nothing 
here remains as it was in the border 
period. The earliest cabins, with possi- 
bly a single exception, have been pulled 
down, frontier characteristics are gone, 
and the customs of older civilizations ap- 
pear. The ford retains its quaint and 
primitive name of Dutch Henry’s Cross- 
ing, but has ceased to be used. The 
once broad and travelled road leading 
down to it has now shrunk to a narrow, 
weed-choked path, right across which lies 
a half-decayed tree. I found one direct, 
and to me pathetic, memorial of the 
Pottawatomie raid,—even that is being 
rapidly obliterated,—the grave of three 
of its victims. They were buried cof- 
finless in one shallow trench. No stone 
or tablet marks their resting-place,— 
only a slight heaving of the turf in an 
open field near the ford. 

On the night of the 23d of May, John 
Brown was in ambush within reach of the 
unsuspecting ruffians who had troubled 
the peace of the Pottawatomie. Here 
he fully disclosed his plans to Townsley. 
It appeared that he purposed a large 
scheme of slaughter. He meditated the 
destruction of all the pro-slavery parti- 
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sans up and down the river for a distance 
of six or seven miles. Townsley did 
not like the programme, and objected to 
it. A violent discussion followed, which 
continued at intervals until the next 
day. Ihave not been able to recover 
in detail Brown’s talk on this occasion. 
Only a thin, faint outline of his words 
survives in the memory of him to whom 
they were chiefly addressed. ‘I do not 
advocate murder,” he argued, “but the 
other side must be scared in some way. 
I know the men with whom we are 
dealing. It is a question of getting the 
first shot ; and I intend to have it. We 
must go, or these men must go. Be- 
sides, I have no choice in this matter. 
I was ordained from eternity to the 
mission of making an example of these 
men. It has been decreed. God Al- 
mighty, who takes up the isles of the 
sea as a very little thing, and weighs 
the mountains in scales’*— “If God 
is such a powerful man as you say,” 
interrupted Townsley, whose theological 
education had evidently been neglected, 
“why don’t he attend to the business 
himself?” Brown finally brought the 
discussion to an abrupt close. He 
turned fiercely upon Townsley and said, 
“You are creating dissension. You are 
demoralizing everything. Dead men,” 
he continued, drawing a revolver from 
his belt,—‘“‘dead men tell no tales.” 
Townsley had nothing further to say. 
The debate never gasped again. 

On the following night the blow was 
struck. The cabins of pro-slavery par- 
tisans in the neighborhood of Dutch 
Henry’s Crossing were searched, and 
five men were dragged out of them “ in 
the name of the Northern army” and 
summarily executed. The names of a 
larger number had been pricked, but 
only these five were found. The band 
went from house to house, arrested 
the victims, led them away a little dis- 
tance: bullets and the freshly- ground 
cutlasses did the rest. {t is not a pleas- 
ant scene to recall. The thoughts of the 
“armed soldier, terrible as death, re- 
lentless as doom,” while he was mar- 
shalling his little band in the darkness 
and leading the desperate enterprise, will 
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never be known. He was quiet, silent, 
pensive, during the whole expedition,— 
brooding, it may be, over the strange 
extremities to which his consuming pas- 
sion for human liberty had driven him. 
The blow had been struck,—an example 
made not likely to be forgotten. The 
avengers went back to their camp in the 
ravines, but in no light-hearted, triumph- 
ing mood. Some spirit of questioning 
awe solemnized them. ‘“ No more such 
work shall be done,” said one of the 
younger Browns to Townsley, half under 
his breath. 

Memories of this tragedy on the side 
of the raided households still exist. 
The wife of one victim was dangerously 
sick with measles. A woman is living 
who watched at her bedside on the fatal 
night. She has a vivid recollection of a 
sudden stir and bustle outside of the 
cabin, of a knock at the door, of John 
Brown’s figure—she was a neighbor of 
his, and knew him well—outlined against 
the darkness, of the announcement that 
Wilkinson was wanted. Neither she nor 
the wife dreamed of the fate that awaited 
him. They anticipated nothing worse 
than a brief imprisonment. When the 
day dawned, he was found lying dead in 
the bed of a neighboring brook. 

This is not all. In a cabin some 
miles from the scene of the killing, two 
men were preparing for a tramp to the 
south of Dutch Henry’s Crossing in 
search of strayed cattle. Herds feed 
upon the prairie, when summer heats 
begin, until eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, when they betake themselves 
to the shelter of timbered localities. 
These men were off before daybreak. 
It could not have been later than five 
o'clock when they reached the vicinity 
of a cabin belonging to the Doyles. A 
woman, standing in a little lane near the 
house, apparently ia great agitation, 
called and beckoned to them. They 
responded at once to the signal. It 
was a sickening sight that met their 
eyes. Three men, horribly hacked and 
mutilated, lay dead upon the ground. 
Like the Hebrew Rizpah, she was pro- . 
tecting the bodies of her slaughtered 
husband and sons from the depredations 
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of half-wild hogs which infested the 
region. “Do you know where John 
Brown is?” she shrieked, as the travel- 
lers came up. “He has murdered my 
husband and boys. He came here last 
night and called them out of the house. 
They went with him. Pretty soon I 
heard pistol-shots, and, as they did not 
come back, I went out to find them. 
I found them lying here, as you see. 
Do you know where John Brown is? 
Oh, he has murdered my husband and 
boys!” 

What had John Brown himself to 
say of this raid? 

To ordinary inquirers his stereotyped 
reply was, “I approved of it.” Yet on 
two or three occasions at least he ven- 
tured beyond this somewhat vague and 
unsatisfactory declaration. 

At the time of the tragedy, a Con- 
gressional committee was in session «at 
Westport, Missouri, investigating the 
border disturbances. The affair caused 


great excitement throughout the region. 
The committee itself was threatened. 
Coffins and death's-heads graced the 
building where it met. 


Threats and 
menaces were rife. John Sherman of 
Ohio was a member of that committee, 
and, of course, heard Brown’s name 
freely associated with the foray,—not 
surmising at that time that it was any- 
thing more than a malicious rumor. 
A year and a half later he chanced to 
meet the old man, and took occasion to 
ask him about his participation in it. 
“We executed those men,’ he replied. 
“They had a fair trial. Their case was 
tried before a jury of six. They were 
found guilty, sentenced to death, and 
we executed them.” “I was aston- 
ished,” Sherman remarked, “to hear 
Brown say we.” 

Another instance of less direct confes- 
sion is on record. The incident belongs 
to the closing period of Brown’s Kan- 
sas days. The Virginia expedition was 
already on foot. Some impulse led him 
to visit an intimate -personal friend,— 
the late Judge Hanway. It was a fare- 
well interview, in which policies pursued 
and results achieved were canvassed. 
The conversation finally drifted to the 
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crimsoned ground of the Pottawatomie. 
Heretofore in all their intercourse it 
had been a proscribed theme. Some- 
thing in the time and occasion loosened 
Brown’s tongue, and he asked how the 
public now viewed the raid. Hanway 
assured him that a decided change was 
perceptible,—that the outburst of horror 
which greeted the reprisal had been sue- 
ceeded by sentiments of toleration, if 
not of approval. The old man was 
evidently gratified. “I thought it would 
be so,” he said, “‘ when the situation came 
to be fully understood ; but,”—the tone 
of satisfaction shading into pensiveness, 
as if unquiet memories pursued him,— 
“if that was murder, I am not innocent.” 

I have met but a single man to whom 
John Brown acknowledged squarely and 
unequivocally his participation in the. 
Pottawatomie foray. Two months after 
the affair, Colonel Samuel Walker was 
despatched by the authorities with a 
squad of sixteen men to the assistance 
of General Jim Lane, who was leading 
to Kansas overland, through Iowa and 
Nebraska, a large anti-slavery colony. 
Lane, unacquainted with the country, 
made slow progress. The scouting ex- 
pedition was organized to act as guide 
and escort. In Nebraska, disguised as 
a surveyor, Walker fell in with John 
Brown, who joined his party. The 
former was thoroughly posted in regard to 
the Pottawatomie massacre. When news 
of it reached Lawrence, the Free-State 
Committee of Safety had despatched him 
to Dutch Henry’s Crossing to investigate 
the affair. He arrived in season to view 
three out of the five dead bodies. He 
brought back to head-quarters this re- 
port: John Brown did the kiliing. Now, 
from the Nebraska conferences of these 
two men I have been able to rescue a 
fragment. “ Captain,” said Walker, “I 


‘would not have your thoughts for the 


world.” Brown’s sobered, troubled look 
had suggested the remark.—“ I suppose 
you refer to the Pottawatomie affair.” — 
“ Yes,”—“ Well, I was in it. I com- 
manded the expedition. The work had 
to be done. I took the responsibility 
and did it. It was necessary to show 
the border ruffians that killing is a game 
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at which two can play. I think the 
matter is now clear to them.” 

John Brown is the most picturesque 
figure that has moved across the stage 
of American history. In those scenical 
characteristics which captivate the pop- 
ular mind, he is unsurpassed. Some- 
thing in his person, in the positiveness 
of his convictions, in his dauntless cour- 
age and tragic death,—something in his 
relation to the great revolutionary storm 
that swept over the country,—fascinated 
the imagiration of mankind. 

But while the world at large sees with 
the eye of a poet, and makes up its 
verdict in idealizing language, sooner 
or later an era of cold, pitiless criticism 
succeeds,—of investigators who take 
nothing on trust, who care less for form 
and color than for facts. For John 
Brown the period of revaluation has al- 
ready come, or is near at hand. Eager 
explorers are tracking him up and down 
the Kansas border, preparatory to cipher- 
ing anew the problem of his character 
and work. Secrets well kept for a 
quarter of a century are proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. What is to be 
thought of John Brown, now that the 
worst is told—thought of him in the 
light of Dutch Henry’s Crossing ? 

Mr. Froude has somewhere descanted 
upon our tendency to anachronism in 
historical judgments. We see the past 
in the atmosphere of the present.. We 
scan yesterday in the light of to-day. 
We proceed as if all ages and genera- 
tions were our contemporaries. We tear 
men from their original setting, dislodge 
them from their native soil and climate, 
lift them out of the influences in which 
they were cradled, and thus reach opin- 
ions bereft of all justice and truth. 
Put down John Brown in the present 
Kansas, estimate him as if he had struck 
the blow upon the Pottawatomie last 
week, frame his turbulent career into 
our peace and prosperity,—the spectacle 
is uncomfortable. It must not be for- 
gotten that his border record was made 
during a reign of terror. 

Without question, John Brown is 
entitled to whatever justification motives 
of the purest patriotism, philanthropy, 
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and self-sacrifice can afford. This gov- 
erning purpose is strikingly exhibited in 
an incident belonging to the concluding 
period of his Kansas history. , A cry of 
distress came up from Missouri. Word 
was brought that a number of slaves were 
to be sold and. bundled off to Texas. 
Brown set out immediately, with three 
companions,—Captain Eli Snyder, Tidd, 
and Kagi,—to see what could be done. 
They travelled by day in pairs, and met 
in some agreed-upon rendezvous at night. 
Brown and Snyder were disguised as 
surveyors, while Kagi and Tidd professed 
to be teachers in quest of schools. One 
morning found them across the Missouri 
line, encamped in a little patch of woods. 
Across the fields, and at a considerable 
distance, there was a pleasant cottage, 
in front of which sat a man reading. 
“Hand me your field-glass, captain,” 
said Snyder. After. surveying the 
stranger attentively, he returned it to 
Brown, with the request that he would 
take a look at him. “TI declare,” ex- 
claimed the old man, “TI believe it is 
Martin White.” “Yes,” answered Sny- 
der, “it is Martin White, the villain 
who met your unarmed boy in the high- 
way at Osawatomie, shot him down like 
a dog, and then made his brags that he 
had disposed of one young abolition 
whelp: it’s the man.” 

Raising his glass, Brown made a 
second survey. ‘ He seems pretty well 
fixed,” he quietly remarked. “Shall we 
go down and mug the old cuss?” inter- 
posed Tidd. “It will not answer for me 
to go, for I should be recognized.” 
“ But shall not we go?” “No,” said 
Brown emphatically, “don’t touch a- 
hair of his head; no principle would be 
involved in that; but if he has any 
niggers, run off every last one of them !” 

Even more suggestive, revealing yet 
more ‘distinctly, if possible, the ruling 
purpose of his career, were the words of 
leave-taking that John Brown addressed 
to a Kansas woman as he turned his 
face toward Virginia. If he had any 
adviser and confidante during, the border 
epoch, I suspect that it was she. They 
harmonized in theology no less abso- 
lutely than in politics. Two hundred 
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years of ancestral Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism lay.bchind the woman, and her faith 
in election and the decrees fairly matched 
his, which, is saying a good deal. Keen, 
resolute, entering into the contest with 
all the intensity of an ancient Covenanter, 
she knew, I fancy, as much of his plans 
and lent as much inspiration toward 
their prosecution as anybody, East or 
West. The old man appreciated her 
services in the great struggle,—services 
now chronicled in faint, inadequate 
fashion for the first time. These last 
words might have fallen from the lips 
of the noblest, loyalest knight who ever 
wore armor: “I thank you, madam, 
for what you have done for me, in the 
name of liberty.” It was in the name 
of liberty that he spilled blood on the 
Pottawatomie. 

It may be that this modern Mr. Val- 
iant-for-Truth was a fanatic. I am not 
disturbed by that word. Every great 
cause has so fascinated some men—so 
taken possession of their souls, subduing, 
inspiring, harnessing them to its service, 
so bounding their vision by its: horizon— 
that they have been indifferent to other 
questions and interests. The passion of 


I 


* EB peewee Lisbeth, what ye doin’ 
4 out there ?” 

It was a sharp, high-strung voice, yet 
not loud nor ill-natured. The speaker 
stood at an open door between the kitchen 
and an outer porch, the latter built of 
rough boards and showing little wet 
streaks on the floor, where the storm had 
thrust in its snowy fingers the night 
before. The silence of the place was 
broken at intervals by a regular series 
of dull blows, lasting two or three min- 
utes and interspersed with muffled splash- 
ings. 

“« Lisbeth, can’t ye leave off churnin’ 
a minute? I want my specs.” 
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liberty enslaved John Brown. In his 
judgment, violence alone could save the 
day ; violence was the charmed weapon 
for the impending contest; and the 
bloody instrument which he seized did 
not break in his hand. I recall a 
sentence in Oliver Cromwell’s despatch 
announcing the storming and massacre 
of Drogheda. which is at once a 
declaration of Brown’s motive and a 
prophecy of his hope when he lifted 
his hand against the cabins on the Pot- 
tawatomie: “ Truly, I believe this Litter- 
ness will save much effusion of blood, 
through the goodness of God!” 

Was the fanatic’s expectation realized ? 
Did the event approve his sagacity? 
I think there is but one answer to ques- 
tions like these. After all, the fanatic 
was wiser than the philosophers. The 
effect of his retaliatory policy, in cheek- 
ing outrages, in bringing to a pause the 
depredations of bandits, in staying the 
proposed execution of Free-State pris- 
oners, was marvellous. The raid upon 
Dutch Henry’s Crossing is not least 
among the deeds that saved Kansas to 
liberty. 

LEVERETT W. SPRING. 
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“ All right, father, I'll find ’em for 
ye: ’s—almost—come!”’ The last words 
were emphasized by such an energetic 
pounding that the window-sashes, with 
their small, old-fashioned panes, rattled 
like cymbals. 

“There! there! ye needn't knock the 
bottom out’n the churn,” said the first 
speaker, with a movement among the 
wrinkles of his face that betokened a 
smile. “I c’n hold ona spell longer, I 
guess. Jest bring me in a mug o’ the 
buttermilk when ye’ve got threw.” The 
keen air swept through the porch and 
lifted the leaves of a yellow-covered 
almanac that hung against the wall. 
The old man took it down from its 
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nail, and closed the door with a shiver. 
“ Wind’s  shiftin’ back,” he mused. 
“ Soon’s ever I git my glasses I'll see 
what the almanac says. “Tain’t much 
use fer Wesley to break out the road, 
even f the Hill-folks 7s comin’. ’Twill 
be over the walls ‘fore the train's in.” 
He walked slowly to a pile of wood that 
lay near the fireplace, paused before it a 
moment, with a shrewd look, whistling 
in a sort of whisper, then picked out a 
stout birch stick with the bark hanging 
in strips and laid it with great delibera- 
tion on the fire, which was already crack- 
ling and roaring up the chimney in a broad 
blaze and’ sending its generous glow to 
the farthest corner of the room. _ 

A few moments later the door opened 
and showed a quiet little figure and a 
cheery face that irresistibly suggested 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, comfort, and 
reliableness, all in one. It was evident 
that if her forty years or so had brought 
her many sorrows they had given a 
wonderful inward peace and strength 
that is not afraid of evil tidings. She 


was dressed plainly, with her sleeves 


rolled up to the elbows. ‘“ Here’s your 
milk, father; and there’s your glasses 
now, right on top of your head,’ she 
said, stooping forward a little and speak- 
ing in loud, clear tones. 

“Tor’ sakes! so they be. I declare, 
I'm gittin’ so forgitful, ’n’ I can’t hear 
no one ’bout the house but you, Lis- 
beth. Strange how my ‘hearin’s failed 
me this year! If ’twa’n’t for you—” 
Here his voice quavered a little, but he 
was happily interrupted by the entrance 
of a broad-shouldered, clear-eyed. young 
fellow, who advanced to the fire, and, 
holding out his hands to its genial 
warmth, stamped off upon the brick 
hearth a few bits of snow that had clung 
to his stout boots. 

“ Well, grandfather, we've got a ‘spell 
o’ weather’ this time,” he shouted. 
“Qld Bonny Beag has her night-cap on, 
and I saw two or three flakes as I came 
in. Lisbeth,” he continued, “the visi- 
tors up at the Hill won’t any more than 
get there to-day, I guess. Sam Fifield, 
down at the dépét, says he has orders to 
have a pung ready for a lot of boxes and 
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a sleigh for the women and children that 
are coming down to Christmas. I’ve 
broken out as far as the Corner ; beyond 
that it’s good roading for quite a piece. 
The steers are as near being tired out 
as ever I saw them. Breakfast ‘most 
ready ?” 

In a few minutes more the table was 
pulled out from the wall, and a chip 
thrust under one of its feet to offset the 
unevenness of the floor. Upon the spot- 
less cloth were set three blue china plates, 
with pictures of stately castles rising from 
lambent seas and numerous swans dis- 
porting themselves therein; then came 
brown-jacketed potatoes, a big pot of 
coffee, a pile of yesterday's dough-nuts, 
an apple pie with one piece cut out, a 
plate of smoking-hot biscuit, and a dish 
of golden butter. A small platter, con- 
taining two or three slices of “ frizzled” 
pork, was placed by the old man’s plate. 

Meanwhile, the starry flakes came 
faster and faster. Some of the more 
adventurous alizhted on the kitchen win- 
dow and gazed in until they were finally 
melted at the sight. A few ventured 
down into the well, and, drifting against 
the mossy stones, gave to the slender 
ferns that peeped from the chinks the 
food they had gathered in the skies; 
others found their way through a broad 
crack into the barn and fell noiselessly 
upon the floor with its hay-seed carpet, 
thereupon causing much wonderment 
and grave discussion among the fowls, 
who were exchanging views in low tones 
on the topics of the morning. If you 
had been in the woods, you would have 
heard the tick-ticking of the tiny crys- 
tals, like the dancing of myriads of fairy 
feet, upon the dry leaves which still clung 
to the oak and beech. ' 

So fell the snow-flakes over meadow 
and fallow, wood and hill, bringing the 
materials that should be built up into 
corn and wheat during the coming year 
and thus provide food for thousands who 
would then be reciting their prayers for 
daily bread, without a thought that the 
answers had begun so many months be- 
fore. 

Now, either by a preconcerted plan 
or by an impulse of the moment, one of 
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the most daring of the advance-guard of 
the storm resolved to have a wild ride 
before he gave up his substance to winds 
and earth; and so it came about that a 
chubby nose, which had previously been 
flattened against one of the plate-glass 
windows of a Pullman car on a north- 
bound train, suddenly withdrew itself, 
and a childish voice exclaimed, ‘“ Oh, 
Miss Amory, it’s snowing! it’s snowing! 
Here’s a little mite of a flake on the 
window. Oh, mamma, won't it be nice 
sleighing for Santa Claus! He can come 
right on the tops of the trees: I saw a 
lot that looked just like frosted cake.” 

“Yes, dear; yes, dear,” said the quiet 
lady in the next chair, glancing up from 
her “Seaside” pamphlet. ‘“ Only don’t 
speak so loud, Maurice. You will disturb 
the other people in the car.” 

“Miss Amory,” persisted the boy, but 
in lower tones, “won't you go out and 
coast with me and take a great, long, 
long sleigh-ride to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, Maurice, if mamma would like 
me to,” replied the one addressed, a little 
wearily. She had not yet quite schooled 


herself to her position, this young gov- 
erness, and the constant reference of 
even such trifles as the boy’s request to 
a higher authority still jarred on her 


spirits. She had not, indeed, like most 
paper heroines, been accustomed to the 
luxuries of wealth, with phalanxes of 
servants devoting themselves exclusively 
to her service and amusement, but she 
had enjoyed the comforts of a well-to-do 
New-England home, the independence 
of American girlhood, and the priceless 
blessing of a mother who understood her 


thoroughly and was always ready to sym- |, 


pathize with her daughter's pleasures and 
troubles alike, to counsel or remain silent, 
as the case might be, and to help her out 
of all her girlish perplexities, from the. 
choice of a ribbon to the treatment of 
an importunate suitor. It was a brave 
thing, this setting her face resolutely to 
the world, and she had accordingly made 
up her mind at the start to look for and 
meet every unpleasant concomitant to her 
new position without a murmur. 

At first she had been uncertain at 
what door she should knock of all those 
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opening into the tower named Self-sup- 
port, but, as she approached, one of them 
flew open before her hand was raised. 
A lady who was spending the summer 
near by gave out word that she wished 
for a governess to take charge of her 
two children and accompany them to 
the city in the autumn. Miss Amory’s 
bright face and gentle ways won the chil- 
dren at first sight. She was retained on 
trial, and had proved too great a treasure 
to be relinquished. 

Mrs. Walton had been more than kind 
and considerate, but her very effort to 
offer attentions and induce the new gov- 
erness to forget her position only made 
it more marked, like an erasure upon 
white paper. 

Miss Amory scolded herself twenty 
times a day, and devoted herself more 


‘and more to her duties, but still she 


could not help looking forward to next 
summer, when— when — well, beyond 
that it was all vague. At any rate, 
there might be some change for the 
better. Perhaps she could give music- 
lessons, or could teach school: something 
she would do where she was her own 
mistress. 

The train rumbled on, and the storm 
increased. Twice they had to stop and 
back before they could push their way 
through a narrow cut where the huge 
drifts were wedged in solidly from brim 
to brim. At last, just as the December 
light was fading from the sky, hurried 
by the whirling snow-mist, the cars came 
to a stand-still beside a long, low build- 
ing, and the conductor shouted, “ Hay- 
brook! Haybrook !”’ 

Ten minutes later, two sleighs, one in 
advance loaded with boxes and parcels, 
the other with the ladies and the two 
children, crept slowly up the hill that 
led from the little brown station to 
the main road. For a while the houses 
on each side and a few half-obliterated 
tracks made navigation comparatively 
easy ; but once out of the village it be- 
came a matter of nice calculation. The 
sleet stung the faces of the drivers and 
formed little icy crusts over the eyes of 
the patient horses, who struggled on, 
setting their hoofs down firmly into the 
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smooth, unbroken sheet of snow and 
sending it out on either side like foam. 
Suddenly there was a creak, a lurch, and 
then a dead stop. The drivers consulted 
in muffled tones as they examined the 
harness. . 

“ Broken jest above the buckle ; noth- 
ing to hitch to.” 

- “ Better call up the old man, ’n’ get 
Wesley to help. ’S only a step further 
’n the Corner.” 

In the sleigh, Mrs. Walton and her 
governess, covered with heavy buffalo- 
robes, -waited patiently. The children 
fidgeted. 

“T want to get out and wade.” 

“No, Morrie, you just keep still, and 
perhaps Santa Claus will come along and 
help us. He must have started by this 
time.” 

‘“‘H’m! guess reindeers wouldn’t do 
much good. I wish I had my pony 
here. Why, Miss Amory, how cold 
‘your hand is! Why, you’ve been keep- 
ing that robe over me, and you're right 
out in the cold.—See the snow on her 
sleeve, mamma.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” interposed the 


little governess ; but her teeth chattered, 
and it was an intense relief when she 
heard a new, strong voice just outside: 


“Where are they, Marston? In that 
heap of buffaloes?” After a moment’s 
pause, the robes were lifted, and before 
she could say a word the girl felt herself 
raised from the sleigh and borne along 
through the storm in a pair of stout 
arms, while the same cheery voice said, 
“ Beg your pardon, miss, it’s the only way. 
The house is but a few rods from here.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, smiling, 


in spite of the cold, at her situation ; “but | 


I'm afraid I shall tire you!” 

The young man said nothing, but 
gravely picked his way between drifts 
and treacherous hollows. Once he 
staggered, and nearly fell with his bur- 
den. She instinctively threw her arm 
round his neck like a child to save her- 
self, withdrawing it quietly a moment 
after. He plodded on in silence. 

“He's a gentleman,” she thought, 
“or he would have laughed or joked 
about it.” 
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Close behind them the men were fol- 
lowing with those left in the sleigh, and 
the whole company were soon gathered 
around Lisbeth’s fire, exchanging com- 
ments, throwing aside their snowy wraps, 
and refreshing themselves with hot tea. 

“ Just like a desert island,’ whispered 
Maurice. 

“Only savages don’t have dough-nuts 
and milk,” returned ‘Kdie, helping her- 
self liberally. 

The fire leaped higher and glowed 
more and more ardently in its efforts to 
warm the castaways, until they were 
glad to draw back their chairs from 
the hearth,—all except the tittle govern- 
ess, who was still chilled through and 
through, although she meekly drank 
three cups of hot tea in succession, and 
crouched as near the friendly fire as she 
could without scorching the pretty dark- 
blue travelling dress. Little ripples of 
shiver seemed to run over her from head 
to foot, like a cold breeze. 

“IT think, if you please, I'll go to my 
room,” she said at last, with a grateful 
look at Lisbeth, who was watching her 
anxiously, and who doubtless supposed 
her to be a relative, probably the chil- 
dren’s aunt. ‘‘Governess” was an idea 
that had not reached Haybrook, except 
through the medium of an old English 
novel or two. 

“Well, just step right in here,” she 
said sympathetically ; “and don’t you 
get up till ye’re called in the mornin’.” 

As she spoke, she opened one of the 
little, gray, uneven doors behind her 
guests, and, lighting a tallow candle in 
a knobby brass candlestick, placed it 
upon some article of furniture within. 

“Good-night,” she said again, kindly. 
“Don’t let me disturb ye by my travel- 
lin’ round the kitchen gettin’ breakfast. 
You can leave the door open a crack for 
company, if you're lonesome.” 


II. 

WHEN Florence Amory opened her 
eyes next morning, she was at a loss 
for some minutes to determine her own 
position in the great white world that 
lay around her. Then the events of the 
preceding night marshalled themselves 
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into line one by one, and at the same 
time came the consciousness that she 
possessed a head,—a most unmanage- 
able one, too. It danced and whirled in 
such an uncomfortable way that she was 
glad to shut her eyes once more. 

Presently the sound of an old-fash- 
ioned coffee-mill, with its unwilling 
halts and sudden compliances, fell upon 
her ear in such close proximity that 
there was no mistaking the character of 
the adjoining room. A moment or two 
later the crushed berries sent through 
the key-hole a delicious whiff of aroma 
that spread itself through the room. 
Encouraged by this appeal to two of her 
senses, the girl once more took a survey 
of her quarters. A narrow bedroom, 
with just space enough beside the high- 
posted bed on which she lay, to permit 
one person to pass; a chest of drawers, 
with shining brass handles. that tinkled 
faintly in response to footsteps in another 
part of the house; one or two straight- 
backed chairs: these completed the fur- 
niture of the room, with the exception 
of a small looking-glass (one corner 
gone), a frame wash-stand, and a tiny 
yellow table.. The windows were hung 
with green paper curtains. Just as she 
finished this journey around her room, 
her head took another flight, and was 
hardly down again when the decor 
opened softly and the cheery face of 
Lisbeth peeped in. Seeing that the 
stranger was awake, she advanced to the 
bedside and bent over the flushed face 
upon the pillow. 

“ How ’d ye sleep?” she inquired, 
softly brushing aside a stray lock or two 
of brown hair, as a mother might have 
done, from the tired young forehead. 

“Not very much, I’m afraid. [’m 
not much rested: my head doesn’t feel 
quite right ;” and she tried to smile. 

“ Well,’—this woman had a strong, 
comfortable way of beginning her sen- 
tences with that monosyllable, which 
seemed to put quite out of sight all 
doubts and difficulties in the way, and 
carried with it a conviction that every- 
thing was coming out just right,—“ weil, 
there’s nothing in the world to do but 
to stay just where you be. Your folks 





ain’t up yet, and won't be this two hours. 
I’m goin’ to brown ye a piece of bread, 


and the tea’ll be ready by the time that’s. 


done: it’s drawin’ now, front of the 
fire.” 

“Oh, indeed I must get up. The 
children—” : 

“Land! the children can dress them- 
selves, or their mother’ll help ’em if 
they need anything. Don’t you say 
another word, dear, but jest shut your 
eyes and think about something easy,— 
dandelions in a clover-field, say, or birds 
singin’ ‘long towards night.” 

The firm steps turned away and again 
began their journeyings up and down 
the floor of the adjoining room. Flor- 
ence closed her eyes willingly enough, 
and lay perfectly quiet, with a sense of 
being cared for, such as she had not 
felt since she left her own home. 

The morning light showed dimly 
through the frosty little panes behind 
the green curtain. Upon the old-fash- 
ioned bureau she could just see, as she 
glanced up wearily now and then, the 
shape of her tall brass candlestick, with 
its long stalactites of tallow hanging 
from the upper rim. The “footsteps 
plodded to and fro. Pots and pans 
occasionally interjected a staccato note 
above the soft purring of the fire and 
the hum of the teakettle. Then an- 
other pair of boots joined the first,— 
evidently a man’s, but managed with 
wonderful care so as not to disturb the 
visitors. 

Pretty soon the door opened once 
more, and Lisbeth entered, bearing a 
small japanned tray, upon which were 
set a plate of toast in tiny slices, a 
steaming cup of tea, and a sugar-bowl 
with its pair of silver tongs, slim but 
solid. 

“ Now, dear, a bit of this will do you 
good.” 

“ But I’m not hungry.” 

“No, poor child, I didn’t suppose 
you would be. Well” (comfortably 
again), “suppose I butter a piece of 
toast,—the littlest piece—jest for you 
to taste. Maybe ‘twill make ye sleepy.” 
There was no resisting that, and the 
feverish girl did manage to take a very 
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wee lunch from the motherly fingers. 
Then she fell back among the pillows, 
exhausted. 

“If ye can jest ketch a nap now,” 
said Lisbeth. in a whisper, as if her 
charge were already in danger of being 
waked, “ it'll do ye lots of good.” 

The toast and the hot tea and Lis- 
beth’s whispers must. have had a sooth- 
ing effect, for Florence soon dropped 
into an uneasy slumber, throughout 
which, however, she had a continual 
sense of heat and discomfort. When 
she awoke, it was broad day. The world 
was as silent as a dream. To ears ac- 
customed to the roar of a city and the 
cries and laughter of children at play, 
the stillness was not a mere negative 
quality of the air,—an absence of 
sound,—it was an almost tangible thing, 
and Florence felt smothered beneath its 
folds. She pressed her hand to her 
head, and found it burning hot. Her 
pulse was throbbing fiercely through her 
slender wrists. 

“ Mrs. Eldridge!” she called faintly. 
She had heard Lisbeth so addressed by 
the driver the night before. 

The soft rustle of a woollen dress, 
and the firm, now familiar footfall, were 
heard at once. In a moment more the 
elder woman was holding the hand of 
the younger. 

“T believe—I am afraid—I am going 
to be ill.” 

“Well, Miss Amory, ’f you be, you 
shall be well taken care of. I'll tend ye 
myself, nights; and if there’s anything 
you want that can be got, why, Elsie’ll 
get it for ye.” 

“ And is there a physician ?” 

“Oh, yes’m; Elsie’s gone for one 
now. They'll be here in an hour or 
two.” 

“Tn all this snow ?” 

“Oh, we don’t mind that, ma’am. 
Get used to it, you know. The road’s 
been broke out clean up t’ the village, 
they say, 80 ’s ’t the pung'll go well 
enough. 

“Where are Mrs. Walton and the 
children? And—please don’t call me 
ma’am, ma’am.” 


Lisbeth smiled good-humoredly: “I 
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won't, if you won't call me ‘ Mis’ El- 
dridge.’ °‘T always makes me feel ’s if 
I must talk just so straight when any- 
body calls me that. My name’s Lis- 
beth ; and if you'll call me so, why, I'll 
call you Florence,—the boy told me 
your name,—and so we'll feel better 
acquainted. Oh, the others? Why, 
they went along up t’ the Hill, to spend 
Christmas with their folks, about noon 
to-day. She said you was to stay here 
till you felt better, if we could keep 
ou. And we can.’ 

That night Florence was worse, and 
the succeeding days and weeks were but 
so many chapters of feverish fancies 
and hot, throbbing pain. The sun 
climbed higher and the snow-banks 
sank lower day by day, but she knew 
nothing of them. Her world was 
square, her sky a dingy white, her 
surroundings the changing forms of a 
disordered dream. The gray-haired 
country doctor had peered at her through 
his spectacles and made the motions of 
“Typhoid” with his lips to Lisbeth. 
Florence had seen it under her half- 
closed eyelids, but was too weary to care 
much. So January came and went, 
and after it February, before she found 
herself inclined to take the slightest 
interest in anything outside of those 
four walls, with their faded, large- 
figured paper. 

It was a warm, delicious day in early 
March,—one of those foretastes of 
spring which in New England match the 
Indian summer of late autumn. The 


‘green curtain swayed slightly back and 
forth as the sweet south wind crept in 
through the crannies of the old, warped 


window-frame. A song-sparrow, perch- 
ing on the fence just outside, sang his 
contented little Easter hymn over and 
over, until the sick girl felt herself being 
drawn back to life once more, and life 
seemed beautiful. Lisbeth was sitting 
in the kitchen, with the door half open 
between, and Florence could hear the 
soothing creak of her chair as she 
rocked gently to and fro at her knit- 
ting. Presently she called, “ Mrs. El- 
dridge !” 

The creaking stopped instantly, and 
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health and life, embodied in Lisbeth, 
entered the room. 

“Well, dearie, feelin’ a little better, 
ain’t you?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,’—gratefully. “I want 
to know, if you please, about things that 
have happened since I have been ill.” 

“Qh, that’s a short story. Mrs. 
Walton ’n’ the children went back t’ the 
city six weeks ago, and left you in my 
charge. An’ it’s precious little trouble 
you've been. For my part, I'd rather 
take care o’ ten women, all sick with the 
typhus, than one man with a headache.” 

Florence smiled faintly. Then she 
said, “I haven't heard so many foot- 
steps in the kitchen lately. Have any 
of your family gone?” 

‘ Bless you, no. That's only because 
Elsie’s made a pair o’ slippers to wear 
about the house, so ‘s not to wake you 
when you'd caught a sleep.”’ 

“ How very kind! Can I see Elsie 
soon? I should so like to be read to 
a little bit.” 

‘“‘ Why, yes, I s’pose so,” said Lisbeth 
rather doubtfully. ‘‘I d’ know’s there’d 
be any objection. Oh, that reminds me. 
Elsie was over t’ the Corner early this 
morning, and brought these flowers. 
There’s a greenhouse there, where they 
keep ’em growin’ right threw the winter. 
Seems’s if they might have been a little 
brighter, now, don't it?” 

While she was talking, she stepped 
into the next room, raising her voice as 
she went, and returned with a china vase 
painted gaudily on one side and contain- 
ing a loose cluster of cut flowers. Flor- 
ence noticed at the first glance that they 
were so arranged as to bring the un- 
painted side of the vase in front ; at the 
second, that they had been chosen 
thoughtfully. One or two dark helio- 
tropes, white pinks, and a creamy, half- 
opened rose, with slender ferns for a 
background: that was all. 

‘| was going to tie the stems up with 
a piece of string, but Elsie would have 
it they’d wilt quicker, and would look 
kind o’ sot besides. You was to take 
out one of the pinks to hold in your 
hand, if you liked. They last longer’n 
the rest.” 
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So the dainty blossom, with its folds 
within folds of whiteness, was held be- 
tween the slight girl-fingers, in no way 
less dainty and delicate than itself. By 
a sudden impulse Florence pressed it to 
her lips like a child. ‘“ You are all so 


| good to me!” she said, with quivering 


lips. “I’m not used to being taken 
care of. Please thank Elsie for me, and 
ask her to come in when she can spare 


- the time.” 


Mrs. Eldridge had been stooping to 
pick up a shred from the neat carpet, 
and but half caught the words. “Who 
d’ you say? Qh, Elsie! Well, I'll 
give your message just ’s you put it.” 

But .Elsie did not come the next day, 
nor the next. She began to seem to 
Florence like some beneficent brownie, 
doing all her good deeds before the 
household was awake, and then disap- 
pearing until her services were again 
needed. 

At last came the eventful day when 
the invalid was to be allowed to sit up 
for half an hour. She had looked for- 
ward to the time with eagerness. The 
old doctor, who had a vein of grim 
humor under his white beard, grufily 
called her his little im-patient. But, to 
tell the truth, the stiff-backed- chairs 
which she had thus far seen were hardly 
suggestive of luxurious rest: they were 
built for well people. Men and women 
in that part of the country make but 
little reckoning upon sickness. When it 
comes, it is met with a stern and uncom- 
promising resistance; but the ‘thought 
of humoring it by such compliances as 
reclining-chairs never for a moment 
enters their heads. It was, therefore, a 
genuine surprise when, after an ex- 
traordinary amount of whispering and 
hurrying in the kitchen, the door opened, 
and, assisted by Lisbeth, in walked a 
chair of such inviting proportions and 
soft, padded curves that they plainly ex- 
pressed themselves to the effect that they 
would be extremely miserable unless re- 
clined upon, and that speedily. 

“ Why, where did you find that lovely 
chair?” cried Florence delightedly. “TI 
thought I should have to sit up just as 
straight!” 
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“Oh, we jest made it up out of one 
of the old arm-chairs in the best room,” 
said the other, surveying ‘the luxuri- 
ous piece of upholstery with pardonable 
pride. ‘You see, Elsie thought it all 
out, and put us to work, when you said 
you wanted to set up: so we jest stuffed 
the back an’ arms, and Elsie sawed off 
the hind legs an’ fixed that place for 
your feet in front, and there you be!” 

Five minutes later, Florence sat, weak 
and trembling after her long inactivity, 
in the comfortable chintz-covered chair, 
with a great sense of achievement and a 
new hold on the realities of life. 

“Now, if I could only see Elsie, and 
thank her.” 

“ And—what ?” 

“Why, tell her how much I thank 
her for all the trouble she has taken for 
me.”’ 

A queer look came into Lisbeth’s face, 
and her eyes twinkled. “(Guess ye’d 
better wait till: to-morrow,” she said. 
“ You'll feel stronger then, and—she— 
can come in while you're settin’ up.” 

“ But why not to-day ?” persisted the 
other, with a convalescent’s freedom. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Elsie’s busy 
to-day out-doors, and won’t be in till 
you're abed again; and then you ought 
to rest.” 

“ Out of doors ?” 

“Qh, she'll tell you all about it to- 
morrow,” said Lisbeth, pursing up her 
mouth in the same funny way as be- 
fore. 

Florence was too weak to pursue the 
subject further, and presently was glad 
enough to lay her tired head upon the 
pillow once more. ; 

The next morning the first object that 
caught her eye was a bunch of slender 
willow-wands, with their soft, clinging 
“ pussies,” such as she had not seen since 
she was a child running about under the 
elms in the old, quiet town by the sea. 
The fresh, sweet sunlight peeped through 
the window and rested on their gray fur, 
creeping down from one to another and 
dancing in and out in the merriest man- 
ner possible. As Florence lay there be- 
neath the old patchwork quilt, watching 
this pretty play of sunshine and kittens 
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and listening to the soft bustle of the 
morning’s work in the next room, a sense 
of great comfort and rest stole over her, 
and in her weakness her eyes filled with 
happy tears. Whatever was troublesome 
in the past she forgot : the future seemed 
as bright and yet as intangible as the 
sunbeams. She only realized the watch- 
ful care and devotion that were hovering 
about her day and night, and, in the clear, 
wholesome atmosphere, her mother’s re- 
ligion seemed nearer to her than ever 
before. Her favorite verse, “ Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul,” was written 
in sunny characters upon the faded wall 
before her. 

Then she began to wonder how it 
would seem to meet the other members 
of the family. The shrill voice of the 
old man she had often heard, but she 
had listened in vain for some snatch of 
song or girlish footfall which might be- 
long to the gentle “ Elsie” whose unseen 
ministrations were always attending to 
her comfort. As for the sturdy young 
fellow who had borne her so lightly 
through the snow, she had heard him 


gptce or twice only, speaking to Lisbeth 


in low tones, or calling cheerily some- 
where outside to a passing neighbor. 
“He must at least live near here,” 
she thought, “but has probably for- 
gotten all about me. Break-downs are 
common enough in the country, and the 
‘ women-folks’ always have to be carried 
through the drifts.” 
_ Still, she could not help wondering a 
little who he was, and where he learned 
that slow, quiet speech, with its correctly- 
placed adverbs and adjectives. She at 
last concluded that he must be a neigh- 
bor in rather better circumstances than 
her hostess,—perhaps one of the proud 
“ Hill-folks” whom Mrs. Walton was to 
visit. How they must have laughed 
over the adventure as they sat about 
their loaded tables on Christmas-day ! 
Could he not have just called at the door 
and inquired for her during all these 
long weeks of suffering? Then the 
color came faintly to her cheeks. She 
was a dependant, a servant: how could 
she expect such attentions? The old 
rebellious uprising of her whole nature 
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was beginning to assert itself once more, 
when Lisbeth’s soft knock was heard at 
the door, and Lisbeth herself immediately 
appeared, while the sunbeams, which had 
somehow hidden behind a cloud just be- 
fore, danced in through the window again 
to meet her. 

“‘ Now, dear, for breakfast. The pul- 
lets have just begun to lay, an’ Elsie’s 
been out and found a nest in the hay- 
mow where that little Plymouth - Rock 
was a-cacklin’ yesterday. Look!’ She 
held up the warm, coffee-colored egg 
as she spoke. ‘“How’'ll you have it 
cooked? Boiled? Well, I'll do it just 
right, and show ye how to take off the 
lid with a knife and eat it out of the 
shell. Father always has his that way.” 

Florence smiled in spite of herself’ at 
being treated so like a child. 

“That’s right,” continued Lisbeth 
briskly : “don’t ye go to feelin’ solemn, 
for it’s goin’ to bea grand day. And 
as for time to come, why, all I say is, 
don't worry. You're as welcome as the 
flowers of May, and I love to have ye 
round. You remind me of a little sister 
I had once, and—and—Yes, I’m com- 
in’ !”’ 
time in her life, of a’ downright decep- 
tion, hurried out of the room, pausing, 
however, to shut the door gently behind 
her. 

Breakfast over, and the ceremony of 
enthronement in the easy - chair per- 
formed, Florence, with spirits quite re- 
covered, again recurred to Klsie. “ Now, 
Lisbeth,” she said gayly, “ please hand 
me the longest pussy-willow stem for a 
sceptre, and I will give audience to my 
subjects. Where is Elsie?” 


III. 


LIsBETH stepped to the door and 
called through it: “Come in: she’s 
ready to see ye now.” 

Florence waited, with a bright smile 
dawning on her face, for the kindly little 
spirit who handled pussy - willows and 
arm-chairs so deftly. The next minute 
she heard a light, firm step upon the 
kitchen floor. It hesitated at the door, 
and a gentle knock followed. 

“Come right in, Elsie,” cried Flor- 


And Lisbeth, guilty, for the only 





ence, pleased again by her delicacy. 
shall be so glad—” 

She paused abruptly. The door had 
swung open, and there stood a tall, well- 
built young man, an amused twinkle in 
his clear gray eyes, and the corners of 
his mouth just failing of that demure- 
ness they aimed to achieve. Without, 
however, appearing to notice any element 
of embarrassment in the situation, he 
stepped forward quietly and laid in her 
lap a glorious bunch of roses, saying, as 
he did so, “‘ I happened to be at the Cor- 
ner this morning, and was fortunate in 
securing the first cutting at the green- 
house. It is like the cream on Aunt 
Lisbeth’s pans,” he. went on, evidently 
to give her time.—“ I always was trouble- 
some just before churning-days: wasn’t 
I, aunt ?” 

“Indeed you were,” returned Lisbeth, 
with a beaming face that flatly contra- 
dicted her words. ‘“ What with you 
and the two blue kittens, it’s a wonder 
we ever got anything but skim-milk for 
our butter. Them roses do look some- 
thing like cream, too.” 

By this time Florence had recovered 
her self-possession : “Is it possible that 
this is the kind fairy who has done so 
much for me?” She held out her hand 
with a frank smile as she spoke. __ 

He stooped, not ungracefully, and 
took the offered hand, then laid it, al- 
most reverently, upon the heap of roses. 
“ Hardly a fairy,” he remarked gravely ; 
“a gnome or a goblin, perhaps. It was 
very pleasant service. Are you really 
better, Miss Amory ?” 

“Thank you; I feel almost too well 
to be treated as an invalid. Will you 
not be seated? And then please tell 
me how—how—I could have— 
thought—” 

“Qh, I'll tell you all about it,” broke 
in Lisbeth, with a mischievous look at 
her tall nephew, who had obediently 
seated himself on one corner of the bed, 
that being the only unoccupied portion 
of the room. ‘You see, when Wes- 
le siaee 

Florence flushed slightly; she had 
thought she recognized the voice, though 
she had heard it but for a moment that 
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The name she remem- 
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wintry night. 
bered. 
“Wesley, he used to call himself 
‘Elsie’ when he was a little trudge an’ 
couldn’t speak plain. So we got into 
the way of callin’ him that ourselves, 
an’ it’s stuck to him ever since. Id no 
notion ye didn’t know who I meant, till 
you said ‘she’ yesterday. Then, thinks 
I, I'll have a little surprise for her, and 
a good laugh won't do the child no harm, 
bless her !” 

Harm! Why, the most cynical, 
crabbed, disappointed old soul in the 
world must have brightened up at the 
merry little ripple of laughter that fol- 
lowed. The responsibilities and strug- 
gles of the last two or three years had 
left their trace, in the gravity of Flor- 
ence’s young face when in repose. Ic 
had begun to have the American tired 
look, and it needed excitement or a quick 
emotion to show to best advantage the 
intelligent deep-brown eyes, the wavy 
hair across the strong forehead, and a 
complexion, naturally fine and clear, ren- 
dered even more delicate by her long 
illness. As she looked up now, with 
the quick pleasure of a child, and the 
light of careless merriment in her eyes, 
her face was very sweet and winning. 

Wesley was regarding her intently, 
his features relaxing pleasantly at her 
happy laugh. ‘No doubt you consider 
us all as arch-conspirators, Miss Amory,” 
he said ; “‘ but I assure you I knew noth- 
ing of this until half an hourago. Aunt 
Lisbeth is the Guy Fawkes.” 

“And I had no idea she could be 
so deceitful,” replied Florence solemnly. 
“Have you any gunpowder in your 
apron-pockets, ma’am ?” 

“ Land sakes! no,” said Lisbeth, with 
a puzzled look. ‘ What d’you s’pose I 
want with powder? I guess likely 
Elsie’s got some up ’n his closet ; though 
what on airth—” 

Then they all laughed again; they 
were so simply happy that it did not take 
much to amuse them. 

But Florence soon began to feel her 
strength failing in the unusual excite- 
ment, and was glad to be left alone with 
her patchwork quilt and her pussy-willows. 
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She did not see Wesley again until 
several days later. He was busy mend- 
ing fences, Lisbeth said, “and in the 
evenin’ he had to do his writin’.” 

Florence secretly wondered what his 
writing could be; but, as Lisbeth did not 
seem disposed to explain, she said noth- 
ing. She had noticed the carefulness of 
the sturdy young farmer’s speech, the 
final g’s on his present participles, and 
the even, firm pronunciation of his 
vowels and consonants, so different from 
the drawling, carelessly-clipped words of 
the country-people about. He must 
have studied hard at some village “acad- 
emy,” she thought. 

People now began to drop in, after the 
neighborly St. John fashion so out of 
use in cities. They would settle them- 
selves comfortably in the kitchen rocker, 
which was usually brought into the front 
room for company, and, taking a roll 
of knitting from bag or apron-pocket, 
would keep the needles flying while 
they talked, though but for five minutes. 

Florence learned that her mother, who 
was herself in feeble health, had been 
from time to time informed of her con- 
dition, and, as the sickness had never 
been considered dangerous, had con- 
tented herself with writing, at first to 
Lisbeth, afterward to Florence, who was 
now well enough to answer. In the 
pure country air she gained rapidly, 
and before long was enabled to take her 
seat with the rest at table, on which 
occasion, be it said, her only anxiety 
was lest the family should go to bed 
supperless, with such eagerness did they 
devote themselves to superintending her 
own plate. By this time, too, she had 
learned to say “ Lisbeth” and “ grand- 
father” without hesitation. As to the 
third member of the family, she com- 
promised with her sense of propriety by 
addressing him as “ Mr. Wesley.” His 
last name she had not heard. 

She was sitting by her window one 
bright, warm afternoon in April, watch- 
ing the portly robins, now hopping about 
after their extraordinary food, now paus- 
ing to glance up wisely at the sky or at 
her window with an air half suspicious, 
half friendly. Their neat orange-colored 








waistcoats showed prettily against the 
fresh-tinted grass, just beginning to 
spring in velvety patches through the 
brown, unmown after-math of the pre- 
ceding fall. 

On the shady side of the old stone 
wall that ran along the road toward the 
railway-station, a narrow, irregular snow- 
bank, its surface fantastically carved and 
honeycombed by the sun, still reminded 
her of her winter-night’s ride. How 
dreary it had all seemed! How she had 
dreaded even the Christmas festivities, 
with the inevitable being “left out,’— 
the awkward movements when she felt 
that the company about her were not 
quite sure whether to treat her as an 
equal or a servant,—worst of all, the 
well-meant efforts of Mrs. Walton to 
smooth matters over in private! Ah! 
how it was all changed now! She 
would never, never go back to her old 
position ; indeed,—and a shadow crossed 
her forehead as she thought of it,—Mrs. 
Walton had never signified her wish to 
have her return. She would soon be 
able to help her kind friends in the 
housework, in sewing, and in other little 
ways, until she could obtain something 
to do for herself. She would pay them 
some time. How good they had all 
been to her! She thought once more of 
that bitter, hopeless ride through the 
snow. How cold she had been !—her 
right arm benumbed with holding the 
robe over the children, whom, with all 
her troubles, she had learned to love 
very dearly. She recalled the sudden 
halt, the moaning of the wind through 
the trees overhead, the sifting of the 
sleety snow against the sides of the 
sleigh. Then she thought of the firm 
voice, assuming control so quietly, with 
no needless words, but, what was better, 
two stout arms. How they had seemed 
to lift her out of all her troubles, even 
while she was borne straight into the 
whirl and might of the storm! She 
had felt that the arms were stronger 
than the wind, and so had trusted them. 
The girl was resting her cheek upon her 
hand as she lived that long night over 
again, and she hardly knew what a glow 
was in her face, or how dewy-bright her 
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eyes were, as with a start she turned to 
answer a knock she had learned to 
recognize. 

Wesley looked straight into the brown 
eyes a moment in his grave, silent way, 
then reached out his hand, filled to over- 
flowing with long trailing vines and 
fragrant pink-and-white blossoms. 

“They told me they missed you in 
the woods,” he said, “and begged me 
to carry them to you.” 

Florence took them in her hands and 
bent her face over them. She could not 
speak for a moment, the flowers were 
such a part of what she had been think- 
ing. ‘I thank you,” she said at length, 
tremulously. ‘They are far too beau- 
tiful to claim companionship with me. 
It is I who should go to them and kneel 
while I picked them.” 

“T always think of them as in ‘ Miles 
Standish :’ 

Children lost in the woods and covered with 
leaves in their slumber. 

It is as if they were the pure in heart, 

who had ascended into His holy hill.” 

“Where did you find them, Mr. 
Wesley?” 

‘Under the pines, by the brook. It 
is hardly time for them, but that is a 
sheltered spot, where the sun shines all 
day. I will take you there as soon as 
you can go with safety.” 

“Do you know,” mused Florence, “ it 
seems odd that the first English ship 
anchoring in Plymouth harbor should 
have been called the Mayflower? Do 
they have these flowers in England ?” 

“No, Miss Amory. It would per- 
haps sound strange to you to hear people 
speak of a ‘branch of mayflowers,’ but 
by that name the English usually mean 
the hawthorn, which flowers in May. 
And it is a wonderfully beautiful sight, 
for England seems at that time to be 
fairly covered with blossoms, the haw- 
thorns are so plentiful.” 

“This is ‘ trailing arbutus,’ is it not ?” 

“Yes; except—pardon me—with the 
accent on the first syllable. But I am 
becoming pedantic,” he added, with a 
smile. ‘“ Miss Amory, you once told 
Aunt Lisbeth you would like to be read 
to, did you not?” 
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Florence felt the color in her cheeks, 
but said simply, “ Yes, I should enjoy it 
very much.” 

“Here is a bit that I came across a 
day or two ago.” He took a printed 


slip from his pocket and began to read : 


Little pure-hearts, nestling shyly 
On the cool, pine-shadowed slope, 
Filling all the gloomy forest 
With the very breath of hope, 


Whence hath come your wondrous patience, 
In the dark to wait so long,— 

Faith, to venture forth so bravely 
At the first wee sparrow-song ? 


All your alabaster boxes, 
With their store of ointment sweet, 
You have offered to the Master, 
Humbly kneeling at his feet. 


And his gentle hands in blessing 
Rest upon you day by day, 

While the precious fragrance rises 
Like a prayer to him alway. 


Florence sat in absolute stillness while 
he read, just catching her breath slightly 
at one of the lines. She looked very 
much like a mayflower herself as she 
sat there, her hands crossed in her lap, 
and her face upturned to the reader. 
When he had finished, she was silent for 
a moment. Then she asked, “ Who 
wrote that, Mr. Wesley ?” 

“Qh, the author’s name wasn’t men- 
tioned,” he replied carelessly. ‘“ It was 
some anonymous magazine-writer who 
was fond of flowers and the Gospel of 
St. John, and chose to tell in this way 
what he thought about it all.” 

“Mr. Wesley—” 

“ Miss Amory ?” 

“Ts there an institute—academy—of 
any sort at the Corner? I have thought 
of teaching, you know.” Florence 
flushed as she spoke, and looked intently 
out of the window. 

“There is something of that sort 
there now, I believe. It was started 
only a year or two ago.” 

“Why, then you—” The words came 
before she could check them. 

“No,” he answered, smiling, “I was 
only able to attend the district school 
that you passed between here and Hay- 
brook Station.” 

“‘ But—you have learned somewhere?” 
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She was in for it now, though her 
face burned as she asked the question. 

“T studied at home,” he replied 
quietly. ‘Then I worked for a man at 
Haybrook Centre, and he helped me 
with my Greek and Latin until I was 
able to enter Bowdoin. I graduated five 
years ago.” 

“Thank you,” she said heartily. 
“I’m afraid I. have been unpardonably 
inquisitive ; but you must accord a cer- 
tain indulgence to invalids, which, I 
believe, they are usually not slow to 
claim. If you had not criticised my 
pronunciation of this little flower’s name, 
I should not have taken such a liberty. 
Am I forgiven?” she concluded, looking 
up brightly into his face again. 

“T have passed harder examinations 
in history,” he said good-humoredly ; 
“and some day I may retaliate by ex- 
amining you to even better purpose. 
Will you answer all my questions then ?” 

Florence laughed outright : 

“How solemnly you speak! To be 
sure I will. My story will be even 
shorter than yours. I think one answer 
will be enough for the whole.” 

“Yes, I think it will,” he said slowly, 
then checked himself, and, remarking 
sobemly that “her little forest children 
wef d be none the worse for wetting 

r feet,” turned, without further 
words, and left the room. 


IV. 


A FEw days after this conversation, 
Lisbeth entered the kitchen waving an 
envelope over her head. “ It’s accepted,” 
she cried; “I know by the feel of it! 
It’s a money-order or a check,— it don’t. 
make no difference which. Abner Slack 
was just comin’ back from the Corner, 
so he called int’ the post-office an’ 
brought it along.” 

“T’m afraid I don't understand,” 
said Florence, who was the only other 
person in the room. “ Whom is it 
from, and to whom is it addressed,. 
please ?” 

“Why, to Elsie, of course. Look 
there!” 

She pointed to the name of a well-. 
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known periodical, printed in an upper 
corner of the envelope. 

“ He’s been trying to get something 
into that for these six months past, and 
nothin’s ever come back but those old 
circulars, telling how the editor’s feelin’ 
so bad, because the piece is a leetle bit 
too long, or not quite suited, or better 
for some other magazine! Poor boy, 
he'd got so discouraged and put down 
’bout it that I didn’t know but he’d 
give up for good.” 

“Then that’s why he writes so much. 
Oh, but are you sure he wouldn’t mind 
your telling me?” 

“Bless you, no; he don’t make no 
secret of it. He got into the way of 
writin’ for the papers while he was 
schoolin’ at Bowdoin, and when he 
came home he just made up his mind 
that that was his callin’, and that he 
would stick to farmin’ fur.a while until 
he got money enough to move to the 
city, where he could get at more books. 
About six weeks ago he sent a great 
thick bunch o’ paper—I’m sure I don’t 
know what ‘twas all about—to the 
magazine, and, as I told ye, they’ve sent 
back this envelope instead of the bunch. 
So I know it’s taken.” 

Lisbeth’s kind face fairly beamed as 
she spoke, and her eyes were moist. “If 
you'd known,” she went on, wiping them 
with a corner of her apron, “the set- 
backs that boy’s had, and the big pack 
of them old printed things he’s got 
saved up—he’s the most perseverin’ 
critter—There! here ’m I standin’ talkin’, 
instead of givin’ the letter to him this 
minute!” She ran up-staits in her 
quick, nervous way, and, as they all sat 
round the uneven table that night, the 


light in the young man’s eyes showed 


that Lisbeth had not mistaken the con- 
tents of the mail. ‘ 

“Tm trying to do my duty on the 
farm,” he told Florence afterward, “and 
at the same time to find whether I 
really have a message to the world, or 
a part of it, however small. I always 
have to remember the reply of the old 
Scotch minister who was asked by an 
anxious young pulpit-aspirant whether 
‘he thought he had a call to preach. 





‘Try it, mon,’ he said; ‘try it, an’ 
dootless ye'll succeed, gin ye find oot 
"at onybody has a ca’ to hear ye.’ I 
shouldn't want to be ‘stickit,’”” he added, 
smiling. 

“ But—pardon me, Mr. Wesley— 
what kind of writing do you mean to 
do? There are so many branches, you 
know: poetry, fiction, history, essays—” 

“That is just what I must discover. 
The main thing is not the form, but the 
substance. I want to write that which 
shall comfort and strengthen people, 
help them when they are in trouble, 
give them rest when they are tired, 
make life bright and cheery for them 
when the world seems gray.” He spoke 
with kindling eyes. “If I have ever 
written—if I shall ever write—a line 
that does not, in some poor way, how- 
ever feeble, tend to this result, I pray 
that it may be blotted out, destroyed 
with the paper on which it is printed !” 

This talk was followed by others of 
like nature. By degrees Wesley, find- 
ing a sympathetic listener always ready, 


and a kind but firm critic as well, fell 


insensibly into the habit of reading, at 
first passages here and there, afterward 
whole articles, to the gentle, dark-haired 
girl who was so quick to catch the 
deeper significance he had intended in 
this or that turn of thought and reflect 
it in her intent brown eyes. 

So the spring wore on, and then came 
summer, with its long, fair days, its 
fragrant hay - fields, its never - ceasing 
chirp and whir of insect life. Month 
after month passed, and still Florence 
lingered with her kind friends. With 
the oppressive heats of August the old 
man had felt his strength fail rapidly, 
and spent much of his time within-doors, 
lying upon the lounge or in the stuffed 
rocking-chair, and needing many little 
offices from those around. This special 
duty Florence from the first assumed, 
and more loving care or regard to his 
slightest want he could not have re- 
ceived from a grand-daughter. She 
would read or talk softly to him by the 
hour, would listen patiently to his child- 
ish, halting speech, and move lightly to 
and fro in his service, until he would 
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have no one else about him, lying per- 
fectly still, with half-closed eyes, when 
she was out of the house, until the fa- 
miliar footfall or the pleasant voice told 
of her return. 

As the flowers in the little garden fell 
before the early frosts and the maple 
boughs began to kindle through the 
mellow autumn haze, the life of the old 
man, weary with its long stay upon earth, 
was plainly preparing to lay aside its 
worn-out garments ; and one bright Sep- 
tember morning, when the first rays of 
the sun found their way through the 
little window-panes of the low-browed 
east chamber, Florence knew that the 
moment had come. 

She had been sitting up all night, and 
now stepped quickly across the kitchen 
to call the other members of the house- 
hold. They came, and the final long, 
tired breath was drawn at last. They 
waited, but no more came. Wesley 
turned to Florence, took her hand and 
held it silently for a moment, and then, 
in the quiet country way, went out to 
give notice of the death, have the bell 


tolled, and arrange for the funeral. 
In the loneliness that fell upon the old 
house during the next few weeks, Flor- 


ence made no effort to go. It was plain 
that she was needed, for death, no mat- 
ter how long or fully expected, is an 
awful visitor at the last, and leaves be- 
hind him an oppression which cannot be 
soon thrown off. So it was Florence 
who quietly carried away the funeral- 
flowers after the family had returned 
from the little church-yard, it was she 
who threw open the blinds of grand- 
father’s room and let in the sweet, fresh 
sunshine, and it was she who, without 
forcing an unwelcome cheerfulness upon 
the rest, was nevertheless the light of 
the house from the time when her bright 
face, full of sympathy, greeted Lisbeth 
in the gray November mornings until 
the three gathered about the cosey 
tea-table by the flickering light of the 
fire. 

Once her mother came down for a 
visit of a day or two, which lengthened 
into a fortnight. She had offered to pay 
for her daughter’s accommodations, to 
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the intense astonishment and displeasure 
of Lisbeth. 

“She earns her board. every bit of 
it,” said that lady with energy. “TI 
don’t know what I should do without 
her workin’ and singin’ round the house. 
You jest let her stay till she wants to 
go,—that is, ma’am, if you can spare her 
yourself. She’s gainin’ in health every 
day of her life, and when she’s ready 
she’ll take hold as she never did before, 
I can tell you.” 

So matters were left as they were, un- 
til, with a start, Florence remembered, 
one bright, cold afternoon, that it was 
just a year since she had been carried 
in through the front door that bitter 
night. 

Wesley had come in from his work a 
few moments before, glowing with the 
exercise and the keen air, to ask her to 
take a sleigh-ride with him that evening. 
The roads were fine, he said, and the 
colt, not having been. out for a week, 
was in the best of spirits. There was a 
full moon, too, and they would celebrate 
Christmas eve by Bir. just by way 
of contrast with that of a year ago. 

In gayest mood, therefore, Florence 
stood upon the broad door-stone in front 
of the house when, a few hours later, the 
colt came jingling up from the barn with 
a light step, plainly considering the sleigh 
and its load the most stupendous joke 
conceivable, really nothing at all for a 
strong young fellow like him; it was 
difficult for him, on the whole, to realize 
that he was in harness at all. That his 
driver, however, was hardly inclined to 
allow him to forget that fact was evident 
from the even, steady rein and the firm 
voice behind it. 

For a few moments, as Florence took 
her place beside Wesley, she felt unac- 
countably shy ; this soon wore off in the 
rush of sweet, cool air past their cheeks 
and the wonderful beauty of the night. 
How the starlight twinkled and danced 
from each little bright point above the 
white, silent world, waiting for the far- 
off chords of angel music! Christmas 
eve. No sound in the air but the silvery 
voice of the bells and the murmur of the 
pines, ‘“‘ Peace, peace on earth.” 
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Wesley stooped to arrange the heavy 
fur robe more warmly about his com- 
panion. Then he turned and looked into 
her earnest, upturned face. “Do you 
know,” he said quietly, “ what I should 
label my picture if I were to paint your 
portrait? ‘A Brown Study.’ ” 

Florence laughed a little: “I was 
only thinking how very contented I 
was, and how much more happiness this 
Christmas looks back upon than the last.” 

“Miss Amory, are you in a mood for 
answering questions to-night?” He felt 
her start slightly under the robe. “ Be- 
cause, you know, you have never passed 
that examination.” 

There was something in his voice, an 
earnestness underlying ‘his light words, 
that made her turn her head quickly to 
meet his glance. _ 

At that moment they were passing 
through a belt of woods, where the 
brightness of the sky and the faint light 
of the rising moon made the shadows 
cower thick and black beside every log 
and snowy mound. 

Whether the young horse had spied 
one of these stretching into the road, or 
she had jarred the reins by her invol- 
untary movement, Florence never knew. 
It happened like a lightning-stroke,— 
the sudden quiver of the colt from head 
to foot, and at the same instant the sharp 
word of command from Wesley, then the 
plunge ahead. In one terrified glance at 
the half-maddened animal she saw a 
fragment of leather hanging from the 
foam-covered bit. The rein had parted 
under the strain, and the remnant lay 
loose and worse than useless in the 
driver’s hand. 

The horse was bounding wildly along 
the icy road, with the light sleigh sway- 
ing from side to side, half the time upon 


one runner, threatening every moment 


to overturn. : 

“ Florence, will you do what I say ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She did not mind the name. Were 
they not ‘together in the shadow of 
death ? Oh, that awful whirl of hoof- 
beats! the utter helplessness of it all! 
the mockery of the cushioned seats and 
warm wraps ! 





But there was no time for thought. 
Wesley was taking the heavy buffalo- 
robe and turning it with quick, skilful 
hands, as she had seen him turn a paper 
at home when he was reading aloud to 
them all in the quiet evenings around 
the old brick fireplace. His calmness 
gave her strength. 

“Take this corner,” he said. “ Hold 
it with the fur up. Now let the rest of 
the robe fall over the front of the sleigh, 
slowly. When I give the word, lower 
the whole instantly, as I do, keeping 
your hold of the upper corner, so that 
the lower part will clog the runners. 
Do you understand ?” 

She nodded. There was little time 
now to spare. They knew the road well 
enough to remember the clump of oaks 
just ahead of them. ‘There was a sud- 
den turn there, to avoid a ledge where 
the workmen had blasted for the bridge 
last summer. 

Florence crouched in the bottom of 
the sleigh, set her teeth hard, and, with 
both hands buried in the long fur, waited. 

The ledge came in sight, ugly and 
black. 

“ Now !” 

For an instant it seemed as if the 
slender wrists would break, or that she 
must be drawn over the dasher and 
thrown under the horse’s hoofs. She 
never thought of letting go her hold. 
All her New-England heroism came to 
her aid, and the robe did not gain an inch. 

Gradually the tired horse felt the 
heavy drag, aided by a slight ascent in 
the road. His speed slackened; the 
wild run became a clumsy gallop,—slow- 
er,—slower. Then came the soothing 
tones of his driver, and he turned his 
ears back to listen. In another moment 
Wesley was out of the sleigh and at his 
head. The danger was over. 

The full moon was now looking down 
from the eastern sky, and pouring its 
flood of dreamy light over the cruel 
ledges. 

Wesley led the trembling horse, now 
wholly subdued, to an oak beside the 
road, and fastened him securely enough 
this time. Then he went back to the 
sleigh. He had not spoken before. 
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She was still crouching in front of 
the seat, with her pale face resting 
against the cushions. It was a very 
white little hand that was held out in 
the moonlight to meet his. He took it, 
and did not let it go. “Florence!” 
He felt the little hand flutter in his 
own, but still he did not let it go. Half 
turning, he drew the torn robe about 
her, his hand lingering on every fold. 
“ Florence, may I try to keep you from 
cold and darkness and death so long as 
I live?” Ah, how quick his ears were 
to catch that wee shadow of a whisper ! 
No one else could have heard it. As 
he gathered her white face, brown hair, 
little hand, fur robe, and all in his own 
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strong arms for a moment, “ That one 
word is my Christmas song,” he said 
softly. “ Little princess, shall we go?” 
And he took his post at the horse’s 
head. 

It was a wonderful ride back, over 
the gleaming road, with that tall, silent 
figure walking before. As they turned 
aside into the little open space in front 
of the gray old house, and halted once 
more by the door-stone, he came quickly 
to her side and held out his arms us 
he had a year ago, Only this time he 
said simply, with a great gladness in 
his voice, “Come, Florence; we have 
reached home!” 

WILLIs BoyD ALLEN. 





CHURCH-MUSIC. 


i i may be taken for granted that 
church - music is meant to aid in 
awakening and expressing devotional 


feeling in the congregation. No lighter 
purpose can be seriously claimed for it; 
but the limits imposed by this purpose 
are not narrow, for devotional feeling 
may coexist with widely different emo- 
tions, varying between the extremes of 
joy and sorrow. There may be equally 
strong religious feeling accompanying 
either triumphant confidence, calm trust- 
fulness, intense prayerfulness, or deepest 
grief. And so music may vary in char- 
acter and suggestiveness over the same 
wide range of feeling, and yet always 
tend to produce a devotional and re- 
ligious coloring of its emotional result, 
and in so doing it proves its right to be 
called church- music. But when any 
music distinctly and undeniably fails of 
this, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that it has no proper place in church- 
services. 

In one of our large cities and in a 
church justly noted for the high stand- 
ard of artistic excellence governing both 





the choice and the performance of its 
music, two instances were observed lately 
in which anthems sung during service 
not only failed to produce or even to be 
consonant with reverential and devotional 
feelings, but actually drew out rather 
conspicuous ¢vidences of having caused 
quite an opposite state of feeling among 
the congregation, and in so doing started 
the train of thought that brought with 
it these questions. 

In the first case the anthem was the 
well-known air from Hiindel’s “ Mes- 
siah,” “Every valley shall be exalted.” 
This is classical music, an acknowledged 
gem from the masterpiece of the creator 
of oratorio, and it was well sung. The 
difficulties were overcome with such ease 
and accuracy that probably few of the 
listeners knew that they were difficulties, 
while the beauties were enhanced by fine 
phrasing and expression. But when the 
singer grappled with those long flourishes 
that Hiindel so often used, and was sev- 
eral times compelled to stretch the sec- 
ond syllable of the word “ exalted” over 
nearly four bars and more than forty 
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notes, then, in spite of the well-sustained 
power and precision with which these pas- 
sages were given, a sort of wave of com- 
bined amazement and amusement could 
be seen passing over the congregation. 
Some people exchanged broad smiles, 
and more turned and looked at the choir 
and at each other with glances of sur- 
prise and disapproval. Now, it is doubt- 
less true that many of these were casual 
visitors at the church, probably brought 
there by curiosity, and hardly to be 
classed among religious people. But, 
while no one will claim that church- 
music must, in order to be church-music, 
impress religiously all listeners, even the 
irreligious, yet surely every one will ad- 
mit that it must not cause annoyance or 
inspire derision in any class, even the 
scoffers at religion. Judged by this 
standard, the failure of this music to 
justify its use in a church-service was 
complete and conspicuous, and mainly 
caused by those absurd vocal exercises 
on single syllables, for, aside from them, 
thearia has much beauty and quiet dignity 
of style, though not distinctly religious. 
Some critics, indeed, claim that the re- 
ligious element is really wanting in most 
of Hiindel’s so-called sacred music; and 
a recent American writer (Matthews, in 
“How to Understand Music’) has so 
well stated this view and the reasons 
for it that some passages seem worth 
quoting in this connection for their ap- 
positeness to both this case and to the 
general subject : 

“ Hiindel’s oratorios are essentially 
concert-work. He composed operas for 
some forty years before he began to 
write oratorios, and during most of that 
time had his own singers and theatre. 
So, when, actuated by some fortunate in- 
stinct or by the neglect of the public, he 
began to write oratorio, he changed his 
style of composition but very little. . . ‘ 
Such airs as ‘Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre,’ 
from ‘Joshua,’ and ‘ Rejoice greatly,’ 
from the ‘ Messiah,’ are almost exactly 
of the same cut as the bravura airs from 
his innumerable operas. . . . The con- 
trapuntal spirit was the habit of Hiin- 
del’s musical thought, and this spirit in 
its essential nature is suited to grave and 





elevated discourse. So when Hiindel 
fell into the sacred vein it was not so 
much a change of style, a conversion, 
or a rising to a new plane of work, as a 
choice, fortunate though somewhat late, 
of a text suitable to the nature of his 
musical phantasy. Yet, when this change 
was made and the sacred words applied, 
and all the best and most elevated of his 
previous efforts fished up from their 
waters of oblivion and stood upon honest 
English feet in marching order,—like 
Ezekiel’s dry bones which also the word 
of the Lord clothed upon,—even then it 
is but rarely sacred music that comes to 
utterance, but conceré-music still ; music 
to attract and please, music to elevate 
and edify, but not music with which to 
worship.” 

The instance just described seems to 
be a proof of the justice of this verdict ; 
for certainly not a single devotional or 
reverential phase of feeling was inspired 
by Hiindel’s music on that occasion, or 
ever could be, when it contains such 
absurdities. 

Here it may be asked, in passing, if 
the music minus the absurdities is good, 
why not leave them out? ‘They are 
relics of a by-gone age, when such things 
were both expected and actually admired 
alike by the singers and the people. 

The same is true of the coarseness 
and indecencies of Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
Rabelais, and many other writers of even 
later dates. But nobody objects to these 
authors being edited and expurgated and 
their beauties preserved for us without 
their ancient absurdities, or to the 
selection and separation of beautiful 
passages, or even of lines and sentences, 
out of the literature of any age, or to 
the copying of particular parts or single 
figures out of pictures by old or modern 
masters, provided only that the work of 
selection and separation be well done. 
And why should so many musicians re- 
sist and resent as an unwarrantable lib- 
erty, and almost as sacrilege, that which 
is freely allowed and approved in the 
other creative arts? If by editing and 
expurgating old music anything good for 
present use can be gained,—especially 
in church-music, where lack of present 
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fitness is fatal,—why should it not be 
done ? 

In the second of the two instances the 
failure of the music in religious char- 
acter and influence was somewhat less 
conspicuous. The anthem in this case 
was a “ Magnificat,” written by one of 
our own living and younger musicians, 
whose talent and success are beyond 
question. It is a work of very great 
musical merit, and much of it is also of 
great church-musical merit. The first 
part is almost majestic in style, and the 
people listened with evident interest and 
admiration. But then comes a sentence 
of moderate length set to a fugue, and 
a fairly good one too. The subject is 
spirited and well worked out, but it is 
“jerky” in movement, and this feature 
seems to gain an unpleasant prominence 
by frequent repetition in the develop- 
ment ; and, worse than this, the different 
parts, as they come in, repeat the same 
phrase of words about twenty times in 
succession, at very short intervals and 
with strong accent. The effect of this 


fugue on the congregation was easy to 


be seen by one whose perception was on 
the alert for it. Whatever reverential 
feeling had been inspired was visibly dis- 
sipated. The listening and attentive at- 
titudes and expressions became relaxed, 
and quick loss of interest was shown in 
various ways. Some people looked at 
each other, and some up at the choir as 
before, showing restlessness and indiffer- 
ence, however, rather than amusement 
or disapproval; some began to gaze 
around the church, and some sat sud- 
denly down. But when the fugue was 
finished and strong harmonies and stately 
movement again characterized the music, 
as in the earlier part, then in a few sec- 
onds the interest and attention of the 
people were visibly revived and fixed 
again on the music. Evidently the 
fugue had interrupted and spoiled the 
religious character and effect of an other- 
wise fine piece of church-music. 

‘Now, it is not to be supposed that this 
composer was led into writing this fugue 
by any overmastering impulse from the 
words he was setting to music; for it is 
safe to say that in these modern times 
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such musical inspiration does not take 
the shape of a fugue, nor does this form 
of musical expression ever spring spon- 
taneously to fasten itself’ to certain 
words in a composer's mind, as melodic 
phrases and even harmonic progressions 


| sometimes do so firmly that for the time 


he can hardly think any other music to 
those words. It is probable rather that 
this composer decided in the first place 
to write a fugue somewhere in the com- 
position, then chose the place and the 
words for it, then invented a subject 
suitable in his own judgment, and did 
the rest by rule, intellectually, if not 
mechanically. 

It seems as if almost the only really 
and legitimately impressive results 
achieved by vocal fugues have been in 
oratorio- or cantata-choruses, whose func- 
tion is to illustrate with a number of 
voices the action of a crowd of people 
belonging to the dramatis persone. 
Here turbulent imitations and answer- 
ings among the vocal parts have justi- 
fication in artistic fitness, and the fugue 
form gains impressiveness’ from the 
peculiar and penetrating individuality, 
the multitudinous quality of tone given 
to each part by having so many voices 
united on it all through the convolutions 
of the fugue. But such music is con- 
cert-music, and cannot be impressively 
given by a church-choir; nor has it any 
artistic fitness in a church-service, and 
hence it might naturally be expected 
that it would there operate not to induce 
devotional feeling, but to dissipate it,— 
just as really happened in the case that 
has been described. 

It seems as if it must be acknowl- \ 
edged that between music which dis- 
tinctly is, and that which distinctly is 
not, religious, there is a rather wide 
stretch of what may be called debatable 
ground, about which honest differences 
of opinion may occur among good musi- 
cal authorities, for their views will vary 
as do their temperaments, educations, 
and tastes, so that it seems impossible to 
find any well-defined and acknowledged 
dividing-line. It is to be feared that 
few of the musicians who write for 
church use are willing to bind their 
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fancy down even to keeping near the 
religious side of this “debatable ground,” 
and that fewer still can be found who 
wish to keep off it altogether. Are not 
those who write and those who select 
church-music, and those also who listen 
to it, too much given to judging it by 
the same rules that they apply to other 
music? We are told that there must 
be length enough to give proper impor- 
tance to the work and to allow proper 
development of the ideas, though this 
length often costs wearisome repetition 
of words. Then, to prevent monotony 
there must be changes of rhythm and 
rate; and to give pleasing contrast of 
tone and effect there must be solos or 
duos, or other devices of the musical art, 
—perhaps a fugue. Are not these con- 
siderations often the ruling ones? and 
is not religious character, without which 
music has no right to be in a church- 
service at all, often lost sight of entirely ? 
Is it not true that more effort is made 
for music which will satisfy the demands 
of secular criticism and please a general 
audience simply as music, than for such 
as will aid in producing reverential feel- 
ing in acongregation? Musicso written 
or selected has become an end in itself, 
and an unworthy one, instead of being 
only an aid to another and far higher 
end, as true church-music must be. 

But sometimes musical genius and 
strong religious feeling are combined in 
one and the same richly-gifted nature ; 
and when the fertile fancy of the mas- 
ter-mind is guided by the spiritual 
aspirations of the master’s heart, then 
come true inspirations, really soul -stir- 
ring strains, that seem to have power to 
waft the listening spirit upward “on 
the wings of song,” almost above the 
region of material influences. 

One Sunday not very long ago, at an 
afternoon church-service, Mendelssohn’s 
motet “ Hear my prayer” was sung as 
the closing anthem by an unusually 
good double quartet. Many strangers 
and visitors were present, and among 
them an attractive party of young men 
who could be pronounced without much 
doubt to be medical students. In a side- 
pew near them sat a middle-aged gentle- 





man who had the air of a stylish but 
somewhat worn “man of the world.” 
The music of the service had not been 
impressive,—in fact, had belonged de- 
cidedly to the “debatable ground,” and 
to the secular side of it,too. The young 
men had been looking about them at 
the church and the windows and the 
people, without giving much attention 
to the service, while the middle-aged man 
had the appearance of quietly enduring 
something that bored him. All of them 
were probably anxious to have it over 
and to get out into the fresh air. But 
after a few bars of the opening soprano 
solo of the motet had been sung, all 
this vanished. The young men stopped 
gazing about them, and the middle-aged 
man lost his bored look. It was really 
a curious study to watch those young 
faces and note their progressive changes 
of expression out of careless indifference 
into gently-awakened interest, which 
gradually and steadily increased during 
the first solo, and was still more 
thoroughly aroused by the agitated 
chorus which follows, expressing distress 
and perplexity so strongly and truly and 
yet by such simple and direct means. 
During the pathetic recitative after the 
chorus they became more and more 
absorbed, and almost Jost, in listening, 
and at its strongly dramatic climax, 


which strikes almost like a ery of de- - 


spair, “ Lord, hear me call!” a really 
startled look came over them. The 
“man of the world,” if he had felt any 
emotion, was more skilled in controlling 
his face, and had not shown it; but 
during the recitative his head began to 
droop little by little, and when the 
closing soprano solo. began, that lovely 
embodiment of the longing of an op- 
pressed soul for rest from trouble, “Oh 
for the wings, for the wings of a dove,” 
his chest heaved suddenly with an 
uncontrollable sigh, his eyes glistened 
with gathering tears, and his bowed 
head was turned to the wall. The 
younger men listened with the utmost 
intentness until the end, evidently much 
moved by the music, though not so 
deeply as the gentleman behind them; 
and in the closing prayers they all 
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bowed their heads in solemn attention. 
Without doubt those listeners left the 
church better men, for the time at least, 
than when they entered it, and very 
likely better for their whole lives, since 
such stirrings of emotion are rarely for- 
gotten entirely. It wakes an echo of 
the same feelings just to recall the time 
when they were so aroused ; and probably 
neither that mature man nor the young 
students will ever lose the memory of 
that church-music and of its effect on 
themselves. 

And yet this music, which was then 
so beautiful, so powerful, and withal so 
prayerful, might perhaps be denied by 
very strict judgment a place in the class 
of distinctly religious music, because of 
its strong dramatic quality. This de- 
mands of the singer true artistic in- 
stinct in addition to the always neces- 
sary vocal gifts and training ; and if the 
performance just described had been less 
perfect in technique or expression, it 
probably might not have so affected the 
listeners. Even if this music does be- 
long to the “debatable ground,” yet 
when so performed and producing such 


effects it must certainly be placed far on 


the religious side. 

Perfect. performance, however, does 
not change, but only displays more 
clearly, the intrinsic character of music; 
and therefore the religious element which 
was more or less wanting in the first two 
cases that have been described must be 
inherently present in some degree in 
this third case, and from it something 
positive ought to be learned. 

Matthews, in the work already quoted, 
and in speaking of “ Elijah,” says, “ In 
this oratorio Mendelssohn seems to have 
reached the acme of taste in the com- 
promise he has effected between the 
religious and the merely beautiful. This 
same admirable taste manifests itself 
also in his psalms.” Now, in this psalm 
the compromise seems to include the 
dramatic element, for that is here veiled 
in a masterly way by the steady and 
even movement and true ecclesiastical 





style of the organ accompaniment, and 
also by the entire absence of rapid 
passages for instrument or voices, and 
of any conspicuous vocalism, which 
things deaden emotion while wakening 
attention to themselves. For true re- 
ligious emotions and devotional feelings 
are strongly subjective in their nature, 
and hence must of necessity fade away 
when the faculties are objectively aroused 
to admire or even only to notice points 
in the mere performance of the music. 
And herein lies one reason why there 
is so often for thoughtful minds an in- 
verse ratio between the amount of cere- 
monial and of “spirit and truth” in 
worship. ~ 

Without attempting to generalize 
from so very few instances, may not a 
hint for the right direction of further 
search be gained from them? May it 
not be that the entire absence of tech- 
nical display—of anything for either 
voice or instrument which, when per- 
formed, would draw attention to the 
mere performance—is one reason why 
such dramatic music is nevertheless so 
strongly devotional and religious ? 

And may it not be that the presence 
or absence in music of anything which, 
when performed, draws attention to the 
mere performance, is one of the factors 
governing the absence or presence of 
religious character in music ? 

And might it not be that the honest 
application of this one test would help 
to locate, approximately at least, a di- 
viding-line on the “debatable ground” ? 

Approximately, because it seems as if 
within certain limits there must always 
be differences of opinion on this subject, 
as there must always be differences of 
temperament, education, and taste. But 
these differences of opinion could not be 
very wide if those who write and those 
who choose music for church-services 
would never forget that the only true 
function of church-music is as an aid to 
reverential and devotional feeling amoty 
the listeners. 


WILiiaM F. Brippie. 
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I, 


UCH wondrous gifts are laid low at her feet,— 
Jewels that glow and shine like living flame, 
And pearls that put the lily’s cheek to shame, 
And shining silken fabrics that are meet 
For a queen’s raiment, perfumes rare and sweet, 
And curious things that cunning fingers frame 
In far-off lands, and works of mighty fame 
From pencil and from pen: these come to greet 
Her on that happy day when Christ was born, 
When joyous praises fill the earth and skies, 


And heart to heart sends greeting fond and kind. 


She turns away, a weary smile of scorn 
On her sad lips, and in her splendid eyes 
The look of one who seeks but does not find. 


II. 


And I have naught except this little rose 
Upon my breast ; but I do surely hold 
It dearer than all gems that sparkle cold 

Upon her weary brow. The deep sea flows 


Over no gift so great, the wide earth knows 
Nothing so fair, though wrought of finest gold. 
Above its royal heart the petals fold, 
My perfect flower: in heaven’s own soil it grows. 
I will not envy her her jewels rare, 
Her filmy laces, nor her jewels fine, 
Nor that wide path wherein ’tis hers to move,— 
For now my path shines most divinely fair, 
And now life’s utter blessedness is mine, 
Since on my bosom blooms the rose of love. 


III. 


Life’s greatest good with gold is never bought : 

To-day amid all plenitude she stands, 

And with sad soul bemoans the barren lands. 
Though to the altar all good gifts are brought, 
Gold, frankincense, and myrrh, lo! it is naught, 

If he who gives gives not at love's commands. 
But I, my heart with happiness o’erfraught, 

Cry out, “ O Christmas bells, ring loud and clear ; 

Swell the glad song of joy and peace anew, 
And with your praises all glad hearts uplift ; 
For now is life no longer bleak and drear, 
But beautiful and grand because of you, 
O rose of love, O perfect Christmas-gift !” 
CaRLOTTA PERRY. 
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“1 very sorry,” said Miss Frederica 
Fenn: “ it’s too bad not to sell 
your picture, when you have taken so 
much pains with it!” 

Miss Freddy, as she was always called, 
came near sobbing as she spoke, in the 
sincerity of her sympathy. 

Mr. Holman Lunt looked very grate- 
fully down into Miss Freddy’s unselfishly 
troubled face. ‘‘ You're very good, I’m 
sure,” he said. “I trust that your ven- 
tures have proved successful ?” 

“N-n-no,” stammered Miss Freddy, 
with a flush of embarrassment, “ not 
exactly. Mr. Orramel said that he 
would put the large cross and the harp 
in his window, but he didn’t encourage 
me about selling them. You see, hair- 
work isn’t very fashionable nowadays, 
and what people wear is usually made 
to order.” 

“T’m sure those are perfect works of 


art,” remarked Mr. Holman Lunt warmly. 
“ They were exquisitely done.” 


“Thank you,” returned Miss Freddy, 
her eyes dropping in unfeigned modesty ; 
“but,” as Mr. Holman Lunt turned 
with a very deep sigh to remove his 


overcoat, he and Miss Freddy having 


reached their boarding-house door to- 
gether by chance, “ you mustn’t be dis- 
couraged, Mr. Lunt. Your name, you 
know, so strangely like that of a 
famous artist, is an—an augury of suc- 
cess.” Miss Freddy stumbled a little 
over the big word. She did not often 
use one. 

A look of melodramatic bitterness 
came over Mr. Lunt’s face as Miss 
Freddy spoke, which to an outsider 
would have been very ludicrous, but 
which to her ingenuous eyes'was very 
impressive indeed. 

“There is no success for such as I, 
I fear, Miss Freddy,” he said. *‘ Mel- 
ancholy has marked me for her own. 
I’m one of the unlucky ones. By the 
way, shall I see you in the back parlor 
after dinner ?” 





Now, in all of the six years during 
which Mr. Holman Lunt and Miss 
Freddy had been fellow-boarders at Mrs. 
Prudden’s boarding-house, they had 
spent scarcely a dozen evenings together ; 
but a few weeks before they had hap- 
pened to meet in the back parlor, and 
Mr. Holman Lunt had read out of a 
new magazine to Miss Freddy, and had 
been surprised at her intelligent com- 
ments upon what he read. Accordingly, 
he invited her to come down there for a 
second reading, and then for a third and 
a fourth. 

“To think,” Mr. Holman Lunt had 
said to himself, “that we've been living 
here all these years and I never knew 
what a nice little woman she is !—not 
at all a woman to fall in love with,—but 
very sisterly, very refined,—just the one 
to read with.” 

Therefore, when Mr. Holman Lunt 
had mentioned this casual wish to see 
Miss Freddy in the back parlor on the 
evening under discussion, she supposed 
that he had something more to read to 
her, and accordingly assented to his prop- 
osition with alacrity, and they separated 
to prepare for dinner. 

In attempting to cheer up Mr. Hol... 
man Lunt, Miss Freddy had ‘ 
lost sight ‘of her own trials, which, as 
she had hinted to him, had not been 
wanting. When the door of her little 
room closed behind her, however, these 
trials recurred freshly to her mind, and 
she could not help throwing herself’ down 
upon her neat white bed and beginning 
to cry softly. Then she recollected the 
meeting that was to be in the back 
parlor after dinner, and got up to bathe 
her eyes and dry them carefully. As 
she did so, she stared at herself uncon- 
sciously in the glass. It was a mild, 
fair-featured face that she saw there, 
with shining brown hair, flecked here 
and there with gray, a straight, sensible 
nose, and eyes a trifle dimmed and sad- 
dened, but still very pleasant and honest 
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indeed. Miss Freddy knew well that 
she was not handsome; but then, on 
the other hand, neither was she posi- 
tively plain; and, though she was not 
so young as she once had been, why, 
neither, for that matter, was Mr. Hol- 
man Lunt himself. But,” thought Miss 
Freddy, checking herself modestly at 
this juncture, “why should I compare 
myself with Mr. Holman Lunt?” And 
then Miss Freddy blushed up to her 
eyes. 

At supper the ten or twelve other 
boarders, most of whom were young 
men and young women employed in 
factories or as clerks in stores, carried 
on, as was usually the case, a very ani- 
mated conversation about one thing and 
another, while Mr. Holman Lunt and 
Miss Freddy maintained, as was also. 
usual, a profound silence. They were 
regarded as very old and very poky by 
the other boarders, who were, in their 
turn, regarded by Mr. Lunt as coarse 
and common creatures with no soul for 
art, and by Miss Freddy as strange 
and noisy beings from whom it was 
well to keep away as much as possible ; 
and none of the family, from Mrs. 


Prudden the hostess, her invalid hus-. 


band, and four sickly children, to the 
giggling and much-bedecked Miss Sadie 
Mellows, the youngest and most viva- 
cious of the boarders, would ever have 
believed it possible that Mr. Lunt or 
Miss Freddy could talk as fast as they 
did to each other in the seclusion of 
the back parlor, or, indeed, that either 
of them had anything to communicate 
which could be of the slightest interest 
to any living human being. 

Accordingly, when Miss Freddy 
finished her evening repast and slid 
quietly into a rocking-chair in the 
shabby back parlor, nobody noticed her 
at all, excepting, of course, Mr. Holman 
Lunt, who, in pursuance of a practice 
indulged in by all of Mrs. Prudden’s 
masculine boarders, had, when he too 
had completed his dinner, drawn his 
chair toward the stove and begun to 
read the evening paper. 

It was very disagreeable, this being 
obliged to live at such close quarters 
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with a vulgar, noisy crowd like Mrs. 
Prudden’s boarders, but neither Mr. 
Holman Lunt nor Miss Freddy could 
afford anything better unless their re- 
spective branches of art took a com- 
mercial rise. They had both endured 
it for a good many years now, and they 
both felt that they could stand it until 
the dawn of that rosy day when the 
producers of oil-paintings and of fancy 
hair-work should prosper as they de- 
served. 


It was aclean and respectable place, -— 


at any rate, Mr. Holman Lunt reasoned. 
Mrs. Prudden was a conscientious woman, 
and looked as closely as possible after 
the welfare and morals of those under 
her charge. She was very considerate 
and even tender of Mr. Holman Lunt 
and Miss Freddy, and, though she kept 
her own counsel, she had observed the 
sympathy which these two felt for each 
other in their loneliness, and which had 
been growing up so gradually during 
the years which they had spent together 
in her house that they themselves had 
no conception of the extent of it; and 
Mrs. Prudden, mind you, did not pro- 
pose to let anybody disturb Mr. Holman 
Lunt and Miss Freddy in their long, 
quiet talks in the back parlor; and that 
was the reason—though they, innocent 
souls! never suspected it—that they 
were able to enjoy each other’s society 
so much and without interruption. 

By and by the last of the objection- 
able young people vanished up the 
stairs, or out at the front door, or into 
Mrs. Prudden’s sitting-room on the 
second floor, where she always invited 
the girls to sit with her after supper; 
and then Mr. Holman Lunt, pulling 
off his eye-glasses from the deep-set 
black eyes which hid themselves under- 
neath his shaggy, overhanging black 
eyebrows, and smoothing down his 
heavy black whiskers, and the black 
locks, of which, alas! there were none 
to smooth just above his forehead nor 
for some distance back on his head, he 
gave a little pat to his threadbare coat 
and vest, and sauntered into the back 
parlor, where, of course, Miss Freddy, 
crochet-work in hand, and looking very 
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trim and neat in her gray dress, muslin 
apron, and spotless tie, was waiting pa- 
tiently for him to appear. 

He closed the door softly. 

“Miss Freddy,” he said, with muf- 
fled excitement in his low tones, “I 
have an idea to submit to you.” 

“ What is it?” 

Miss Freddy looked very much inter- 
ested, as she always was—dear soul !— 
in everything which Mr. Holman Lunt 
had to submit. 

“Just look at this,” said that geutle- 
man, taking from his pocket a news- 
paper several days old, and pointing to 
an advertisement in it. ; 

Miss Freddy took the paper and read: 
“Prize Story.—The Evening Fla- 
mingo will pay two hundred dollars for 
the best Christmas story which shall be 
written expressly for its columns and 
handed in at its office on or before the 
lst day of December.” A number of 


conditions and specifications followed, 
all of which Miss Freddy read carefully 
through to the end. Then she laid the 
paper down on the table and looked 


inquiringly across to Mr. Holman Lunt. 
“ Well ?” she said. 

“It has occurred to me that—per- 
haps—it might be possible—that, you 
know,—” and Mr. Holman Lunt began 
to grow confused as the full enormity 
of the undertaking which he had on 
his mind dawned upon him,—“ well— 
that,—” making a bold plunge at ex- 
pression,—“‘ in short, that you and I, 
Miss Freddy, might, perhaps, try for 
that prize,—and—and—” 

“Tm afraid it wouldn’t be of any 
use,” said Miss Freddy discouragingly.. 

Mr. Holman Lunt’s countenance fell. 

“But,” interposed that kind and 
gentle soul hastily, “let us do it by all 
means, if it suits you, Mr. Lunt: only 
you’d better write the story alone. I’m 
not used to doing such things, you 
know.” 

“Qh,” cried Mr. Holman Lunt, with 
great gallantry, “I couldn’t think of 
doing that! You are my main depend- 
ence for success. I can paint, as you 
know, Miss Freddy, but I’m not a Litté- 
rateur.” And Mr. Holman Lunt smiled 
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at the frankness and modesty of his con- 
fession. : 

“ Very well,” réfurned Miss Freddy, 
reflecting Mr. Holman Lunt’s smile in 
a very sickly and uncertain way, for de- 
spair was tugging at her heart in spite of 
her assumption of hopefulness. ‘ What 
do you want me to do?” 

“T will do all the writing, of course,” 
said Mr. Holman Lunt; “and, as we are 
such novices, and shall probably have to 
copy the story out several times, sup- 
pose we use a lead-pencil to make the 
first draught.” 

Miss Freddy approved of this idea, 
and Mr. Holman Lunt proceeded to 
empty his pockets in order to get scraps 
of paper on which to make a beginning. 
While he was tearing off blank half- 
sheets from various old letters which he 
had found about his person, he went on, 
in order to kindle Miss Freddy’s courage, 
with several statements which might, 
so to speak, give her a more exalted 
notion of their stock in trade than she 
appeared to entertain just then. 

‘I’m sure, Miss Freddy,” he said, “I 
have read a. number of charming short 
stories to you, and portions of several 
books, in this very room. We certainly 
know what is good in the story line; 
and you in your calling, and I in mine, 
must have met many interesting people 
whom we can describe in the story. 
Then, I take it, we must have consider- 
able in it about Christmas, and end with 
a good many Christmas-presents,—every- 
body likes to hear about those,—and if 
we only fix these things up in good 
shape, why, there’s a nice Christmas 
story for you, and, very likely, two 
hundred dollars, which we can divide as 
we like.” 

“Oh, no,—not divide it!” interjected 
Miss Freddy. 

“Why not?” inquired Mr. Holman 
Lunt, leaning across the table toward 
her very kindly. “I shall take the 
liberty of dividing the spoils as I like!” 

“Then you shall have most!” cried 
Miss Freddy, with sparkling eyes. 

Mr. Holman Lunt shook his head 
mirthfully. He forgot for a moment 
that it was a bald head, and that the 
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lady opposite him was well along in the 
thirties. She looked very bright and 
flushed and young just then, and he 
enjoyed immensely teasing her about the 
two hundred dollars. 

“T shall not consent,” continued Miss 
Freddy excitedly, “to take but a very 
small part of the prize!” 

“Yes, you shall!” retorted Mr. Hol- 
man Lunt; and then they looked at each 
other and broke into a laugh. 

‘We won't quarrel over the two hun- 
dred dollars,” said Mr. Holman Lunt 
gayly, “until we get it.” And then, a 
trifle ashamed of herself that she had 
been betrayed into such unwonted hi- 
larity, Miss Freddy went to crocheting 
with renewed zeal, while Mr. Holman 
Lunt grasped his pencil and began to 
look very severe and very much in earn- 
est indeed. 

“‘The heroine, I suppose, is the first 
thing?” he said interrogatively. 

‘“‘T should think so: the heroine, and 
then—the hero.” 

“Of course,’ assented Mr. Holman 
Lunt. “ Every good story must have a 
heroine and a hero.” 

“A pretty heroine,” suggested Miss 
Freddy, with a wistful lingering upon 
the word “ pretty.” 

“Not at all!” cried Mr. Holman 
Lunt. “ Pretty women are insipid,—very. 
You remember that my very successful 
picture of Zenobia was not a handsome 
picture,—not at all. Character, strength, 
womanliness, were in that face, Miss 
Freddy. They were what brought me 
in the five hundred dollars. No pretti- 
ness, no insipidity!—oh, no!” And Mr. 
Holman Lunt straightened up, and put 
on a fierce expression, and in closing 
shook his rather long back locks in his 
earnestness. 

“ Very true,” murmured Miss Freddy, 
awed but not entirely convinced by Mr. 
Holman Lunt’s argument; “but pretty 
women aren’t always insipid, do you 
think ?” 

“Yes, they are, begging your pardon, 
Miss Freddy. But we'll have a hand- 
some hero,—a regular Antinous, if you 
like.” 

“‘T don’t know as I want an Antinous 





for a hero, Mr. Lunt,” protested Miss 
Freddy. ‘Suppose we have for a hero 
a painter,—as you would know exactly 
how to treat that subject,—and a plain, 
every-day sort of man, yet somebody 
always doing kind things, and—and—” 
Poor Miss Freddy, who hadn’t thought 
to what inferences her little speech 
might lead, was overwhelmed at this 
point with blushes and confusion. 

“A plain, commonplace man?” que- 
ried Mr. Holman Lunt reproachfully. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Miss Freddy, 
growing now really painfully troubled. 
“T see, Mr. Lunt, that I am not fit to 
help at all about a prize story, and— 
and hadn’t you better go on alone?” 

“You are just the person to advise 
me, I see,” said Mr. Holman Lunt, 
humanely dropping the previous phase 
of the subject, and speaking with great 
decision. ‘Yes; we had better take 
plain people, perhaps. I had rather set 
my heart upon a heroine plain but very 
attractive,’—and here Mr. Holman 
Lunt bent his gaze hard upon Miss 
Freddy's face,—“ and a hero so fine that 
you would get greatly interested in him ; 
but—” 

“Then let us have it so!” interrupted 
Miss Freddy eagerly. ‘“ By all means 
let us have it so! I see now that the 
story might be more interesting to every- 
body if one of the chief characters was 
made out to be handsome. You are 
right, of course.” And, under the gentle 
storm of Miss Freddy’s positive and ably- 
stated assertions, Mr. Holman Lunt con- 
cluded that he had really outlined the 
champion plan for the story after all. 

“Now, the heroine, if plain, must 
be exceedingly fascinating. Perhaps it 
would be a good plan to open the story 
with a description of her.” 

“JT think so,” conceded Miss Freddy 
timidly. 

“Very well: I’ll dash it off at once,” 
said Mr. Holman Lunt, proceeding to 
square his elbows on the table. “I'll 
just prepare a rough draught, you under- 
stand, Miss Freddy, for your approval.” 
Scratch, scratch, scratch, went Mr. Hol- 
man Lunt’s pencil. It kept on and on, 
Miss Freddy meanwhile making great 
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progress on her crochet-work.- Finally, 
Mr. Holman Lunt came to a halt, and, 
after indulging in a little stretching of 
his vast arms and legs after his unwonted 
exertions, read aloud as follows: ‘“‘ Miss 
Ethelda De Vere was not beautiful, —of 
course you didn’t want to have her a 
widow,” put in Mr. Holman Lunt at 
this point, ‘and how do you like the 
name ?” 

“Tt is charming,” was Miss Freddy’s 
warmly approbative comment. “ Goon.” 
And she dropped her crochet-work and 
listened breathlessly. 

“‘* Not beautiful,’ began Mr. Holman 
Lunt again, “‘but she was exceedingly 
attractive; many even called her fasci- 
nating; and in her native city of j 
It occurred to me,” explained Mr. Hol- 
man Lunt, “that a Western heroine 
would be rather nice,—different, you 
know,—unconventional,—and so I’d call 
the city by a sort of Western name, 
‘ Dilpawkie :—is—is that too bad ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Miss Freddy 
hesitatingly. “Seems to me it isn’t very 
pretty.” 

“Well, you think of another one, 
then.” 

Mr. Holman Lunt’s tone was just a 
trifle impatient. 

“T’ll try,” responded Miss Freddy 
meekly. For a moment there was 
silence. Miss Freddy’s~ patient fore- 
head took on sundry unaccustomed 
wrinkles in her frantic efforts to “ think 
of another one.” 

“Suppose you say ‘ Monte Christo, 
she suggested at last, bashfully. 

“That’s not original with us,” criti- 
cised Mr. Holman Lunt. “ Let’s have 
the story original, whatever else it may 
be. The critics shan’t say that we 
stole anything, shall they ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Freddy, abashed 
at her ill success, and more deeply im- 
pressed than ever with the magnitude 
of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged. ‘I guess perhaps your name 
is the best, after all: only it didn’t seem 
to me just consistent that a Miss Kthelda 
De Vere should be living in ‘ Dilpawkie.’” 

“To be sure; to be sure,” rejoined 
Mr. Holman Lunt reflectively, and quite 
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restoring Miss Freddy’s spirits by the 
glance of admiration which he gave 
her. “It isn’t quite consistent, is it? 
I hadn’t thought of that particularly. 
What a mind you have, Miss Freddy! 
You certainly have a wonderful talent 
for this sort of thing.” 

Miss I'reddy smiled under Mr. Hol- 
man Lunt’s discriminating praise, and 
they were setting to work again in a 
most delightful mood, when suddenly a 
church clock near by tolled out the 
hour of ten. 

“You don’t mean it!” cried Mr. 
Holman Lunt, pulling out his great sil- 
ver watch and finding his worst fears 
confirmed. ‘Well, well! What a 
lengthy business writing a prize story is! 
I suppose, Miss Freddy, that we must 
pause for to-night, for we both have 
work to do to-morrow ; but we have at 
least made a beginning, and, I fancy,” 
said Mr. Holman Lunt modestly, “a 
pretty good beginning.” 

Mr. Holman Lunt and Miss Freddy 
always parted at the hour of ten, no 
matter if they were in the midst of the 
most exciting part of “Daniel Deronda” 
or of the glowing periods of “Sartor Re- 
sartus.” 

“When can we have another evening, 
Miss Freddy ?” 

“ To-morrow night is prayer-meeting,” 
said Miss Freddy, almost regretfully, 
in spite of the piety which no one who 
knew her could doubt; “and the next 
night is the Brush Club, that you must 
attend, and—” 

“ Have you got to go to prayer-meet- 
ing?” queried Mr. Holman Lunt wist- 
fully. He hadn’t been inside of a 
church or a prayer-meeting for months, 
and did not, therefore, appreciate the 
extreme potentiality of Miss Freddy’s 
+m,” 

Miss Freddy bridled a little. 

“T trust, Mr. Lunt,” she answered 
with honest dignity, “that I never can 
permit a question as to my duty in 
that regard. I wish,”—and here Miss 
Freddy began to lose a little of her 
spasmodic independence of manner,—“ I 
wish that I might induce you also to 





attend the prayer-meeting, Mr. Lunt.” 
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Mr. Holman Lunt had heard Miss 
Freddy say similar things to this before, 
and he could not fail to know that the 
- chaste soul within her grieved bitterly 
over his irreligion. But he simply 
a-hemmed a little after her question, 
and remarked briskly, ‘“‘ Well, the Brush 
Club. And the next night ?” 

“Perhaps the next one,” said Miss 
Freddy; and, with mutual good-nights, 
they separated. 

During the next few weeks they were 
able to get several evenings for their 
story, and it made commendable prog- 
ress. The hero, Mr. Dudley Montague, 
had been endowed with wonderful physi- 
cal gifts, including a head of the most 
abundant coal-black hair, “such as,” Mr. 
Holman Lunt had remarked plaintively 
to Miss Freddy, “‘such as I once had,” 
and things were looking very well for 
the speedy avowal of Mr. Montague’s 
affection for Miss Ethelda De Vere in 
the town which they had finally chris- 
tened “ Delmando,’—“ a name that,” as 
Mr. Holman Lunt had decided, “the 
critics couldn’t say they had stolen from 
anybody.” 

The family mansion of the De Veres 
had been burned to the ground, and 
Mr. Dudley Montague had rescued the 
heroine from it in a scene which Miss 
Freddy, in her own frank and hearty 
way, had declared unrivalled in any of 
the productions of more famous authors 
with which Mr. Holman Lunt or any 
one else had made her acquainted. She 
felt. perfectly assured in her own heart 
that Mr. Holman Lunt, whatever might 
be his success as a picture-painter, had 
in him the making of a great writer; 
and, though she would never have con- 
fessed such a thing outside of Mrs. 
Prudden’s back parlor and Mr. Holman 
Lunt’s solitary society, she was morally 
certain that the story, which they had 
christened “ Fire and Love and Christ- 
mas-Bells,” would secure the two-hun- 
dred-dollar prize. 

They were just about putting the 
finishing touches to the story, when one 
evening Mr. Holman Lunt came in 
looking uncommonly sober, and, when 
he and Miss Freddy were cosily seated 
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by themselves in the back parlor, he 
confided to her that he had had a run 
of the most depressing bad luck. “In 
the first place, Miss Freddy,” he said, 
after some preliminary statements which 
elicited her heart-felt sympathy, as al- 
ways when he chose to confide his 
troubles to her, “I’ve painted three 
copies of the picture I told you about 
for Gramp & Co. They certainly inti- 
mated to me that they wanted three; 
and now they refuse to pay for more 
than one. My big canvas that I worked 
on so hard all last summer shows no 
more signs of going off than when I 
last told 3 you about it. In fact, I haven't 
sold but one picture for a month, and 
that brought me in but fifty dollars. 
The excitement about the story has made 
me forget these things for a little while, 
but that is nearly finished now. And 
it seems to me that it is perhaps a grain 
too romantic; but I do hope it will ‘ pan 
out’ something.” 

“Oh, it will, I’m sure,’ responded 
Miss Freddy brightly. “I don’t think 
it’s too romantic. People like romantic 
stories, don’t they? And, even if such 
a thing should happen as that we 
shouldn’t get the prize, we can sell it to 
some magazine.” 

“ But it would be too late for a maga- 
zine,” objected Mr. Holman Lunt. 

“Well, another year, then,” persisted 
Miss Freddy, bound to get a bright 
side to the matter. “And don’t feel 
blue, Mr. Lunt, for I’m sure you will 
sell your pictures eventually. The day 
that I was down at your studio, I 
thought that I had never seen anything 
so magnificent ;” and Miss Freddy’s en- 
thusiasm mantled her thin cheeks with 
a pretty color. ‘“ And if they shouldn't, 
why, you can turn your attention to 
writing stories,’—as though there were 
a solid rock which could never by any 
possibility give way. 

“Thank you; thank you,” said Mr. 
Holman Lunt, his vanity very much 
soothed. “I believe I could try liter- 
ature, at any rate. What a comforter 
you are, Miss Freddy !” 

“ AmI?” Miss Freddy’s face looked 
very much pleased, and she turned, in 
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some trepidation, to another subject: 
“ But there’s the story, Mr. Lunt: we 
must get that done to-night.” 

“Sure enough ; sure enough,” agreed 
that gentleman, roused, from a little 
revery, in which he had been contem- 
plating a small but cosey home, with 
Miss Freddy as its presiding genius, 
and himself not far away,—a home 
which he knew that he couldn’t afford 
just then, and which, Mr. Holman Lunt 
being, after all, a rather sensible old 
fellow, he never dreamed of intention- 
ally. “Oh, yes; the story, by all 
means!’ And after an hour of patient 
labor it was done. The “ Christmas- 
Bells” had “‘ chimed” at the closing, and 
beneath their prototypes, built of rarest 
hot-house flowers, the bride and groom 
had stood in the new De Vere mansion, 
sprung phoenix-like from the ashes of the 
old one, and with more grandevr than be- 
fore, and everybody was made’ happy. 

“Tt is beautiful,—beautiful !” sighed 
Miss Freddy admiringly, as Mr. Holman 
Lunt, with great elocutionary skill, de- 
claimed it to her for the hundredth 
time. ‘ Now it has only to be folded 
and directed.” And the next morning 
the precious bundle was safely delivered 
by Mr. Holman Lunt’s own hands at 
the very door of the office of The Hven- 
ing Flamingo. 

The 1st of December came, and 
the waiting hearts in Mrs. Prudden’s 
boarding-house felt their anxiety in 
regard to their important literary venture 
become so great that they could scarcely 
attend to their regular daily duties. In 
fact, these duties were just now uncom- 
monly hard to perform, anyway. The 
world around them was full of Christ- 
mas excitement and Christmas glee; but 
solong as Mr. Holman Lunt’s pictures 
would not sell, nor Miss Freddy’s won- 
derful creations in hair-work, how could 
they feel anything of the general thrill 
of happiness which was running through 
everybody and everything around them ? 
Each morning Mr. Holman Lunt walked 
down to his dingy studio, and Miss 
Freddy took her patient way toward 
the little back room in a great jewelry- 
store down town where she had earned 
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her daily bread for years, and there 
they labored uncomplainingly till night 
brought them back to Mrs. Prudden’s; 
but it was, as Mr. Holman Lunt con- ~ 
fessed to Miss Freddy, “a good deal of 
a grind.” 

On the 7th day of December word 
came from the story. It was returned, 
and somebody else won the two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Miss Freddy’s eyes filled with tears 
when Mr. Holman Lunt told her the 
sad news. 

“Never mind,” said that gentleman, 
his bravery rising as Miss Freddy’s de- 
clined: “T'll try two or three of the 
weeklies.” But upon submitting the 
precious manuscript to the tasteless edi- 
tors of a few such sheets, Mr. Holman 
Lunt gave it over to Miss Freddy’s 
keeping, and she consigned it, with not 
a few rebellious thoughts concerning the 
whole editorial fraternity, to the obscu- 
rity of her little writing-desk, where, I 
dare say, it lies to this hour. 

On the day before Christmas, Miss 
Freddy had a bad headache, which 
drove her home from her work about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, and, 
hurrying into the back parlor to get 
warm,—for it was a bitter cold day,— 
she encountered there no less a person 
than Mr. Holman Lunt himself, also en- 
gaged in the business of getting warm. 

Mutual explanations, embracing Miss 
Freddy’s headache, and an absolute in- 
ability to work, on account of depression, 
on the part of Mr. Holman Lunt, fol- 
lowed. And then that gentleman said, 
with some tenderness, ‘“ Hadn’t you bet- 
ter go off for a few days, to rest, Miss. 
Freddy? You've been working too 
hard. And the failure of the Christ: 
mas story, and all—” added Mr. Holman’ 
Lunt vaguely, and breaking off in the 
middle of his statement. 

“Tt would do me good, I presume,” 
said Miss Freddy, feeling ready to cry 
with the pain in her head and the lone- 
liness at her heart and her general dis- 
couragement; “but there is no use 
thinking of it. Our little home was. 
broken up when my mother died, six 
years ago, and I haven’t any brothers 
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or sisters, you know; and the two 
aunts and the cousins that I have up 
in the country I don’t know very well.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Mr. Holman 
Lunt clumsily. “I’ve got a brother 
married out in Cleveland,—perhaps you 
remember I went to see him last Christ- 
mas,—but he has a large family of chil- 
dren, and I couldn't afford to take them 
any presents, so I thought I wouldn’t go.” 
And Mr. Holman Lunt sighed deeply. 

Just then there was a ring at the 
bell,. and a gentleman wished to see 
Miss Freddy. His card, which Mrs. 
Prudden’s little maid handed her, bore 
the device of a marvellously-regular set 
of upper teeth, and the name, in very 
fanciful letters, “ Dr. Hannibal Hamil- 
ton, D.D.S.” 

“T wished,” said that gentleman, 
when Miss Freddy had announced to 
him her identity, in the front parlor, for 
he was an utter stranger to her,—“ I 
wished to settle with you for the pur- 
chase of those very elegant designs in 
hair,—the cross and the harp at Or- 
ramel’s, — to decorate my new rooms, 
No. 45 West Eighth Street.. These 
designs are to be the centre-pieces on 
two opposite hanging-shelves. I was 
requested by Mr. Orramel to call and 
see you about them, as they are driven 
just now with their holiday trade and 
the price-marks had somehow got lost. 
And will you be so good as to make four 
smaller pieces to correspond with the 
large ones, two for each, for side-pieces, 
—smaller, you know, but similar? Ah! 
you understand.” 

And, while Miss Freddy stood in a 
daze, naming the price of her work and 
counting out the money which Dr. 
Hannibal Hamilton delivered over to 
her, a boy came to the front door to 
summon Mr. Holman Lunt back to his 
studio: some one wanted to see him. 
Mr. Holman Lunt had overheard, with- 
out distinctly meaning to, all that Dr. 
Hannibal Hamilton had said to Miss 
Freddy, as his voice was very loud in- 
deed ; and when the involuntary eaves- 
dropper passed the parlor door on his 
way to obey the summons which the 
‘boy had brought him, he heard the doc- 





tor saying, very pompously, “I am fit- 
ting up my new rooms, madam, in a style 
unsurpassed in the Western hemisphere. 
Shell-work, madam, leather-work, bead- 
work, wax-work, feather - work, hair- 
work, —all these things, with’—con- 
tinued Dr. Hannibal Hamilton, with 
delicious indiscrimination—“ paintings, 
statuary,—everything, in short, of an 
artistic nature,—are to decorate those 
rooms, madam, regardless,’—and Dr. 
Hannibal Hamilton waved his silk hat 
by way of emphasis,—“ regardless of ex- 
pense.” 

“« By the way,” interjected Miss Fred- 
dy, “the gentleman who just passed the 
door is an artist, and a very fine one.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Dr. Hannibal 
Hamilton; “just the man I want to 
know. Where is his studio ?” 

Miss Freddy, trembling with smoth- 
ered excitement, gave him the desired 
information, which he wrote down in 
his memorandum-book ; and then, set- 
ting a day on which he would like to 
have the ornaments completed, and pay- 
ing her some handsome compliments in 
regard to her work, Dr. Hannibal Ham- 
ilton departed, having done enough good 
in Miss Freddy’s lonely, sorrowing heart 
to have earned him a fortune, if fortunes 
were given for doing good,—as, alas! 
they never will be in this world. 

The afternoon wore on. The boarders 
came home to dinner, palpitating and 
exuberant with the season’s joy, and 
Miss Freddy, with her own Christmas 
happiness hugged tight in her own heart, 
was leniently tolerant of all their good- 
hearted clamor. She felt as though she 
could bear a great deal just now. 

They were half through dinner when 
Mr. Holman Lunt came in. He said 
nothing, but Miss Freddy’s observant 
eye detected a new exultation in his 
manner and a quiet gladness on his 
face, and she could scarcely wait for the 
noisy crowd about them to disperse and 
for the peace and privacy of the back 
parlor. 

“Good news, Miss Freddy!” cried 
Mr. Holman Lunt, in tones of subdued 
triumph, as he followed her into their 
beloved retreat as soon as he could. “I 
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heard what was said to you this after- 
noon, and I congratulate you with all 
my heart ; and—will you believe it, Miss 
Freddy ?—I have sold the other two 
copies to Gramp, after all; and Dr. Han- 
nibal Hamilton has ordered two com- 
panion-pieces of me, at three hundred 
dollars each ; and—and,” Mr. Holman 
Lunt’s voice almost gave way under the 
stress of his feeling, “I have sold my 
big picture for one thousand dollars !” - 

Mr. Holman Lunt drew a chair up 
beside Miss Freddy, and sat silently 
regarding her face, which glowed with 
delight at his disclosures, and which, 
in its trusting innocence and unselfish 
pleasure in his long-deferred triumph, 
was positively beautiful. ‘“ You've been 
very kind to me, Miss Freddy,” he 
went on, with some emotion. “I’ve 
been a selfish brute, enjoying your soci- 
ety and your sisterly sympathy with- 
out, I’m afraid, giving back much of 
anything in return. I’ve felt very poor, 
Miss Freddy, and as if I must deny my- 
self; but since we've been writing this 
story together I’ve come to know how 
much you are to me, and how much you 
may be, if you will. I can’t live with- 
out you, Miss Freddy,—and there’s a 
prize that might come to-me as a result 
of writing that story, if you only would 
give it: it’s yourself! I spent part of 
my money to-night in a ring, Miss 
Freddy,” went on Mr. Holman Lunt, 
with an agitated and impetuous earn- 
estness which admitted of no pause or 
hesitation,—“‘a ring which I thought 
might fit you; and—if you’d only wear 
it for me—and—and—and—be my wife, 
Miss Freddy, I shall have won a prize 
worth having ; and I'll go to prayer-meet- 
ing with you, and I'll be more unselfish, 
and—” Here Mr. Holman Lunt’s voice 
gave out, and he dropped on his knees 
beside Miss Freddy and pressed her cool, 
white hand against his burning face. 

“Oh, you've always been unselfish,” 
sobbed Miss Freddy, pulling her hands 
away from him and beginning to cry 
outright, “‘ and—and—” 

“ But you will, won’t you?” pleaded 
Mr. Holman Lunt. 

“Tm so bewildered !” ejaculated poor 
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Miss Freddy. But she made no resist- 
ance when Mr. Holman Lunt folded 
her in his big, clumsy arms, where 
her sobs finally ended in a confusion 
of smiles and blushes, which was very 
bride-like indeed,—so much so, that 
Mrs. Prudden, forgetfully opening the 
door, was greatly scandalized at the spec- 
tacle presented, and had to be called 
in and mollified with a full explanation 
of everything; upon which that excel- 
lent matron cried out, the joy of the 
season and of the occasion beaming from 
her face in spite of a little shadow that 
would supervene, “ Well, it loses me, I 
suppose, two of the best boarders I ever 
had; but never mind that. I wish you 
a merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year, and many of ’em.” 

And Mr. Holman Lunt, with Miss 
Freddy’s fluttering little white hand re- 
posing trustfully upon his arm, responded 
ecstatically, ““The same to you, Mrs. 
Prudden; but, begging your pardon, I 
don’t believe that you or anybody else 
will have so merry a Christmas or so 
happy a New Year as we;”—a sentiment 
which Miss Freddy, looking not a day 
over twenty in her blushes and her new- 
found joy, echoed with her shining eyes, 
though she could not have framed a syl- 
lable with her lips to save her life. 

And Mrs. Prudden ran giggling up 
the stairs to tell the news to her inva- 
lid husband. Her announcenient ended ~ 
something like this: “ An’, old maid an’ 
old bachelor ’s they be, they carry on for 
all the world as bad as ever Sadie Mel- 
lows an’ her beau could, a-blushin’ an’ 
a-kissin’.” 

“Law, yes,” returned Mr. Prudden, 
with all the impatience of an elderly 
and uninterested and dyspeptic looker- 
on. “ Hain’t you lived long enough yet, 
Sally Prudden, to know that they're all 
jest alike, young ’n’ old, when they come 
to jest that p'int?—/’n’ where's my 
gruel ?” 

No, Mr. Holman Lunt’s and Miss 
Freddy’s Christmas joy wasn’t of any 
great consequence to the world at large, 
but, just the same, two hearts were full 
of happiness to the brim. 

Kate Upson CuarK. 
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N an English railway-carriage, over 

an English railroad, built by English 
engineers, we entered a most Kuropean 
and commonplace station, and half ex- 
pected to find a long line of English 
hansoms drawn up before it; but the 
moment we left the station behind us 
we were in Japan,—not in Yokohama 
or Kobe, where Europe has robbed 
Asia of the larger part of her person- 
ality, but in Tokio,—in Yedo,— 
whose very name is redolent of Ori- 
ental mysteries. Fifty or more jinri- 
kishas—overgrown baby-carriages with 
the babies spilled out—were waiting for 
us. The light, well-built boy or man 
who has charge of this vehicle performs 
more functions than even. the driver of 
an American “bob-tail” car. He is 
coachman, footman, and team. His 
clothing, not more extensive than the 
lightest of harnesses, does not interfere 
with his movements or conceal his person 
in any appreciable degree. He tucks 
you in as if you were a veritable infant, 
places himself between the shafts, and, 
with a little grunt, shoots off at a speed 
that for a moment takes your breath 
away. You feel like a big baby; you 
are sure you look like one; you laugh 
at yourself, and look out of the corners 
of your eyes to see if every one else is 
not laughing at you; you expect that 
some one will hand you up a bottle 
with rubber-tube attachment ; but every 
one, except yourself, is apparently ob- 
livious of the grotesque figure you cut. 
You conclude such sights must have 
been seen there before, and you begin to 
look around you with less consciousness 
of the subjective and more of the objec- ‘ 
tive. You are bowling along over a 
smooth metalled road between rows of 
small wooden houses, all open to the 
street, into which you look through 
parlor and sleeping-rooms and kitchen at 
a glance, with a foreigner’s curiosity, and 
see all the activities of a Japanese house- 
hold in various stages of progress. 





Our intelligent equine, with more than 
quadrupedal instinct, took us directly to 
Tsukiji, the name given to the partic- 
ular quarter of Tokio which we might call 
the Kuropean Ghetto, for the foreigners 
are confined here almost as rigidly as 
the Jews of the Middle Ages were to 
their reservations in Continental cities. 
A hundred or more pretty cottages 
stretching for half a mile along the sea- 
shore, gravelled side-walks shaded by 
trees, a large mansion—the American 
Legation—at one end of the settlement, 
with the stars and stripes flying over it, 
—-such is the first impression of Tsukiji, 
the home of some of the noblest mission- 
aries and teachers in all Asia. One of 
the former very kindly took us under his 
special protection, and, having doubled 
our teams, thus making a tandem, one 
man running ahead with a rope fastened 
to the shaft drawn over his shoulder, we 
started off at a good square trot toward 
the temple of Asakusa, at the other side 
of the city. The children shouted at us as 
we swept by, as they had done in Peking ; 
but instead of the Chinese word Funqgui 
—‘ foreign devils” —we heard the much 
more musical Opio,—“ good-morning : 
how do you do?” We were constantly 
reminded of the Chinese capital by other 
striking contrasts. There were no black 
clouds of dust rising over us and settling 
upon us with a very appreciable palpa- 
bleness. There were no scowling man- 
darins looking at us with glances made 
up of six parts of hatred and six parts 
of contempt. There were no funeral 
carts jolting by, within whose cavernous 
recesses some long-suffering mortal was 
slowly being tortured to death. There 
were no odors comparable in unmitigated 
horribleness to some of the more effec- 
tive sorts that abound in all the larger 
Chinese towns. There were no men 
with long-handled scoops throwing on 
the streets the water black with filth 
from the gutters and sewers. With any 
one of the five senses in fair working 
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order, one would have no difficulty in 
deciding immediately that this was a 
Japanese and not a Chinese city. 

The temple of Asakusa is the Notre- 
Dame of Tokio. Of all the religious 
buildings in the city, it is by far the 
most popular and the dirtiest. There are 
crowds of worshippers here at all hours 
of the day. There is a continuous clap- 
ping of hands and jingling of money in 
the great box before the altar. These 
two sounds combined are supposed al- 
ways to awaken the goddess Kwan-non 
“in all her three-and-thirty terrestrial 
embodiments.” Besides the exquisite 
lacquer-work inlaid with gold, of which 
one never tires in Japan, the most in- 
teresting thing in the temple to us was 
a hideous little black wooden image, with 
a pink-and-yellow cloth bib around its 
neck, of one of Buddha’s favorites,— 
Bindzuru, the helper of the sick. This 
is the nineteenth century, and Japan is 
our nearest neighbor, and has gun-boats 
and torpedoes and telegraphs and rail- 
roads ; but here were Japanese women— 
now and then a man came too—rubbing 
this image on the particular part that in 
their own bodies was giving them pain, 
and then themselves, and expecting that 
for this attention Bindzuru would inter- 
cede to have them cured. On entering 
this temple we had passed through a long 
line of booths, where every imaginable 
cheap Japanese trinket was being sold; 
and going out we found the ground in 
the rear similarly occupied, with larger 
tents for side-shows of fat women and 
athletes and trained birds mixed in. 
The Oriental does not ordinarily differ- 
entiate closely between the secular and 
the religious. Our bipeds were well 
rested, and drew us along like blooded 
horses to the much more beautiful 
though less popular temple of Uyeno. 
We entered through a long avenue of 
street-lanterns instead of booths. We 
had not yet dreamed of such gorgeous- 
ness. In lavish use of gold and color 
India has nothing comparable to it. 
Then we went to the tombs of the Sho- 
guns, for centuries the actual rulers of 
Japan. After Uyeno we expected some- 
thing magnificent, and we were not dis- 
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appointed. The effect is in no degree 
due to any overwhelming immensity of 
size. The second temple,—it is really 
a chapel,—the more beautiful of the 
two, is not more than sixty feet long; 
but Japanese art has exhausted itself 
on ceiling and walls and shrines. From 
here we trotted the whole length of the 
city to Shiba, before the unfortunate fire 
of 1874 the largest and grandest of all 
the temples of Japan. Two or three 
small temples connected with it still re- 
main intact. Here, in an octagonal hall, 
we found what is called “the most mag- 
nificent specimen of gold lacquer in 
Japan.” It is the tomb of the second 
Shogun, and is of lacquered wood on a 
stone pedestal. As a work of art it is 
not unworthy a place in the room of 
the Dresden Gallery consecrated to the 
Sistine Madonna. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Sanno- 
mya, sometime Secretary of the Japan- 
ese Legation in Berlin, and now con- 
nected with the Foreign Office in Tokio, 
an appointment had been made for us 
to call at noon on one of the royal princes, 
an uncle of the present Mikado. He 
traces back his descent, as the old Greek 
heroes did, and as all the Mikados and 
their families must, to the gods. The 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns are up- 
starts of yesterday, compared with the 
imperial house of Japan. The time was, 
and that within the memory of some 
now living, when no one but his wives 
and the highest officials of his court 
ever looked upon the face of a Mikado. 
Our prince happened to be born a little 
too late absolutely and comparatively to 
take his place among the Japanese divin- 
ities, but he has played a prominent part 
in the active history of Japan since her 
awakening after the long sleep of cen- 
turies. He is commander-in-chief of the 
imperial army, and fought bravely, it is 
said, in crushing the late rebellion under 
the last of the Shoguns. As we were 
rolling along in our jinrikishas toward his 
palace, we heard behind us the shouts 
of two bettos, or grooms, running, as 
they always do, before royal carriages, 
to clear the way, and the prince himeelf, 
dressed as a European gencral,—he had 
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just been to the review of some regi- 
ments,—passed us in a European coach. 
He spent some months in Europe, and 
became as thoroughly Europeanized as 
the Japanese nearly always do when they 
come under foreign influence. We 
found his palace somewhat smaller than, 
but in other respects not unlike, the Eng- 
lish Embassy. We were met at the 
door by two servants in European cos- 
tume, but retaining still something of 
the Japanese elaborateness of salutatory 
genuflection, and were shown into a 
drawing-room much less Japanese in its 
general appearance than some of the 
prettiest rooms in the finest houses of 
London and New York. Part of the 
furniture was of Japanese lacquer, and 
an immense suit of armor of iron and 
silk, worn by the prince in his last 
campaign, stood before the bay-window ; 
but the carpet and the whole arrange- 
ment of the room were unmistakably 
English. 

A side-door opened, and the prince 
entered, accompanied, to our great de- 
light; by the princess. Mr. Sannomya 


had told us, on the way to the palace, 


that he had been brave enough to ask 
that we might see the princess also; 
but so momentous a request needed much 
consideration: he had received no an- 
swer, and did not know till he saw the 
princess enter that she would come. 
She is the only wife of the prince, and, 
while sharing some of his European 
ideas, has never travelled, has come in 
contact with comparatively few foreign- 
ers, and still clings to the national cos- 
tume. She has a pleasant, motherly 
face, and wore a dress of some soft 
material in color and form not unlike 
that of a Philadelphia Quakeress. The 
prince looked younger than the princess, 
—about thirty-five, I thought. He is a 
brunette of the most pronounced Sicilian 
type. He wore an undress Kuropean 
military coat. There was nothing to 
indicate the high rank of either, ex- 
cept a star on his breast, and a jewelled 
comb in her hair. Mr. Sannomya in- 
troduced us in Japanese,—neither the 
prince nor the princess speaks any 
other language,—and -they both shook 
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hands very cordially and invited us to be 
seated. After we had expressed, through 
Mr. Sannomya, our appreciation of the 
high honor which had been conferred 
upon us in permitting us to present our- 
selves before their royal highnesses, Mr. 
Damon, formerly Secretary of Legation 
for the Hawaiian Islands at Berlin, for 
whom the reception had been arranged, 
addressed himself to the princess; but, 
though she smiled and seemed pleased 
when his complimentary salutation had 
been translated to her, she evidently 
looked upon the masculine sex with 
something of Oriental awe, for she made 
no response. She had pushed off her 
delicately-embroidered slippers on taking 
her seat, and we could see that her little 
foot was nervously tapping the carpet. 
The prince came to her relief, and asked 
Mr. Damon about King Kalakaua, who 
had visited Tokio on his way to Europe 
only a month or so previous. After 
Mr. Damon had answered inquiries as to 
the king’s health, the prince talked on 
for some minutes concerning the very 
favorable impression the king had made 
upon the Mikado and all who had seen 
him while in Japan. Then he turned to 
me,—by this time the princess had en- 
tirely recovered from the shock of Mr. 
Damon’s question,—and inquired about 
General Grant: “Did he get safely 
home?” and “Where is he now?” I 
was, fortunately, able to.answer both 
these questions satisfactorily, and the 
prince smiled on us benignantly. Then 
we asked the prince as to his English and 
American experiences. He has travelled 
in both countries, and of course he ex- 
pressed himself as having been delighted 
with all that he saw. We drew another 
smile from the princess, by saying that 
the prettiest things now in England and 
America had come from Japan. The 
prince then asked how we had come to 
Japan, how long we intended to stay, 
and what particular things we wished to 
see. Unfortunately, we were to leave 
the next morning, or, we both felt sure 
by the tone of his question, he would 
have invited us to lunch. When we 
had answered this group of questions, 
we rose to go. Both the prince and 
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the princess shook hands with us again, 
—we thought, with even a shade more 
heartiness than at the first——as if our 
departure was, if possible, even more 
agreeable to them than our coming, and 
the two servants in European clothes 
bowed us out with Oriental prostra- 
tions. 

A semi-diplomatic dinner had been 
arranged at Mr. Damon's house for the 
evening. When King Kalakaua was in 
Tokio he dined at the Nobles’ Club, an 
organization of aristocratic young Jap- 
anese, and decorated with the Hawaiian 
order some twenty of its leading mem- 
bers, who had been on the committee 
to receive and care for his highness 
while in the city. To show their appre- 
ciation of these royal favors, these gen- 
tlemen asked the privilege of entertain- 
ing Mr. Damon, whom they still looked 
upon as an Hawaiian representative, at 
the same club. Accompanied by the 
Hawaiian Consul, to whose kindness we 
were more than once indebted while in 
Tokio, we rode in our jinrikishas to 
the door of the club, where we were met 
by a number of servants and requested 
to take off our shoes. There is some- 
thing startling at first to an Occidental 
in such a suggestion. He doesn’t mind 
taking off his coat in public, but to ap- 
pear in a promiscuous company in his 
stockings is rather a shock to his idea 
of the fitness of things... How does he 
know, too,—what masculine Occidental 
has the perpetual assurance,—that there 
may not be a hole somewhere in the 
articles about to be exposed? But we 
obeyed, and gave each other a consoling 
glance, as the result was not unfavorable, 
and walked on over the most delicate 
of white mattings and up a stairway of 
polished wood toa reception-room, where 
the members of the club were waiting to 
welcome us,—all, like ourselves, in their 
stockings. Mrs. Sannomya, the charm- 
ing English wife of our Japanese friend, 
was the only lady present; and after we 
had paid our respects to her we were 
introduced to those members of the 
club whom we had not before met. 
Then we were invited to be seated. 
Much as the ordinary Occidental dislikes 





to take off his shoes in public, he has 
even a still greater disinclination to sit- 
ting down in a large company when 
there is nothing to sit on. We looked 
furtively around the pretty room, and 
saw at a glance how perfectly all the soft 
colors blended ; but the light fell, to our 
horror, upon no chair, or couch, or di- 
van. The Japanese were already placing 
themselves in a circle on the matting, 
like tailors, and there was nothing for 
us to do but to follow their example. 
The moment we were seated, young 
girls brought in little lacquered trays, 
on which there were all sorts of pretty 
china dishes, and placed one before each 
of us. I examined mine with some 
interest, and found on it, of thines [ 
recognized at once, a pair of chop- 
sticks, a bowl containing soup, and a 
saucer with some kind of confection- 
ery in the form of maple-leaves. The 
maple-leaf is the coat of arms of this 
club, and was stamped, as we soon dis- 
covered, on the fans and dishes, and even 
on the dresses of the waitresses. Out of 
the corners of our eyes we watched our 
Japanese friends, to see what we were to 
do, and found that they were watching 
us, as their etiquette never allows them 
to eat until their guests have begun. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Sannomya had already 
passed through similar experiences, and, 
imitating her, we raised the bowls to our 
lips, drank the soup, and then, with the 
chop-sticks, ate the pieces of meat that 
had escaped the first process. After this 
course, other trays, with other little 
dishes on them, were brought in; and as 
this was repeated many times during the 
evening, and as nothing was removed, 
the half-moon of matting in front of us 
was soon covered with enough pretty 
trays and dishes to have satisfied the 
esthetic longings of the most enthusias- 
tic devotee of bric-i-brac. This is the 
Japanese idea of a feast. When the 
room is absolutely full, the dinner is 
an undeniable success. Of the almost 
numberless courses that followed each 
other, there were only two concerning 
which we were able to guess even ap- 
proximately as to what they were. The 
first of these was raw fish,—not smoked, 
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or salted, or modified in any degree 
by its passage through the kitchen 
of the Nobles’ Club from the condi- 
tion in which it had been taken a 
few hours before from the Bay of 
Tokio. The second, we thought, was 
roasted horse-chestnuts with icing on 
them. 

When the pangs of hunger had been 
stayed by these delicacies, three young 
girls came in, seated themselves on the 
floor, and began to sing and play upon 
some sort of stringed instrument. They 
sang a weird, monotonous chant, as 
unique in its way as the raw fish and 
candied chestnuts. Mr. Nagasoki, who 
sat next to me, a graduate of Michigan 
University, and now Household Secre- 
tary to the Mikado, told me that he 
could remember the time when such 
music gave him far more pleasure than 
the singing of a Patti or a Nilsson, or the 
playing of a Rubinstein or a Von Biilow, 
—as it does still to the Japanese ear 
that has not suffered from foreign train- 
ing. Then followed more courses of 
mysterious viands, and then the door 
opened again, and two dancers entered. 
They each carried fans, and these played 
quite as important a part in the dance 
as their feet. The slowest and most 
dignified of European round dances is 





a wild, reckless plunge, compared with | 
the stateliness of this Japanese dance. | 
Their dress was as modest as a nun’s. 
Their movements were as graceful as the 
flitting of shadows. When the applause 
—more hearty, I thought, than that | 
which had been given to the singers— 
had died away, an ex-Daimio, or noble- 
man, in whose order, till within a few 
years, much of the power of Japan 
centred, came forward, treading care- 
fully among the dishes, and, kneeling 
before Mr. Damon, bowed till his head 
touched the matting, and said, “The 
visit of his Royal Highness the King 
of the Hawaiian Islands gave great 
pleasure to his Imperial Highness the 





Mikado of Japan, and to us the subjects 


of his Imperial Highness. We hope 
that your excellency on returning to 
the islands will be pleased to carry to 
his Royal Highness King Kalakaua the 
salutations of his Imperial Highness the 
Emperor and the respectful greetings of 
us his Imperial Highness’s subjects.” 
To which Mr. Damon replied that he 
should esteem it a great privilege and 
honor, immediately on returning to 
Honolulu, to present to his Royal High- 
ness the King of the Hawaiian Islands 
this highly flattering expression of esteem 
from his Imperial Highness the Mikado 
of Japan, as well as from the noblemen 
and gentlemen now present. The Dai- 
mio touched his forehead again to the 
floor, and worked his way cautiously out 
among the dishes. Then a gentleman 
who is the proud possessor of a sword 
presented to him by Queen Victoria in 
recognition of his services in saving the 
life of Sir Harry Parkes from the at- 
tack of a mob in Kioto, made his de- 
vious way toward Mr. Damon, touched 
his forehead to the floor, and presented 
his salutations in language not less Ori- 
ental than that of the Daimio. During 
his speech both my legs fell asleep, in 
disgust at the ignominious treatment to 
which they had so long been exposed. 
I had no immediate consciousness of 
contact with the outward world. This, 
combined with the strangeness of the 
whole scene, made me imagine for an 
instant that I had been transformed by 
some skilful Japanese juggler into the 
mysterious creature cut in two in the 
middle whose picture one sees on the 
outside of all wandering Oriental shows 
in Europe. 

Suddenly, to my inexpressible delight, 
Mrs. Sannomya, who, I fancy, had be- 
come the victim of a not less horrible, if 
not similar, day-dream, rose to her feet, 
and the dinner was over. We expressed 
our thanks, said our farewells, put on 
our shoes, and hurried back to the hotel 
and got something to eat. 

CuarLes Woop. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
Holiday Times. 


HE entire scheme of our lives need- 

ing a little occasional revision, it is 
both a comfort and a convenience that 
certain points of departure, like birth- 
days and New Years, confront us occa- 
sionally. We become galled by our 
harness and sink deep in the ruts of 
our routine. We know very well that 
going along in the same old paths. we 
are committing follies and wasting our 
time, but we think that now that a new 
year is coming we may easily put all 
these mistakes by, get rid of our beset- 
ting sins and weaknesses, and begin the 
game over again. <A plodding, perse- 
vering industry will take the place of our 
pleasure-loving idleness, all bad habits 
will be renounced, all the heavy books 
on our shelves shall be read through and 
The new year 


profoundly annotated. 
is, in fact, a beautiful archangel, with 
radiant brow and flaming sword, sum- 
moning us to paths of virtue and wis- 


dom. It is in a spirit of concession 
to past failures, over which we have 
no control and for which we are remorse- 
ful, that we spend the last. ten days of 
the old year in all sorts of extravagances. 
Our largesse is a sop to Cerberus, a fee 
to the boatman who is to tide us over 
the black Styx into our happy new year. 
If Christmas followed the new year, 
what a difference of mood it might find 
us in! with what grim wit might we not 
parry the pleasant logic that “ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year”! It is 
better that Christmas should come first, 
sanctified by the memories and hopes 
dearest to us, graced by all the poetry 
and associations of the.centuries. We 
will not prune one leaf of the garland 
it wears, nor smother one of the lovely, 
innocent ideas it brings in its train. 

Let us by all means enjoy the season ; 
but how? Who has not experienced the 
phenomenal dulness of the so-called holi- 





days of our lives? In the present exs- 
thetic illumination it is not difficult to 
find some mild excitement in going about 
the shops and looking at the beautiful 
things one might buy with some fairy 
godmother’s intervention. There are apt 
to be limits to the delightful possibili- 
ties when one adjusts means to ends, 
and Christmas-shopping never turns out 
precisely as one intended. One is in- 
clined to hang one’s head humbly over 
one’s purchases when thinking of them 
afterward. 

Giving presents and receiving them 
is pleasanter than choosing them and 
paying for them. It is impossible for 
children to know the full pleasure which 
lies in receiving a present. They are 
so used to lavish dispensations that no 
golden showers surprise them. But a 
man, after long and painful experience 
in mastering the sovereign truth that 
nothing in this world is got for nothing, 
can realize the charm of generosity on 
the part of another. There is a pleasant 
glow of feeling while we are undoing 
the wrappings of a thin square parcel 
which comes with Jones’s card. “ This 
is kind of Jones,” we mutter, wishing 
we had not abused him to Tompkins 
yesterday. He has, no doubt, sent us a 
fine water-color,—he likes water-colors ; 
and there is a certain tremor of expecta- 
tion in throwing aside the pasteboards. 
It is a picture, and we hold it up, ex- 
periencing a vague disappointment. It 
is an etching,—and a mere print at that : 
we doubt if it cost five dollars without 
the frame. Ten minutes before, we 
expected nothing ; but in the interval our 
vagrant desires on the least promise of 
indulgence have risen to a high-water 
mark which this mocks with unfulfil- 
ment. Jones, by being a little parsi- 
monious, has spoiled our day, and dis- 
turbed the equanimity of a lofty mind. 
Go hang the picture, not where it will 
look well,—for that, alas! is impossible,— 
but where it may look least ugly. Such 
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incidents embitter friendship. We see 
Jones, in our mind's eye, appraising 
cheapened articles. When we had 
practised such sordid economies we had 
been governed by potential reasons. But 
Jones!—We wonder if he expects us 
to be grateful! A new thought: we 
wonder if he expected a present from 
us! The mere spectre of such an idea 
is harrowing. We go out, lacerated 
in our purse and in our feelings, and 
buy some coffee-cups for Jones’s wife. 
We would not be ostentatious, we would 
not eclipse Jones, but—it is sometimes 
essential to do something for mere self- 
respect. 

No, no; there is no real pleasure 
in present-giving and receiving. They 
bring petty vexations and worries, and 
rouse susceptibilities better left un- 
touched. Let us keep the festival in 
other ways. Let us hang our houses 
with greens; let us live well and spare 
nothing to our tables; let us amuse our- 
selves. But it is not too easy to be jolly 
nowadays. Weare pensive, sad, and wise. 
Mr. Henry James, whose point of view 
is the critical one which shows a shame- 
faced family feeling for our faults, says 
that although we Americans are vulgar 
we are not coarse; and we fancy it is 
the truth. We are vulgar because we 
are not spontaneous and fence ourselves 
about with affectations. For Christmas 
a little broad humor is not amiss. The 
Distinctly Precious ought not to be our 
ideal, but an actual, living, healthy, ex- 
uberant humanity. To make a happy 
difference in others’ lives, and increase 
the average of carthly joy, is to feel 
the real spirit of Christmas. 


Election-Scenes in New York, 


THE late election in New York was a 
peculiar one in many respects, chiefly 
because of the signal triumph of the 
people over the politicians throughout 
the State, while in the city the politi- 
cians as signally triumphed over the 
people. The city election was an es- 
pecially hybrid affair. Four tickets were 
in the field, — Republican, Democratic, 
Citizens’, and the Labor Reform. Each 








party had its ticket, though the Citizens’ 
was largely amalgamated with the Re- 
publican, and he was a capable elector 
indeed who could diagnose the rival 
candidates sufficiently to make an intel- 
ligent choice between them. The tickets 
were “bunched,” seven in a bunch,— 
State, Judiciary, Canal Amendment, 
Alderman, Assembly, Congress, City 
and County ; and it was observed that 
the voter was usually only too glad to 
take the ticket offered by his party- 
henchman at the polls and bolt it with- 
out examination, as an anaconda swallows 
his dinner. 

To the “‘ bosses” and “ workers” the 
day was one of labor and anxiety: the 
offices of mayor, county clerk, sheriff— 
the last much the fattest of the three 
—were at stake. To the dispassionate 
observer, however, who walked the great 
city with his eyes open to see and phi- 
losophize on what he saw, many a pic- 
turesque scene and story weighty with 
its moral was presented. 

Our peregrinations began early in the 
morning, and continued through various 
quarters of the city until the result was 
declared at night. Perhaps the first 
incongruity noticed was the selection of 
the polling-places, which were in tailor- 
shops, cigar-shops, beer-saloons, damp, 
unwholesome basements,—wherever, in 


fact, a narrow, dirty apartment was owned 


by an adherent of the dominant ma- 
chine with a longing for a handsome 
douceur from the city in the way of 
rent. A liquor-saloon was generally 
found within supporting distance. 

In the up-town districts the most 
striking contrasts were presented: here 
the splendid and the squalid crowd each 
other closely, and all gradations of soci- 
ety were represented among the voters. 
Portly bankers and merchants stood in 
line with strect-laborers and hod-carriers ; 
gilded youth, triumphs of Bell, jostled 
pale students and half-starved clerks; 
Reform candidate and __ professional 
“heeler,” priest and gambler, Pat and 
Cuffie, met on a common basis at the 
ballot-box. This was the general aspect 
up-town. Going down the Bowery, we 
overtook a man with a dirty handker- 
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chief bound around his head, and his 
collar and shirt-front thick with clotted 
blood,—the first victim of election-day 
hilarity. Another was met soon after in 
the grasp of two blue-coated guardians 
of the peace. 

At a polling-place on a narrow side- 
street near the Bowery we got our first 
glimpse of a typical New-York election 
crowd. Five liquor-saloons, by actual 
count, were in the same block. One 
had a huge placard posted before its 
door, announcing that roast turkey and 
hot beef-stew would be served free that 
day. A crowd of a hundred or so had 
gathered here, lured, perhaps, by the 
above announcement. It was hardly a 
respectable crowd, though a few clerks 
and honest workmen in blouses gave it 
character: red-faced men, besotted and 
ignorant, loud-voiced youths just grad- 
uated from the street gamin, were in 
the majority. Heated discussions were 
going on all over the field. We were 
listening to the argument of a freeman 
who openly asserted his right to sell his 
vote to the highest bidder, when a 


carriage rattled up and discharged its 
load of ill and infirm voters, tenderly 
cared for on election-day if at no other 


time. Then a ward “boss” rolled up in 
a stylish vehicle, conferred a few moments 
with his henchmen, and was off to other 
portions of the battle-field. Another 
moment, and a dog with a can tied to 
its tail darted into the crowd ; and our 
parting glance at the scene took in a 
tall policeman desperately bent on cap- 
turing the hoodlum who had done the 
deed. 

It was not until we had threaded our 
way among the curb-stone venders and 
“ gld-clo’es” men of Chatham Street, and 
reached the Baxter Street polling-station, 
that we realized how sublime in its 
squalidness a New-York crowd may be. 
Baxter Street is the Ghetto of the 
metropolis, given over to second-hand 

“¢clo’es” men, money-lending Levis, Ital- 
ian rag-pickers, and the riff-raff gener- 
ally: and these are the most earnest and 
persistent voters. From awnings over 
the narrow pavement depended boots 
and shoes, hats, coats, shirts, and every 
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variety of cast-off clothing. The narrow 
street is littered with garbage, and the 
gutters choked with filth. The polling- 
place here is a cellar, dark, ill ventilated, 
unwholesome at best, but now, with the 
reeking crowd that fills it, an intolerable 
kennel. It isa pity that every patriot 
in the land could not have taken his 
stand here and judged for himself of the 
character of the voter to whom a mis- 
taken policy has intrusted a freeman’s 
duties. There seems not an honest face 
among them: drunken sots reel in to the 
polls; agents of the “ bosses” stand in 
the crowd offering a silver dollar as the 
price of a vote; and it is painful to see 
the narrow, besotted faces that come in 
endless procession to the polls, each one 
no more capable than horse or dog of 
voting intelligently, capable only of’ de- 
positing the ballot that his master has 
put in his hand. Nearly all, it is to be 
observed, are Tammany men, and they 
and others of this class before nightfall 
will swell the majority for John Kelly’s 
candidate by twenty thousand votes. 

Later, we saw many repetitions of 
these scenes, near the docks, in the vi- 
. cinity of Cherry and Roosevelt Streets, 
and in the tenement-house districts on 
the west side. About four o'clock our 
wanderings led us near a polling-place 
in a little cigar-store around the corner 
from Lexington Avenue. As we came 
up, three gentlemen—one a tall, fine- 
looking man in a Prince Albert coat— 
walked into the store, and the inspectors 
began their formula. “ What name?” 
“ Arthur,” said the tal gentleman. 
“Christian name, sir?” continued the 
inspector.—“ Chester A.”—“ Where do 
you reside?” —‘ No. 123 Lexington Ave- 
nue.” The President—for it was he— 
then laid down his ballots, and, bow- 
ing to the inspectors, walked away with 
his friends, receiving some spontaneous 
cheers from the crowd, which he acknowl- 
edged by lifting his hat. “That,” said 
my friend, “is a spectacle that has never 
been seen in New York before, and_per- 
haps not in the country.” 

Night came, and, as the hour for 
the declaration of the vote grew near, 





the excitement became intensified. The 
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police head-quarters, the Herald bul- 
letin-board, and the various party head- 
quarters, were centres of attraction. A 
large crowd assembled in the Cooper 
Institute, where the returns were read 
to the county Democracy; but the 
general movement was down-town toward 
Printing-House Square and police head- 
quarters. 

Passing from Washington Square to 
the City Hall, we found the streets 
illumined with bonfires both on the east 
and west of Broadway. The scene was 
not without its picturesque side, espe- 
cially in the poorer quarters. Gangs of 
boys were patrolling the streets, seizing 
garbage barrels, dry-goods boxes, crock- 
ery crates, everything combustible they 
could find, and piling it in the middle of 
the street. Then the match was applied, 
and, as the bright flames shot up, win- 
dows went up, heads popped out, a crowd 
in working-clothes gathered, while the 
juvenile celebrants jumped and danced 
about like imps in some demoniac jubi- 
lee; anon the stalwart policeman would 
appear upon the scene, beat down the 
flaming brands, and, with many objurga- 
tions, pursue the participants into the 
shadows. e 

The Herald showed the most enter- 
prise in displaying returns. A movable 
frame was erected before its office, on 
which the bulletins were displayed one by 
one as the telegraph announced them, 
while an electric light gave them the 
brilliancy of a transparency. People 
began to gather here at dark, and by 
seven o'clock a crowd filled all the space 
between the Herald building and the 
Astor House. It was a silent but ex- 
pectant throng. By and by the first 
bulletin went up: ‘“ Heavy vote in the 
city, and a quiet election.” This was 
stale news, and excited no comment. 
“Colorado Republicans claim to have 
carried the State” came next, but Colo- 
rado was too far away to awaken any 
enthusiasm. Another bulletin went up: 
“One hundred districts show 6751 for 
Folger, 17,204 for Cleveland ;” but this 
had been expected, and still the crowd 
remained silent. ‘Quiet elections in 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 





Kentucky, Illinois, and Iowa, with light 
votes,” was equally ineffective in raisin 
a cheer; but when on the fifth bul- 
letin appeared “ Butler’s majority in 
Massachusetts claimed to be 15,000,” 
a howl of delight attested the crowd's 
appreciation of the humor of the situa- 
tion; and when, a little later, the city’s 
vote was announced,—“ Out of 185,000 
votes cast in New York City, Cleveland 
receives about 115,000,’—round after 
round of three cheers was given for 
the Governor-elect. This was what the 
crowd had been waiting for. Soon after 
it began to thin out, and at midnight 
Printing-House Square had assumed its 
usual night aspect of solitariness. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
The Ladies of Salt Lake City. 


WHEN the overland train reaches 
Ogden, the agitation of the female mind 
about visiting Salt Lake City becomes evi- 
dent. There are always some ladies going 
there for the benefit of their health, and 
many more to gratify their curiosity ; for, 
strange as it may seem, the Mormon 
stronghold is the great business, social, 
and educational centre between Omaha 
and San Francisco. The conductor told 
us that there were always ladies bound 
for Salt Lake, particularly during the 
winter, when the climate is salubrious; 
yet even in a large party the members 
of the fair sex felt a half-amused trepi- 
dation in preparing to inspect a society 
so entirely at variance with their prin- 
ciples and notions of propriety. 

What, then, was our surprise to meet 
on the very day of our arrival a Phila- 
delphia lady, a niece of an eminent 
Presbyterian divine, who had been re- 
siding in the capital of Mormondom for 
five years! She was a widow, whose 
extensive landed interests lay in Idaho, 
and who had found fine educational 
advantages for her children and a pleas- 
ant social circle for herself beneath the 
peerless blue sky and within the cir- 
cling snow-capped mountains that bound 
Zion. She lived in a double house with 
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long French windows, surrounded by a 
blooming garden. The furniture was 
elegant and convenient. Church privi- 
leges were ample, and she had some 
friends among the Mormons. Her béte 
notre was her landlord, whose particular 
offence was his too great desire to make 
improvements and repairs on her resi- 
dence. His manners were very mild 
and pleasant ; but he at last justified her 
antipathy by sending his first wife to ask 
her to be his fourth spouse. To free 
herself from association with him after 
this, she bought the house, when he 
coolly told her that what she regarded 
as audacity had been prospered by the 
Lord, and enabled him to sell at a profit. 

Gentile society centres in the churches. 
Very high salaries are offered to pastors 
of genial dispositions; and at festivals, 
fairs, etc., there is a rivalry among the 
congregations to excel in social as well 
as pecuniary results. The ladies dress 
with taste and elegance; and seeing 
the goods displayed in the co-operative 
stores inclines one to disbelieve in the 
practical effects of the frugality preached 
Every one dines 


by Brigham Young. 
at six and lunches at mid-day, parties 
being served with delicious little suppers. 
Indeed, whatever faults the saints may 
have, neglect of the cuisine is not one 
of them ; but housekeepers complain, as 
elsewhere, of the difficulty of getting good 


servants. The Gentiles say that Mor- 
mon families have less difficulty in this 
respect, as they have the first choice of 
the foreign element, and women servants 
are doubtless influenced by the hope of 
promotion. 

Mormon women of the better class 
are delicate and refined-looking. Many 
of them are highly educated and accom- 
plished, and some have found friends 
among the faif sex of the Gentile popu- 
lation, by whom they are highly esteemed. 

All classes are fond of the theatre, 
and amateur dramatic entertainments are 
held in great favor. 

A weekly newspaper is edited by the 
third wife of a Mormon elder, and poet- 
esses are plentiful among the saints. 
Many of the young ladies of the Mor- 
mon Church are Sunday-school teachers, 

Vou, V. N. 8.—7 
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but their exercises are principally vocal, 
and the sweet voices of the Scandina- 
vian children make real music in spite of 
the absurd versification of some of the 
juvenile hymns. One couplet ran,— 


A loving band of children, we’re all to Zion 
bound, ; 

For our father loves our mothers every one and 
all around. 


The wealthy Mormon ladies do not 
attend the Tabernacle, which usually 
houses a congregation of eight or ten 
thousand on Sunday. The building 
is in the shape of a tortoise, the roof 
supported by the walls and without 
interior pillars. Its acoustic proper- 
ties are wonderful. In the most re- 
mote corners one can hear every word 
spoken by the preacher, who stands on a 
dais in front of the organ and behind 
the long communion-table, which is _al- 
ways spread with great silver dishes of 
bread and silver cups of water which 
hold at least half a gallon. It is said 
that these vessels are of the solid metal ; 
but they look just as well as though they 
were the best electro-plate. Twelve apos- 
tles and one hundred elders have ele- 
vated seats around the chancel and in 
the auditorium; the seats rise like an 
amphitheatre toward the rear. The 
ceiling is festooned with artificial flowers 
and evergreens,—the former, five hun- 
dred thousand in number, having been 
made by the Mormon women as a thank- 
offering on the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of Salt 
Lake City. On the same occasion two 
hundred of their most beautiful young 
girls paraded on horseback in flowing 
robes of white. 

Beauty and elegance are no less dear 
to the female heart in Salt Lake City 
than in other parts of the world. The 
first question a stranger is asked is, 
‘‘ Have you seen the Clausens?” for this 
family is celebrated for its lovely women. 
They are all blondes, with lovely com- 
plexions and a delicacy of feature not 
common among the coarser saints. The 
head of the house married Alice Young 
for his third wife. She was Brigham’s 
only daughter before he embraced po- 
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lygamy. But Clausen’s children and 
grandchildren by all his wives show a 
delicate and refined type that surprises 
the Gentiles. 

The romance of Salt Lake City is 
the story of Libbie Young ; and visitors 
are sure to hear it as an illustration 
of how love rules the world. Libbie 
Young resided in Philadelphia. One of 
her relatives was the second wife of 
Brigham Young, Jr., and while visiting 
her her husband fell in love with Libbie, 
and Libbie became infatuated with him. 
She refused to marry him, however, 
unless he discarded his wives,—an ar- 
rangement which, strange to say, was 
agreed to. Brigham, Jr., then made a 
settlement on each of them, and he and 
Libbie were married. They lived hap- 
pily until the death of old Brigham in- 
duced his son to look to the succession 
to the Presidency ; when, to strengthen 
his influence with the church, he took to 
himself two new wives. On this Libbie 
left him, and ever since both of them 
have broken hearts. She still maintains 


intimate relations with his former wives, 
and frequently visits them; and when 


she goes to Salt Lake, Brigham hovers 
around her residence to get a glimpse of 
her, but she will not see him; and yet 
everybody says she loves him and he 
still loves her, though ambition proves 
the stronger passion. E. 8. B. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Old Gold Mansion. 


THE Gold Mansion, on East Street, 
in the mountain city of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is still pointed out to visitors as 
one of the historic houses of Berkshire ; 
chiefly because it was the residence for 
two years of the poet Longfellow, and 
enshrined an old clock on the stairs 
which became the subject of one of his 
best-known poems. It is a square-built, 
aggressive -looking structure, painted 
white, with a little porch in front and 
a lawn sloping gently to the street and 
shaded by tall sycamores and elms. The 
two Balm-of-Gilead trees that shaded 
its “antique portico” in the poet’s day 
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have been removed, and the porch itself 
has been somewhat modernized ; but the 
wide roomy hall into which it opens is 
unaltered, and on the landing “ half- 
way up the stairs’ a long-cased old- 
fashioned clock of the forefathers is 
still ticking the “toujours! jamais! ja- 
mais! toujours!” of the old French 
philosopher. 

The old mansion is interesting aside 
from having been a poet’s haunt. It 
was built some time before the Revolu- 
tion, by Thomas Gold, the great man of 
the village. He was descended from 
a famous Connecticut family whose 
members had filled the most important 
offices of state in colonial days, and 
at the age of twenty-two came to Pitts- 
field to begin the practice of the law. 
He was shrewd, eloquent, magnetic, and 
a born leader, and was soon paramount 
in Pittsfield. He filled all the offices 
of honor or profit in the town, and rep- 
resented it in the Legislature, in the 
county conventions, and in committees 
before the courts. He was a pillar of 
the church, an ornament of the bar, and 
actively interested in all the social and 
business enterprises of the day. 

At the height of his prosperity, Mr. 
Gold married a refined and sensitive 
lady,—the daughter of Dr. Marsh, of 
Dalton,—and she added to his broad 
hospitality to make his home attractive 
to cultivated visitors, so that the man- 
sion came to be a centre where met the 
wit, learning, and statesmanship of the 
day. ‘ Free-hearted hospitality” reigned 
there; but it is whispered in the town 
that a skeleton sat at every feast,—al- 
though the old clock never revealed it. 

Sons and daughters were born to the 
pair, made the old house merry with 
their presence, and grew up to manhood 
and womanhood: by and by there was a 
wedding there. 


From her chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding-night, 


and Julia Gold was borne away to 
Boston, the wife of the eminent mer- 
chant Nathan Appleton. 

To this young couple a daughter was 
born, who grew to womanhood and mar- 
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ried—when as yet his laurels were 
scarcely won—the young poet Henry 
W. Longfellow. While his wife lived, 
the poet was a frequent visitor to the 
ancestral home at Pittsfield, and spent 
several summers there ; and it was here 
during hig summer musings that the old 
clock on the stairs suggested the familiar 
poem. 

All are scattered now and fled, and 
the house long since passed out of the 
family. In the parlor one finds almost 
the sole relic of its former occupants in 
the quaintly-figured wall-paper which 
was purchased by Mrs. Gold in Paris 
during the war of 1812, and which, in 
the lack of paper-hangers, was put on 
by the deft fingers of the ladies of the 
family. The present owner is a literary 
lady, who is an appreciative custodian of 
the storied premises. 

Cc. B. T. 


American Manners. 


WE are continually deprecating the 
imitation of the ways and manners of 
European aristocracies by our fashion- 


able society. We hate to see recently- 
trumped-up coats of arms emblazoned on 
carriage-panels, and the sight of a servant 
of any kind in livery makes any true 
republican feel a sense of shame. In re- 
turn for all these feeble attempts to es- 
tablish aristocratic caste in a democratic 
country, foreigners, though flattered at 
the toadying, do not hesitate to laugh 
heartily over the folly of it. Count Gu- 
rowski, an old figure-head very familiar 
to New-Yorkers a quarter of a century 
ago, used to say that there was not a 
native-born woman in America who 
knew how to get in or out of a carriage. 
He maintained that one must be bred for 
generations to gentle manners in order to 
be really aristocratic in bearing. While 
discoursing after dinner in this agreeable 
manner, he used to lean back in his chair 
and pat his stomach, as if to encourage 
digestion! No one ever questioned his 
undoubted right to the distinction of 
belonging to the European aristocracy. 
No doubt he knew how to behave in 
what he would call society; but it was 
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not worth the trouble among semi-savage 
Americans. 

It must be that the wealth and the 
culture we are developing in this country 
will in time give our people sufficient 
confidence to institute their own codes 
of manners, which ought to be unlike 
those of imperial and monarchical coun- 
tries. There, rank is a thing of accident, 
except in rare instances where the regal 
fiat makes a noble out of a commoner in 
the twinkling of an eye; here, we hold 
that moral and intellectual worth should 
be the basis of rank. Andy,after all, 
whatever the degree of wealth and art 
we may attain, the highest code of eti- 
quette must be based upon religion. 
Christ said, “ He that is greatest among 
you, let him be as the younger.” How 
incomparably grand is the spirit of this, 
compared with that actuating the squabble 
over the right to sit nearest the head of 
the table with which we are so familiar 
through the works of English writers ! 

M. H. 


The Ballet-Girl. 
I, 


Wiri complexion like the rose 
’Mid the snows, 

Due to powder on her nose, 
I suppose, 

She twirls upon her toes 

In abbreviated clothes 

And exhibits spangled hose 
To the beaux. 


I. 


When cruel time bestows 
Adipose, 
Fairy parts and all those 
She outgrows, 
And murmuringly goes 
To the very hindmost rows, 
To pirouette and pose 
ith the “crows.” 


TI. 


When life frayed and faded grows, 
Like her’bows, 

She in garrets sits and sews 
Furbelows 

Till her weary eyelids close 

In the peace of death’s repose: 

Is she reaping what she sows ? 
Heaven knows. 

H.C. F. 
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“Letters of Lydia Maria Child.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mrs. CuILp’s letters are both interest- 
ing and valuable from their connection 
with a vital episode in our history, and 
from their being the product of a mind of 
fine powers consistently and wisely used. 

“But, you will say, a true republic 
never can exist,’’ she writes to her brother 
in 1835. ‘In-this I have more faith than 
you. I believe the world will be brought 
into a state of order through manifold 
revolutions. Sometimes we may be 
tempted to think it would have been 
detter for us not to have been cast on 
these evil times; but this is a selfish 
consideration: we ought rather to rejoice 
that we have much to do as mediums in 
the regeneration of the world.” And 
this belief was from first to last the 
motive of a ceaseless and creative energy, 
the object of which was to break down 
the institution that was so abhorrent to 
her. She was daunted by no difficulties ; 
she was tantalized by no half-visions ; 
barriers which seemed insurmountable 
to other minds in full sympathy with her 
purpose had no existence for her; in the 
necessity for tedious and toilsome pro- 
cesses she would not believe; she wanted 
a Utopia at once. When at last the 
end of slavery had: come, she writes to 
a friend, “* As for the President's procla- 
mation, I was thankful for it, but it ex- 
cited no enthusiasm in my mind. With 
my gratitude to God was mixed an under- 
tone of sadness that the moral sense 
of the people was so low that the thing 


Boston: 


could not be done nobly, and was merely | 


a war measure to which we were forced 
by our own perils and necessities.” But 
later, when the strain of excitement had 
to a degree lessened, and theoretic views 
and external facts had had more time to 
adjust their relations and develop a cer- 
tain harmony, Mrs. Child fully realized 
the great success of her life’s work. No 
bias of petty personal discontent clouded 
her relation with the men and women 
whose friendship and co-operation she 
prized. From her experience in seeing 
the apparent solution of what to others 
had been a hopeless problem, Mrs. Child’s 
creeds and beliefs had a genial optimism 
which made her life sunny and her in- 
fluence to the last glad and inspiring. 
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Her letters show a charming play of in- 
telligence over the prosaic routine of her 
daily life. Mrs. Child’s books will not 
be likely to survive her generation, but 
she worked in many fields and with her 
generous appreciation garnered much 
truth. Her ‘Progress of Religious 
Ideas,”’ which strove to show the identity 
of the world-wide religious impulse, has 
been followed by many works on the 
same subject more accurate and more 
profound, but her first easy grasp of the 
general truth should not be forgotten. 
Her “ Philothea,” a romance of Athenian 
life in the time of Pericles and Aspasia, 
was also one of the most ambitious contri- 
butions to our literature of the first half 
of the century. 


“A History of Ancient Art.” By Dr. Franz 
von Reber. Translated and augmented by 
Joseph Thacher Clarke. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tue value and need of this work are 
indicated by Professor Norton, of Cam- 


bridge, in the short preface which he has 
contributed to it. The study of ancient 
art is, indeed, always progressing, and 
the rich discoveries of late years have 
given it a fresh impulse; but the lines on 
which criticism must proceed are already 
defined, and Dr. Reber only undertakes 
to state these clearly and support them 
by examples from those remains which 
are the treasure of modern archeology. 
The writer, whose official position as di- 
rector of the Royal Galleries at Munich 
speaks for his knowledge, is by his 
manner the safest of guides: discreet in 
his statements, he never confuses the 
reader with unwarranted assumptions, 
nor shows any tendency to substitute 
speculation for fact. This sobriety of 
method extends also to the style, which is 
admirably concise in conveying informa- 
tion, and delicate in rebutting extrava- 
gant theories, such as exist especially 
in regard to the Pyramids, and are very 
gently alluded to in sentences like this: 
“It is hardly necessary to seek the origin 
of the double angle in the analogous ter- 
mination of Egyptian obelisks.” Natu- 
rally, the chapter on Hellenic Art is long- 
est and fullest. Not only does this field 
present more material for investigation 
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and discussion, but the human interest at- 
taching to it is infinitely greater. The 
artists of Egypt and Babylonia worked 
in fetters ; tradition, all-powerful in the 
East, restricted them in choice of subjects 
and mode of treatment. In Greece, in- 
dividual impulse was only guided, not 
checked, by reverence for the past; and 
the political division of the country was 
a happy circumstance for art, promoting, 
as it did, a spirit of rivalry and the for- 
mation of differént schools. As in litera- 
ture, so in architecture, the Doric and 
Ionic branches of the Greek race devel- 
oped each a distinct conception, which 
the genius of Athens mastered and em- 
ployed in the most perfect of works. 
The olians contributed nothing but a 
slight ornament, just as in literature 
they produced only the simple lyrics, 
which, in spite of acknowledged beauty, 
were neglected by a later age as unim- 
portant in comparison with the intrica- 
cies of Doric metres and Ionic prose. 
Singularly clear and interesting is Dr. 
Reber’s account of the growth of the 
Greek temple from a wooden _build- 
ing; and we may see in this how 
that Greek love of utility, of which so 
much has been said, by no means ex- 
cluded, but rather demanded, apprecia- 
tion of the highest beauty. There are 
few slips in Mr. Clarke’s translation: it 
might have been better if he had been a 
trifle more systematic in his spelling of 
Greek proper names, but this subject 
is still terra fera, and leaves room for 
caprice. The cuts are excellent, and one 
change alone is needed to make the book 
a perfect manual for English readers,— 
the reduction, namely, in the measure- 
ments of métres to English feet. 


“ Zoological Sketches: A Contribution to the 
Out-Door Study of Natural History.” By 
Felix L. Oswald. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Wuen first published in this magazine 
under the title of “ Zoological Curiosities,” 
Dr. Oswald’s sketches appeared as dis- 
tinct articles; but gathered into a book 
they seem to fall into rank as chapters, 
and the volume turns out to be a single 
work, not a collection. Dr. Oswald’s 
style is so free from the rigidity which 
Is apt to cramp the pen of the special 
student that we are almost -tempted to 
underrate the value of his matter. But 
with the enthusiasm of the out-door 
naturalist, and with a good deal of the 
vehemence and paradox which is to-day 
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a part of the naturalist’s ardor, he shows 
a maturity and suggestiveness of thought 
which make his book of more than anec- 
dotic interest. The anecdotes themselves 
are not the old friends which have done 
duty in one natural history after another. 
They are never hackneyed, and they are 
not thrown out merely as sops to keep 
the reader in good humor, but each illus- 
trates or suggests some line of thought. 
The chapter on “ Animal Renegades” 
strikes us as particularly fresh, being a 
study of the ways in which remnants 
of domestication cling to animals which, 
after submitting for a time to its influ- 
ence, have become decivilized and re- 
turned to their native wilds. 

Readers will find Dr. Oswald a warm 
partisan of the monkey, both genealogi- 
cally and socially considered; but the 
book is entirely free from philosophical 
allusions, and the author has not, as in 
some of his later writings, fallen foul of 
all forms of thought not sanctioned by 
quadrumanal authority. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Faber, well known as a 
designer, and specially noted for his suc- 
cesses with animals. Mr. Faber is not 
always required to be graceful in his 
position as portrait-painter to the strange 
and uncouth household of pets in which 
his author indulges, but when the oppor- 
tunity for artistic work is given he shows 
himself equal to it. 


Holiday Publications. 


“Selections from Robert Herrick.” With 
Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

“New England Bygones.” By E. H. Arr 
(Ellen H. Rollins). New Edition, Enlarged and 
Illustrated. Introduction by Gail Hamilton. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in 
New England. By William Hamilton Gibson, 
Author of “ Pastoral Days.” New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

“Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages.” 
Adapted from the Work of Dr. W. Wagner by 
M. W. MacDowall, and Edited by W. S. W. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“A Little Pilgrim.” Reprinted from “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“The Jean Ingelow Birthday Book.” Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

“My Household Pets.” By Théophile Gau- 
tier. Translated by Susan Coolidge. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

“Travels in South Kensington.” By Moncure 
D. Conway. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Boy Travellers in Egypt and the Holy 
Land.” By Thomas W. Knox. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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“Building the Nation.” By Charles C. Cof- 
fin, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Flower de Luce.” By Henry W. Longfel- 
low. Illustrated by Isaac Sprague. Boston: 
8. E. Cassino. 

“ Gellivér: A Christmas Legend of the North- 
Land.” By Josephine Pollard. With Illustra- 
tions by Walter Satterlee. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 

Harper’s “ Young People for 1882.” 

Harper’s “Christmas: Pictures and Papers 
done by the Tile Club and their Literary 
Friends.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THE artistic perfection of Mr. Abbey’s 
Herrick, although realized by the most 
careless observer, is not ostentatious ; for 
no matter how much meets the eye on the 
first glance, still more remains unseen, 
working its effect upon the imagination. 
On whatever subject the artist touches, he 
shows not only poetic insight and sym- 
pathy, but a creative perception as well, 
and a distinct and rare gift of delicate 
humor. He feels the full charm of Her- 
rick, and, under its sway, lets his impulse 
lead him where it will. He is wholly 
unhampered by traditions, and dismisses 
the modern sense. The rustic vigor, the 
simple and pastoral feeling, the rollick- 
ing good-nature, the strong, artless spirit 
of the time, are reproduced with a power 
and a delicacy which link picture to 

oem and make each interpret the other. 

t would be difficult to decide which 
illustrations show best the hand of the 
master. The Julias, Chlorises, and An- 
theas carry their own fascination along 
with them, for his women have in particu- 
lar a warm, cheerful sensuousness at the 
same time that they wearacool, refreshing 
air and a look of simplicity and modesty 
which makes them as guileless as charm- 
ing. But “ Ye Bell-man” is distinguished 
by as much originality as any, while noth- 
ing can easily surpass ‘ Eternitie,” and 
the little landscapes are each exquisite 
gems, full of breadth and feeling. ‘The 
Jocund groups of lads and lassies remind 
one of scenes from Thomas Hardy’s 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” and 
“Under the Greenwood Tree.” The 
volume, both inside and out, is indeed 
an édition de luxe, and from cream-col- 
ored cover to cover delights both eye and 


nner - 

e rejoice to see a new and enlarged 
edition of ‘New England Bygones,” 
which on its first publication aroused an 
unusual interest both for the book and 
its author. The portrait of Mrs. Rollins 
and the introduction by Gail Hamilton 





give us at last an opportunity to know 
something of the writer, who is described 
as a woman of rare gifts and a “ person- 
ality far more remarkable than any work 
of her hands.’’ Indications of a tender, 
brooding spirit, a fine, delicate observa- 
tion, an intense love of nature and reality, 
and a facility and precision in describing 
the least experience are shown upon every 
page of the book. New England has had 
many lovers, both among poets and story- 
tellers, but we know not many who have 
expressed the spirit of New-England life 
and associations with the same silvery 
clearness of tone and force of meaning. 
The book is aren ge: J illustrated, the 
designs in especial belonging to ‘‘ The 
Farm’’ being of the highest excellence 
and charm. Tastefully bound and per- 
fectly printed, ‘‘ New Resend Bygones”’ 
is one of the most attractive gift-books 
of the season. 

Mr. Gibson’s work is so redolent of 
the blossoming fields, and so kindled with 
the mystery which underlies the beauty 
of the filmy reaches into copse-wood and 
weir, that when we are moved by the 
soothing, consoling magic of his pictures 
it is impossible to tell where art ends and 
poetry begins. There is no sign of effort 
after effect. He reproduces nature’s little 
roadside tangles, and embroideries of 
brier and vine and creeper,:a luxuri- 
ance of leafy growth and vagrant blos- 
som which eternally repeats itself along 
country lanes and every foot-path across 
the meadow. It all seems simple as 
Irature, as easy as the breeze which stirs 
the aspen, as spontaneous as the song- 


sparrow’s gurgle; yet who else can give . 


us effects of the same freshness, tender- 
ness, and beauty? He not only carries 
a quick eye and mind and an absolute 
patience, sympathy, and love of work into 
his observation, but he is easily master of 
the consummate skill which makes the 
fleeting gleams he catches in field and 
forest intelligible to the public. He can 
not only draw the golden-rod and bram- 
ble-cluster, but he can put in the expres- 
sion and the sentiment of the golden-rod 
and bramble-cluster. His birds sing in 
the solitude. He seems to gather up the 
nectar of summer enjoyment and distil it 
into a honey-dew which lasts all the your 
This beautifully bound and printed vol- 
ume, “Highways and Byways,” is a 
fitting successor to ‘“ Pastoral Days,” 
than which we could hardly give higher 
praise. In careful leaf-drawing we 
doubt if any landscape artist has ever 
excelled Mr. Gibson, for he is accurate 
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without ever being hard, and groups his 
leaves with a freedom and skill which 
leave nothing to be desired. In larger 
effects he has rarely done better work 
than in his “ Morning in the Meadow,” 
and his “Twilight Voice,” where the lights 
and shadows make a charming play of 
contrast; while the airy webs left by the 
retreating spider he has spun across 
the crests of the grasses and clovers 
in “Among our Footprints,” and the 
“ Squirrel’s Highway” up the zigzagging 
“snake-fence,”’ are invested with spirited 
life, motion, and meaning. 

“Epics and Romances of the Middle 
Ages” is so spirited a rendering of the 
Teutonic legends and myths that the 
prose has much of the movement and the 
rush of the poems themselves. Tenny- 
son, Morris, and, almost above all, Wag- 
ner, have done much in giving life to 
these neglected and half-forgotten stories. 
But the Holy Grail, Tannhiiuser, Ni- 
belungen, and Tristram and Isolde are 
only a few of the wonderful tales car- 
ried away from this great treasure-house 
of romance, in which are found the pas- 
sion and feeling that will exist through 
time. The jbook is ongrapenes illus- 
trated both in spirit and in manner, the 
monstrous and the fabulous being well 
depicted. 

“A Little Pilgrim” is in the truest 
sense a Christmas-book, carrying as it 
does a word of comfort and a promise of 
ood cheer. It is the story—somewhattoo 
anciful, perhaps, for being ‘so impressed 
with truth—of a faithful Christian’s ex- 
perience in the unseen world. And to 
readers to whom it is addressed it comes 
charged with an eloquence more than its 
own, and with a meaning even beyond 
the shaping instincts of the author, who 
is, we believe, Mrs. Oliphant. It answers 
the ery of individual longing, giving hope 
and consolation, and appeases the an- 
guish of many partings. The little 
work originally appeared in two parts 
in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” of which 


the first half was so easily the best. 


that the second added nothing to its 
effect, and in a measure detracted from 
it, substituting sesthetical experiences 
of no special originality for the early 
episodes, which were vivid, tender, and 
effective. — 

The desire for autographs and personal 
memorials which springs eternal in the 
human breast has its answer in the 
present fashion of birthday books, which 
not only preserve signatures of friends, 
but are in a measure books of fate, since 
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the motto attached to one’s jour de nais- 
sance may be said to indicate one’s for- 
tune or characteristics. The Jean In- 
gelow Birthday Book is one of the most 
pleasing of the many similar volumes 
offered, with a good portrait of the author, 
and dainty little wood-cuts illustrating 
the months of the year. 

We habitually like clever people’s 
stories about the marvellous doings of 
their household pets, which, with the 
addition of a pinch of salt, may be ac- 
cepted as strictly veracious. Théophile 
Gautier’s have the usual air of being, si 
non vere, ben trovate, and are told in his 
delightful way. His kindly feelings, dif- 
fused among all live creatures, found 
their fervor concentrated upon cats; and 
well he seems to have studied the feline 
nature, not impatient of its coldness nor 
alienated by its selfishness. The story 
of Madame Théophile (a cat thus called 
because it lived with him on intimate 
terms, sharing his bed and board) and 
the parrot is one of the best in the annals 
of cats, and, did not space fail us, we 
would give it entire. 

Mr. Conway’s “Travels in South 
Kensington’? contains little which is 
entirely novel, for, since decoration-art 
began to find disciples in America, 
many have been to South: Kensington 
and few have come empty away. Mr. 
Conway is nothing if not enthusiastic, 
and is content to praise without adhering 
too rigidly to the ideas of any precise 
school. The book is pleasant and read- 
able, and the pictures and the descri 
tions of the pictures are excellent, while 
the hints for interior decoration may be 
found highly suggestive. 

“The Boy Travellers in Egypt and 
the Holy Land” is the fourth volume of 
Frank and Fred’s wanderings, and, if not 
the best of all, is at least not surpassed 
by any others of the series. There is 
perhaps less personal interest infused 
into the accounts of things seen and 
heard, and much of the experience is 
put into the form of letters. But the 
book is full of instruction and interest, 
and the pictures are capital,—those illus- 
trating Egypt giving the results of the 
latest discoveries and excavations in 
pyramids and tombs. 

‘“‘ Building the Nation” is Mr. Coffin’s 
last contribution to national history, and, 
if it does not embrace the periods richest 
in exciting adventure, it is the more valu- 
able in following out the gradual growth 
and development of American character 
and institutions. It is full of portraits 
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and other pictures, and is an attractive 
book for young people. 

Nothing could well be prettier and 
more taking as a Christmas souvenir 
than Mr. Sprague’s dainty little edition 
of Mr. Longfellow’s beautiful ‘‘ Flower 
de Luce.”’ The far stretches of the 
“sluggish meadow- brook,” the flower 
“born in the purple,” and the “bur- 
nished dragon-fly,”’ are well drawn and 
delicately colored, and the novelty of the 
whole design, with its silken cords and 
fringes, will insure its popularity. 

“ Gellivér”’ is a story of ; 

One of the Northern countries, ; 
Where icebergs and floes abound, 

And never a rose or a violet 
Blossoms out of the ground, 


so that, without seasons going and com- 
ing to keep them in their reckoning, the 
unhappy people forgot the date when 
Christ was born, until Olafur was chosen 
to set out on the quest and discover the 
date of the Saviour’s birth. The story is 
prettily told, and Mr. Satterlee’s designs 
help to make the pretty little ribbon-tied 
book bright and attractive. 

Harper's ‘‘ Young People for 1882” en- 
closes so much between its handsome 
covers that it seems in itself an epitome 


of story, travel, science, art, and all that 


can amuse. 

Harper’s ‘Christmas’ boldly chal- 
lenges admiration, and easily wins it,—its 
illustrations, from cover to supplement, 
showing imagination, brilliant facility, 
and quaint, delicate humor. The ample 
size of the sheet has enabled the artists 
to give their powers full scope, and, 
while winning with ease and freedom 
large and noble effects, there is no sacri- 
fice of fine and careful work. ‘The 
splendid outlines of Vedder's ‘‘Samson” 
show both grandeur and subtilty of con- 
ception. The face, in spite of its inten- 
sity, is a weak, sensuous, feminine face, 
and reminds us that the giant could be 
shorn of his strength. ‘lo enumerate 
each picture which rouses pleasure would 
be to go through the-whole folio, for each 
artist has gone to work with will and 
energy. Abbey’s ‘“ Winter,” and _ his 
clever designs for Mr. Stedman’s fine 
poem, are an attractive feature, and Hop- 
kinson Smith’s ‘Snowy Day,’ and Mil- 
let’s ‘“‘ Covered with a Rifle,” are excel- 
lently done, while Quartley’s ‘‘ In the hush 
of the autumn night I hear the voice of 
the sea” indicates poetic feeling in a high 


degree. 
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